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The four Essays wliicli I here lay before the p«blie, contain 
the ripest results of mj laborious researches into the Sacred 
Writings and Religion of the Zoroastrians. Their principal 
aim is to present in a readable form^ all the materials for 
judging impartially of the character of the Scripture and Beligion 
of the Parsees. The Scripture being written in a language very 
little explored HthertOj I have thought it necessary to supply aa 
outline of its gramii^r ; a principal .use of which I trust may 
be to enable the Pa-rsees to learn their Sacred language, and 
malce researches of their own into their Zend Avesta. The 
Roman Alphabet has been employed throughout ; and my sjsteia 
of transliteration may be learnt from the alphabet of Zend charac- 
ters with their Roman equiTalents, Which is added at the end« 

My best thanks are due to mj Bubseribers, who ha?e enabled 


me to bring out the work. 


Pmna, 2nd Febnmr^^ 1862 . 
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I.-— History* cf tlie Hesearclues Icio the Sacred Writwga aiid 
Beligiea of tlio Farsees from the earliest times do« to 
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IIL— Ike Zend Ateita, or tlie Serl^tuie of the Farisees.... 
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EESEAECHES ISTO THE SACKED ¥EITINGS 
ASD EEIIGIOH OE THE PIESEES 

FEOM THB EAELIBST TIMES DOWN TO THE PBESENT. 


l.—THE REPORTS OP THE GREEKS, ROMANS, 
ARMENIANS, AND MOHAMMEDANS. • ■ 

^ In tins chapter I inlmid to give a brief outline of tlie gradual 
acquaintance oftlie western nations -with the Zoroastrian religion, 
(now* professed only by the small Parsee ■community in India, and 
by a very insignificant portion ' which remained in the ancient 
fiitheiiaiid in Persia,) and principally to -trace the history of the 
scientific researches attempted in Europe into the original records 
of this ancieni creed, where the true doctrine of the great Zoroas- 
ter and his successors, buried for thousands of years, is to be 
fouiKl. 

To the whole ancient world Zoroaster’s lore wnis better known 
by the name of the doctrine of the Magi, which denomination was 
commonly applied to the priests of India, Persia, and Babylonia. 

The earliest mention of them is made in the Prophet Jeremiali 
(39, 3), who enumerated among the retinue of king Nebuchadnez- 
zar at his entry into Jerusalem, , the ■ “ Chief of tlie Magi” {ml> 
mag in Hebrew), from which statement we may dijtinetly' gather, 
that the Magi exercised a great infiuence, at the court of Baby- 
lonia 600 years B. C, They were, -howeiier, foreigners, and .are 
not to be confounded with the ' indigenous priests. In the Old 
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■ Testamenfe no account of tMs rdigion is given; only once 
(Ezekiel VIII,, 16,1 7,) it is lihited at.^ The Persians, wliose 
only priests the Magi appear to have been, however, are never 
spoken of as aclliereiits to idolatry. The Persian kings, chiefly 
Cyrus, (called Koresh in Hebrew, Kumsh in the cuneiform 
inscriptions) favored the Jews. In Isaiah this great king is 
called the anointed of the Lord (^musldakh in Hebrew 
45| 1,), the shepherd who carries out the LorcFs decrees 
(44, 28) ; he is the eaglef called from the orient, the iiiaii 
appointed by the Lord's counsel (46, 11) ; lie is strength- 
ened by the Lord to subdue the heathens (45, l.)% From 
these high terms, in 'which king Cyrus, who professed the 
religion of the Magi, is spoken of, we are entitled to infer that 
this religion was not so diametrically opposed to the Mosaic as 
the ether ancient religions were ; that Cyrus, at all events, was no 
idolworstiipper, — a supposition, we shall find confirmed by Hero- 
dolus, and by the sacred books of the Parsees themselves. The 
Zoroastriaii religion exhibits even a very close affinity to,orrather 
identity with several important doctrines of the Mosaic religion 
and Christianity, such as the personality and attributes of the 
devil, and the resurrection of the dead, which are both ascribed 
to the religion of the Magi, and are really to be found in the pre- 
sent scripture of the Parsecs. It is not to be ascertained whetlmr 
these doctrines were borrowed by the Parsees fromthS Jews, or by 
the Jews from the Parsees ; very likely neither is the case, and iu 
both these religions they seem to have sprung up independently. 


Tbe religious custom alluded to in Ezekiel, undoubtedly refers to the religion 
of the Magi. The prophet eoiuplains that some of the Je\r3 worship the sun, holding 
to^mds tlieir face certain twigs. Exactly the same enstona as being observed by the 
Magi of holding a bundle of twigs in the hands, when engaged in praying, is re]>orted 
by Strabo (!XT., p. T33, ' edition of Gasaubon). ' Itis" the so called Barsom (Berecines 
in Zend) used up to this time by the Pardee priests when engaged in worship. 

t la Aesehf/lua's celebrated play ‘‘ the Persians,** the eagle is the symbol of the 
Persian empire (ver^s 205-1 0). The eagle was, as Xenophon reports, (CVroptttdia VII,, 
1. 2.) the ensign of the anciout Persians. 

,, V The IIebrow*wQj:d (literally ‘ people’) used, in tlie plural as it is here, 

^ "notes the heathenish nations, the.idol worshippers, m &elr strictest opposition to the, 
graclites# 
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In the Zend-Avesta we meet only with t-^o words,* which may be^ 
traced to the Semitic languages, neither of them referring to re- ^ 
ligious subjects. In the later books of the Old Testament we 
find several Persian words, and many names, but they have 
nothing to do with religion* The most famous of these Persiai? 

^ words in the Old Testament now spread over the whole civilised 
W'orkl, is the word paradise,” which means originally a park, 

- a beautiful garden fenced in.f 

The name Magi occurs even in the New Testament. In the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew (2, 1) the Magi (Greek magoi, 
translated in the English Bible by “ wise men”) came from the . 
East to Jerusalem, to worship the new born child, Jesus, at 
Bethlehem. That these Magi were the priests of the Zoroastrian 
religion, we know from Grecian writers. 

The earliest account of the religion of the Magi among the 
Greeks, is to be found in Herodotus, the father of history, 
(450 B. C.) In his first book (ch. l.Sl-32), w^e read the follow- 
ing report on the Persian religion 

“ I know that the Persians observe these customs. It is not 
customary among them to have idols made, temples built, and 
altars erected ; they even upbraid with folly those who do so. I 
can account for that, only from their not believing that the gods 
are like men, as the Hellenes do. They are accustomed to 
-bring sacrifices to Zeus on the summits of mountains ; they cal! 

^ the whole celestial circle Zeus. They bring sacrifices to the sun, 
moon, earth, fire, water and winds, these elements originally being 
the only objects of worship ; but they accepted from the As- 

These are tanura^ an oven ; and liam^ mountain to be found only in the name 
Ilaro hBrezaitU c. high mountain, considered to be the bead of all mountains ; pre- 
served now-a-days in the name Elhorz, Tanura is evidently the same with tlte 
Hebrew (Oen. XY., 17. Isaiah XXXL, 9) an oven j hara is identical with 

har in Hebrew, t e. mountain. 

t The original form of the word is pairi-dama (in the 2Icnd- Avesta), i, e. cirenm- 
vallation; in Hebrew w'e find it in the form pardesi in Greek as pamdems. Pmri is 
peri in Greek ; da^za coi’responds delm in Sanskrit, i, e. enclosure, generally applied to 
the body. Of the same root is the English thick (very likely indeatie^I with S. di^dha 
past participle of the root dih to besmear, poUute, in a more comprebensive sense 
■ '"‘surround,”) ♦ 
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^Syrians and Arabs tlie ^worship of Apbrodife, tlie Ciueeii of 
Heaven# wliom the Assyrians call MyMtta, tlio Arabs Alitta# 
the Persians Mitra.* 

** The Persians bring sacrifices to the aforesaid gods in the 
following Bianiier. They neither erect altars nor kiiiclle fires 
when they are about to bring a sacrifice ; they neither use liba- 
tions, nor flutes nor w^reaths# nor barley ; but when any one is 
willing to bring a sacrifice, he then carries the sacrificial beast 
to a pure spot, and after having twined round his turban a great 
many ’wreaths of myrtle in preference to any other leaf, lie in- 
vokes the deity. The sacrificer ouglit not to pray only for his 
own prosperity ; he must also pray for the welfare of all tlie 
Persians, and for the king, because he is included uiiiong tliein. 
When he has cut the animal into pieces, he then boils its flesh, 
spreads the softest grass he can get, especially preferring clover, 
and places the pieces of flesh on it., After having niade tliis 
arrangement, one of the Magi who is, present, sings a tlieo- 
gony,f as they call the incantation (which is used) ; w’ithout one 
• of the Magi no sacrifice can be brought. After wiiiting a short 
time, the sacrificer takes off the pieces of flesh, and uses themes 

;• h0,„likes4*’ • 

In the 138th Chapter of the same book, the fatlierof history 
says : ** Lying is regarded as the most discreditable thing 

by them ; next to it is the incurring of debt, chieJly for this reason, 
that the debtor is often compelled to tell lies. - If any one of 

^ Hero Herodotus bas committed a mistake ; not as to Uie matter, bat as to tbe 
name. The Fersians, in later times, worsbipped a great female deity, vbo might be 
compared with the Mylitta of the Babylonians (the Astarfce of tlie Old Testament), but 
she was called Ahahita (in the Zend-ATcsta, and in tboonneifonuintsc'riptioas,) known 
to the Arabs and Oreciiin writera by the name of Anait is. She represented the beiiedcial 
influence of water. Mltra is the TiFell knowm sun-god of the Fersians and a male deitj', 

t Herodotus, who shews throughout the whole report, an intimate knowledge of the 
Persian sacriflees, means by theogony here, those sections of the sacrc-tl books which 
are called YiishU or invoeatioas, containing the praises of idl tlie feats achieved by the 
deity in whose honour the sacrifice is to be brought. ' See the third chapter. 

I This custom is still maintained by the Farsees. The flesh (or any otlier offering) 
to be offered isffrst consecrated by the priest, then for a short time left near the fire, 
and finally taken off by the sacrificer, to be used by him 5 but ii la umm thrown into 
the fire. 
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die inhabitants of a town is affected witk leprosy, or white spots,® 
(another kind of leprosy) he cannot enter the town^ nor have 
any intercourse with the otlier Persians; they believe him to 
have that disease in consequence of having sinned in one way 
or other against the sun,'^' All foreigners affected with thes5 
diseases are driven out of the country ; for the same reason many 
exp^l even white pigeons. They neither make water, nor spit, 
nor wash their hands in a river ; nor will they allow any one else 
to do so; for they pay a high reverence to rivers/' 

In another passage (III. 16) Herodotus reports that the Per- 
sians believe Fire to be a god ; wherefore Cambjses committed 
a great sin, as he says, in burning the corpse of the King Amasis. 

The chief Greek writers on the manners and religion of the 
Persians were Ktssias (B. C. 400,) the well known physician to 
King Artaxerxes 11. , Deinon (B. C. 350), who is looked upon as a 
great authority in Persian matters by Cornelius Nepos (in the life 
of Konon), Thbopompos, of Chios, (B. C. 300), and Hebmippos, 
the philosopher of Smyrna, (B. C. 250). The books of all these 
writers being lost, save some fragments preserved by later 
authors, such as Plutarch, Diogenes of Laerte, and Pliny, ' 
we cannot judge liow far they were acquainted with the religion 
of the Magi. The t\vo chief sources whence to derive in- 
formation on the religion of the Magi, were for the Greeks and 
Romans. Theopompos' eighth book of the history of King 
Philip of Macedonia, which was entitled on miraculous 
things/' where chiefly the doctrine of the Magi was treated ; and 
Hermippos, who wrote a separate book on the Magi/' We 
are left without information, whether or not Theopompos 
borrowed Iris statements on the lore of tlie Magi from his inter- 
course with the Persian priests themselves ; but Hermippos, who 
composed, besides his work on the Zoroastoan doctrine, biogra- 
phies of lawgivers, the seven sages of Greece &c., is reported by 
Pliny (Historia Naturalis XXX., 1) to have made very laborious 

investigations into all the Zoroastrian books, which were said to 

* 

'•i'- The name given to sinners against the sun is mitkro-dnikhs, i. e. one %v3io has 
belied iiiitlira (sun). Such diseases were laelieved to be the consequence of lying. 
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^comprise two millions of rersesj and to have stated tlie contents 
of eacii book separately, tie therefore really, seems to Juive Iiad 
some knowledge of tbe sacred iangiiago and texts of the Magi, 
for wliicli reason the loss of his work is greatly to be regrettecL 
"" It is not my intention to produce all the reports on the Zoroas- 
trian religion and customs to be met with in the ancient 
writers, but I shall only point out some of the most important. 

According to Diogenes of Laerte (Pro-oemiiim, chap. 6), 
Eitdoxos and ARlST0a!O3 stated, that in the doctrine of the Magi 
there were two powers opposed to each other, one representing 
the good god, called Zeus and Oemaspes (Ahuramazda, Ormiizd), 
and the other representing the devil, whose name was Hades 
and Areimaxios (xkiigrS Mainyiis, Ahriman.) Of this chief 
doctrine of the Jlagi Theopompos had given a farther illustration. 
According to Plutarch (Do Iskle.et Osiride) and Diogenes of 
Laerte (Pro-cemiiim, chap. 9) be' reported that Oromascles ruled 
for three tlioiisand years alone, .and Areimanios for three 
thousand more. After this period -of six thousand years had 
elapsed, they began to wage ' war* against each other, one at- 
tempting to destroy the other ; but finally, (he says) Areimaiitos 
is to perish, manlviiid is to enjoy a blessed state of life ; men 
will neither be any more in need of food, nor will they cast 
shadows ; the dead are to rise again, men will be immortal, and 
everything is to exist in consequence- of their prayers. 

A brief, but full account of Zoroaster’s doctrineas to be found 
in Plutarch’s book “ on Isis and Osiris” (chap. 46-47,) which 
being in detail, seems to have been borrowed from a writer wdio 
was actually acquainted with the origin, al texts. The philosopher 
Ilermippos, above mentioned, being the only scholar of antiquity 
who can be supposed with sufficient reason , to- have had a real 
knowledge of the sacred language of the -Zend-xivesta, we may 
regard him as the author of Plutarch’s statements. These are 
as follows : — 

. « Oromasdes sprang out of the purest light ; among all things 
perceived by the senses that element most resembles him ; Arei- 
manios sprang out of darkness, and is therefore of the same 
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nature witli it Oromasdesj who reside^as far beyond the 
as the sun is far from the earth, created six gods (the six 
AmeBlmgpeittas^ now Amshashpand, the archangels) ; the god of 
heiieYokiice (vohmmmo, i. e. good-mindf’ now called Ba'kmmi) 
the god of truth, ABliamUsta ; ArdiheJiesU) ; the god of ordef 
(Kkshaihra vuirya ; ■Shahmvar) ; the god of wisdom ( Anmiiti ; 
Isfeniermai) ; and the god of wealth and delight in beauty {Cffi’cwr- 
vatdi and Amerefdly Khorddd and ArmredddJ, But to counter- 
balance him, Areimanios created an er|ual hiiimber oi gods 
counteracting those of Oromasdes. ' Then Oromascles decorated 
heaven with stars, and placed the star Sirius (Tisirya^ Tmldar^ 
at their head as a guardian. Afterwards he created twenty-four 
other gods,* and set them in an egg ; but Areimanios forthwith 
created an equal number of gods who opened the egg ; in con- 
sequence of this, evil is always mingled with good. Thus the 
good god and the demon are engaged in a constant war. Of 
plants and animals some belong to the good, some to the evil 
spirit ; to the good ono belong clogs, birds, and crabs ; to the evil 
one, water-rats. At the end, the time is to come when Areima- 
nios will perish, and disappear in consequence of disease and 
famine, caused by himself. Then the earth will become even, 
and equal, and there will be only one state, and one language, 
and one and the same manner of living to the happy men who 
then speak only one language. 

Stkabo the geographer (B. 0, 60) has given in the 15th book 
of his celebrated geography an account of the religion and cus- 
toms of the Magi, of which I shall translate some passages. 
**To whatever deity the Persians may bring a sacrifice,”' says he, 

they first invoke fire, which is fed at their sacred places witli 
dried barkless pieces of wood, and is never to be extinguished ; 

Tljis statement seems at tbe Urst glance to be yory strange. But one may easily 
exi>lain it from the Zend te:sts. The writer had evidently in view the SO genii pre- 
siding over the particular days of the month ; he was informedj or ho gatiierod it from 
his own reading of the texts, that there are two Uistisefc classes of divine beings to bo 
worshipped, six forming the higher order, twenty-four the leaver ; thf^ Supreme being, 
the creator Abaramazda, was hot -coiftprised in 'these. In the Faiscc Calendar 
(Sirozah, SO days) Ormazd is included in the number. * 
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^tliey put fat over it, and -.pour oil into it; if any body bappens to 
throw or blow into it any thing dirty, or 'dead, he is to die; the 
ire is to be Idiiclled by blowing. 

In another passage (XL p, ',512) he enninerates as Persian 
deities Amiitis Omanes^ and Anadaksov Ammdaies,^' 

PA¥SAMUS, the celebrated Grecian, traveller (180 A. B.) lias 
the following report on the fireworship of the Magi (¥. 27, 3). 
In the temples of the Persians there is a room, where ashes of 
another colour th'tin those being burnt on the altar, arc to bo 
fouutbf To this room he first repairs, puts dry \rood upon tlio 
altar, piitvS on the tiara, and then sings the invocation of the god, 
reading it from a book, in a language utterly unintelligible to the 
Greeks- The wood is to be ignited on the ashes, without fire, 
and to flame up into a bright blaze. 

I shall pass over Bio CniiTSOS’roMOS • (130 A. B.) who ha& 
left to; us, in ills seniions, some remarks on . the theological ideas 
of the Magi, chiefly on their comparing the universe with a dia- 
riot ill continual motion, which is drawn by four horses ; but I 
shall give a translation of an important passage of the liistorian 
A^iATHiAS (501) A. D.) respecting Zoroaster- He says (IL 24) : 

The present Persians almost entirely neglect their former 
customs, and have even changed them, and observe some 
strange and spurious usages, professing the doctrines of Zo- 
roaster, the son. of Ormasdes.J The time when this Zoroaster 
or Zarades (he is called by these two names) flourished and 
gave his laws, is not to be ascertained. The Persians now'-^a- 
days simply say, that he lived at the time of Hystaspes ; but it 
is very doubtful, and doubt cannot be resolved whether this Ilys- 

, f, Aimiies AruUiMi ^'goildmt representing the celestial watere, Omanes is Voliii- 
ma^d-B,iliraaii ; Anandates is Ameretat, geaius of the tree.s. 

f The two kinds of ashes mentioned here are those of tlio Pad-gah (Daity5«gdtus) 
or coinmon lieartb of the temple (or any lionse) and of the Atesh«gah or plare i'or tlio 
sacred fire, wlucli is fed with the greatest care. By tiara (a turban) the IVaoui (paiti- 
rldna) is meant, a cloth, used to cover the. lips- to prevent the sacred fire from being 
polluted. Fansanius well describes here the divine service as peidormed before tire 
sacred fire. The observance is still maintained. 

J Fiato(A!dbladcs I., p.' 121) says'lhesaale, calling ^oioaster a son -of Oxmaxdcs 
«. A Ahurawazda* Onnazd. \ v ’ ■ 



taspes was the father of Darius gr another Hystaspes. ^ 
At whatever time he may have lived, he was at all events 
their prophet, and the master of the Magic rites. He after hav- 
ing changed the ancient form of worship, introduced manifold 
and strange doctrines. For they (the Persians) formerly worship-" 
ped Zens and Kronos, and all other gods celebrated by the Greeks, 
only under other names, as for example they call Zeus, Bel^ He- 
racles, Sandes^ Aphrodite, diXid, the others otherwise as 

is reported by Berosos the Babylonian, and Axhenokles and 
SXMAKOS, who wrote on the most ancient history of the Assy- 
rians and Medians.” 

Before I conclude my notice of these Grecian records, and pro- 
ceed to those of the Armenians and Mohammedans, I shall notice 
some passages of later Grecian writers, who lived after Christ at 
the time of the Sassanids, on the supposed primitive principle of 
Zoroastrian theology, of which I shall treat fully in the last chap- 
ter of this book. 

The first Grecian writer who alludes to it, is Damascius. In 
his book ‘^on primitive principles” (125th pag. 384 ed. Kopp) 
he -says, ‘‘The Magi and the whole Arian nationf consider, as 
Eudemos writes, some Space, and others Time as the universal 
cause, out of which the good god as well as the evil spirit were 
separated, or as others assert, light and darkness, before these 
two spiriis arose” 

On the same^matter TheoboboS of MOPSUESXIA writes as fol- 
lows, according to the fragment preserved by the polyhistor 
Photios (Bibliotli 81). In the first book of his work (on the 
doctrines of the Magi), says Photios, J he propounds the nefarious 
doctrine of the Persians which Zarastrades introduced, viz. that on 

In this report true and false statements are mixed togetlier. It is true that the 
religion of the Farsees aiiterior to Zoroaster was much nearer to that of tlie Greeks 
than after his time ; bat it is not true that the Persians at that time worshipped 
Bel, who was the chief god of the Babylonians, and entirely unknown to the Zend 
Avesta. ■ ■ • ■ 

t By this name the Medians are to be understood. According to *He^’odotus their 
original name was “ Arioi/* 

J He was a Christian, 
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Zarouam'^ wliOEi lie m^kes tlie ruler of the whole iiiiiverse^ anti 
calls him Destiny ; and who when bringing sacrifices in order to 
generate Hormisdas, produced both Hormisclas and Satan. 

This opinion on the primitive principle of the Zoroastrian tlie- 
^ology, seems to have been current among the Christians at the time 
of the Sassaniclsj as we may learn more fully from ilrmeniaii 
writers of the 5tli century, from Eeistik, wdio wrote a book against 
heretical opinions, and from ELlSiSUS, who compiled a Iiistorj of 
Vabtan, and the wars waged by the ■ Armenians against the Per- 
sians. I shall give a translation of Exnik’s report. He says in 
his refutation of heresies (in the second book) containing a re-- 
futation of the false doctrine of the Persians : — 

** Before any thing, heaven or earth, or creatures of any kind 
whatever, therein were existing, Zeruan ■ existed, whose name 
means fortune or glory. f Ha brought, sacrifices for a thousand 
years, in the hope of obtaining a son, Gbmiex by name, who was 
lo create heaven, earth, and every 'thing therein. After having 
spent a thousand years in sacrificing, he began to deliberate* Are 
these sacrifices of mine to produce any effect, and will a son, 
Ormizt by name, be born to me ? While he was thus deliberating, 
Ormizt and Arhmen were conceived in the womb of their mother, 
Ormizt as the fruit of his sacrifices, Arhmen as that of his doubts* 
When Zeruan was aware of this event, he said, two sons are in the 
womb ; he who will come first to me, is to be made king. Ormizt, 
having perceived his father’s thoughts, revealed them to iArhmen, 
saying, Zeruan, our father intends to make him king who shall be 
born first* Having heard these words, Arhmen perforated the 
womb, and appeared before his father. , But Zeruan, when he saw 
him, did not know who he was, and asked him, who art thou ? 
He told him I am thy son.* Zeruan answered him, mj son 
is well scented and shining, but thou art dark, and ill-scented. 
While they were thus talking, Ormizt, shining and well scented, 
appeared before Zeruan, who, seeing him, perceived him at once 

He means ^arvan akarana^ i.e. boundless time, 
t Tliis interpretation is wrong. Tbe word Mtmn means simply “ time** in 
Zenda? esta, pfeser yed in tlie modem Persian zumdn* 
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to be his son Ormizt on account of whom lie was sacrificing, * He 
took the rocl,^ which lie had used in sacrificing, and gave it to 
Ormizt, saying : Hitherto this has been used by myself in bring- 
ing sacrifices for thy sake; henceforth thou mayst sacrifice for my 
sake. When Zeruan handed over his rod to Ormizt, and blessed 
him, Arlimen approached liim saying : Hast tliou not vowed to 
make that one of thy two sons King who should first come to 
thee ? Zeruan, in order to avoid breaking his vow, replied to 
Arhmen : Oli thou liar and evil doer ! the empire is to be ceded 
to thee for nine thousand years ; but I place Ormizt over thee as 
chief, and after nine thousand years, he will reign and do what he 
like. Then Ormizt and Arhmen began the work of creation; 
everything produced by Ormizt was good and right, and every 
thing wrouglit by Arhmen was bad and perverse/^ 

From both these Armenian writers, EzNiK and Elisaeus, we 
further learn, that the Zoroastrians at their times (5tli century 
A. D.) were split into two parties, inimically opposed to each 
other ; the one is called Moa (Magi, Maghava,) the other 
ZSNDIK.f 

I shall now pass over to Mohammedan writers, who lived after 
the conquest of Persia by the Mohammedans (640 A. D.); but 
I can notice of course only some interesting passages. 

Masxjdi, the celebrated Arabian historian and traveller (950 
A. D,), lias preserved tons the following notice of the sacred 
books of the P^rsees.J The first book, made by ZebadusH'T, 
was Avesta, The Persians, not being able to understand it, 
Zeradusht made a commentary, which they called Zend ; further 
he made a commentary to this commentary, and called it Pazenb. 
After Zeraduslit’s death the Persians made a commentary of the 

■5!^ This is the so called Barsom (Bere^ma, a bundle of twigs) used by the Farsee 
priests alway.s, when engaged in worship. 

t The Magi were chieliy spread in the West, in Media and Persia ; the Zendike in 
the East, in Bactria. The former seem to have acknowledged only the Avjesta or 
original texts of tlie sacred writings ; the late followed the traditional explanation, 
called Zexb. 

I S. Chwolsoha in the Zeitschrift der Deatsch Morgenlandischen Gesellst'lmft, 
m YL, p, 408-S. . ■ 
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coinri^entary, and an explanation of all the books just mentioned^ 
and called it Yazbah.* 

Ill another passage, he has the following remark on the origin 
of the word Zei^bik, i. e. heretic in Persian : — the Zbxb being 
xinly a commentary on what was formerly revealed from heaven 
(vix. the Atesta), the Persians called any one, who put forward 
religious opinions opposed to the ^4. vesta, a Zekbik, because he 
held his owm interpretations (Zend) against that of the 
“ Avestad’ 

On Zoroaster’s age he remarks that according to the Magi he 
lived 280 years before Alexander the Great (about 516 vears 

Shalirastani, a celebrated Mobaininedan writer, (who died at 
Bagdad 1153 A. D.) has given in his highly valuable work ** on 
religious sects & creeds” (MiS d-miklim ndhal) an account of the 
religion of the of whicli he had a better opinion than many 
other Blohaminedan writers. Whilst Dimishqx (died 1327 A. D.), 
Ebn Fozlak and othersj identify the Magi with idolaters and 
pagans, Shahrastani brings them under the same head with Jews, 
Cheistiaxs, and Musalmaxs, or those, the creed of whom is 
founded on revealed books ; and makes them diametrically oppos- 
ed to those who follo^y their own imagination and inventions as 
many philosophers did, the Brahmans and Sabeans (starwor- 
sliippers). From his reports we further learn that the Magi were 
split into several sects, which very likely arose at^the time of the 
Sassanids, such as the Mazbakyahs, who believed in the trans- 
migration of souls like the Brahmans and Buddhists (a doctrine 
whicli is altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta) ; theKAYOMAE- 
THIYAH, wlio believed in a revelation made by God to the first 
man, called Gayomabi' by the Parsees, corresponding to Adam 
of tlie Bible; the Zeevakiys who believed in Zaeyan akaeaxa, 
i. e. the boiindless time as the supfeme deity, which doctrines 

*• He aiideystaiKk by it those pieces, which are, called YmMSt and are Bjadcmbteilly 
Ahe latest prodtu^ioas in 

f S. Ohwolsolin, Bie Sahier IT, p, 690* ■ • " 

S. Chffokehii I, p, 2SL , ’■ 
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being altogether strange to the ancient b^)oks, were derived from ^ 
other creeds. 

Before taking final leave of these Mohammedan writers# I must 
notice a peculiar circumstance which deserves attention. In 
several Moliammedaii writings# chiefly in vernacular Persian 
dictionaries, we find ZOROASTEE, or as lie is called there Zaea- 
BUSHT, identified with Abraham# the patriarch. The Magi are 
said to have called their religion Kesh-i-Ihrahim^ i. e. creed of 
Abraham# whom they considered as their prophet and the re- 
former of their religion. They traced their religious books to 
Abraham# who was believed to have brought them from heaven. 
Of all this, however, no single word is true. The Magi or Parsee 
priests invented it for the purpose of escaping the persecutions of 
the Mohammedans, and that they might be tolerated to a certain 
extent ; for only those creeds were tolerated by the Mohammedans# 
the followers of which were able to convince them of their posses- 
sion of sacred books, connected in any way with the Jewish 
religion, the prophets of which had been acknowledged by Mo- 
hammed. 


2.— THE EUROPEAN RESEARCHES. 

The nations pf modern Europe come into contact with the 
adherents of the Zoroastrian religion in ’ the western part of India, 
where they had settled when they left their fiitherland Persia, to 
escape the persecutions of the Mohammedans. Already in the 
17th century, manuscripts of the sacred books of the Parsees 
were brought to England as a mere article of curiosity, but were 
a sealed book to every one. The first, who attempted to give 
a complete description of the doctrines of the Magi, was the 
celebrated Oxford Scholar, HIDE. In his very learned work, 
Historia religionis veterum, Persar^mcbruinqiie Magonim,** the 
first edition of which was published in the year 1700^ he displays 
a vast deal of information# derived from -all the'soiii’ces which 
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wefe accessible to biiB, on tlie Parsee religion from Grecian and 
Eomao, as well as from Arabian and Persian writers, and tries liis 
utmost to tlirow light on the religion of the Magi, so famous in 
antiquity ; but being utterly unable to read the original texts of 
the Zend-Avesta, though he himself was in possession of several 
manuscripts of them, he could not succeed in furnishing his read- 
ers with a real insight into that ancient creed* His work acted, 
however, as a stimulus to others to take more interest in tliQ 
matter* 

The first scholar, who made the European nations acquainted 
with the contents of the sacred books of the Parsecs, was the 
celebnited Frenchman Aivquetil Dtr Peiibo:x. His ardour and 
7.eai are almost unparallelled in the history of scholarship* He 
happened once to see a fric simile of some pages written in 
Zend characters, which were circulated as a mere cufiosity* Actu- 
ated by the liveliest desire of earning the glory of first opening 
the Zend-Avesta to Europeans, he suddenly resolved upon setting 
out for Western India in order to purchase manuscriptsof ali the 
sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion, and to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their contents, and of the religious customs of the 
Parsees from the priests. Being himself unable to afford the 
means required for carrying out his plan, he entered himself as a 
sailor in a ship of the French Indian Company, bound for Bom- 
bay ill the year 1754, where he safely arrived after a very pro- 
tracted and dangerous voyage. All the hardships he had to 
suffer during his passage would have been endured in vain, and he 
would have ultimately failed in obtaining what he was aiming at, 
if the French Government had not granted him support. The 
Parsee priests being full of distrust towards him, were not willing 
to sell him valuable manuscripts, and far less to teach him the 
language of their sacred books.* Finally the only means of obtain- 

^ Since the Parsees and their priests have come more into contact with the Euro- 
peans^ this distrust has subsided to a certain extent. 1 mysolf have conversed often 
with Bastoors on their sacred hooks and their ■I’oligion ; they showed thomsidves 
very kind towards me, and always ready to give me any explanation of rites and cere- 
monksfor wWls I, might ask, • . ■ ' , ‘ 
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ing the object wished for was money. * bribed one of the most 
kcarned Dustoors, Dus toor DSrab, at Surat, to procure him manu- 
scripts, and to instruct him in the Zend and Pehlevi languages. 
But to ascertain whether he was not deceived by the Dustoor, he 
opened an intercourse with some other priests (Kaus and Manjerj,) 
and was very much satisfied at finding that the manuscripts he 
purchased first, were genuine. When he thought himself pro- 
ficient enough in Zend and Pehlevi, he set about making a French 
translation of the whole Zend-xItesta. He commenced that work 
in March 1759, and was engaged in it up to the timeof his depar- 
ture. He left for Europe in 1761, after six years’ stay in dilferent 
places of Western India. He had purchased about 1 80 manuscripts 
in different oriental languages, among the number of which were 
copies of the sacred books of the Parsees. When, after a long 
and painful passage he arrived in Europe, he did not proceed at 
once to his fatherland, France, but went first to England to 
ascertain, whether or not the Zend manuscripts to be found there 
agreed with those in his own possession. Finding that they did 
not differ, he returned quite satisfied to France. All his manu- 
scripts, together with the dictations of the Dustoors, were deposited 
at the Imperial library at Paris, where they may be still inspected, 
and used by the student. Ten^ years after his departure from 
India he published, (in 1771), as the fruit of his indefatigable 
zeal and industry, the following highly important work in French, 
Zend-Avesta^ work of Zoroaster^ mniaining the iJmhgicalr 
physical, and moral ideas of this lawgiver, the ceremonies of the 
divine service which he esiahlished, and several important traits 
respecting the ancient history of the Persians, translated into 
French from the Zend Original, with notes and several treatises for 
illustrating the matters contained in it» By Angiietil du Perron. 
2 vols. 4:to. 

This groundwork for the Zend studies in Europe created an 
immense sensation when it was published. A new world of 
ideas seemed to have been disclosed to the European scholars ; 
the veil which covered the mysteries of the famous fotmder of the 
doctrines of the Magi seemed to be lifted. But the philosophers 
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found tliemselm soon .greatly ' disappointed. KAli^T, tlie great 
German pliilosoplier, said, after a careful perusal of tlie wliole 
work, that tliroiiglioiit the whole Zend-xlvesta not the slightest 
trace of philosophical ideas could be discovered. 

The chief qiiestion, however, was the authenticity of these 
books. Some contested, others advocated it. In England, the 
opinion prevailed, that the books were forged, and Aiicjuetil im- 
posed upon by the priests. The celebrated oriental scholar 
Sir.: William Joses, published in. 1771 , a, letter ,in French, 
addressed to Anquetil du Perron, (W". Jones’ works vol. x., 
pp. 403 — 99) ^yherehe tried to prove that the works translatecUby 
tliat scholar could not be considered as the composition of the 
celebrated Zoroaster. , . The chief reason .-alleged' by liim was, ' that : 
their contents grossly contradicted conimon sense and all sound 
reasoning ; the authority of these books as the chief source o£ infor- 
mation on the doctrines of Zoroaster was thus denied, and they ■ 
were represented as the fictions of priestcraft brought forward as 
the works of Zoroaster. RlCHABOSON, the celebrated Persian 
lexicographer, tried to prove the spuriousness of the Parsee books 
translated by iAnquetil mainly from philological reasons. He 
held the opinion (in the preface to his Persian Dictionary) that 
the two languages Zsnd and PMeh% from wliicli tlie learned 
Frenchman had translated them, were merely invented, never 
having been living in the provinces of the Persian Empire. 
His opinion was founded upon four reasons ; (i) there is too 
great a number of Arabic words in both of them, which is a 
strong proof against their genuineness ; (2) the harsh combina- 
tions of consonants are contrary to .the genius of the Persian 
language ; (3) there is no connection between them and modern 
Persian ; (4) the contents of the books besides are so childish 
that they cannot be ascribed to the ancient Persians. All these 
reasons are easily to be refuted from the present state of tlie 
researches into the Zend Avesta; but it would be a mere wasting 
,of space and time to enler into 'a real discussion about the 
authenticity of Zend and Pehleyi. In Zend and Pehlevi there 
' are no Arabic words whatever ; • Zend is quite a pure Arian 
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dialect, the elder sister of Sanskrit, as ijdll be seen easily from 
the outline of a grammar of that language which I intend to give 
in the second chapter ; in Pehlevi there are many Chaldee, 
but no Arabic words, as we shall see afterwards, as well as its 
close connection with modern Persian. 

In France the authenticity was not doubted, and the great 
merits of Anquetil at once acknowledged. In Germany the 
opinions of the scholars were at an issue. Some, as Meihers 
and Tychsen, acceded to the proofs alleged against the genuine- 
ness of these books ; but another renowned German scholar, 
Klsuk.ee, not only espoused the authenticity of Anquetifs work, 
but translated the whole of it irito German, and added several ap- 
pendices, containing the passages of the ancient writers on the reli- 
gion of the Magi. In advocating the authenticity of Anqiietils 
Zend-Avesta, he relied chiefly on the accordance of the reports of 
the ciassical writers with those contained in these books. That 
this is actually the case, we shall see at the end of this work. 

For a long time the correctness of AnquetiTs translation was 
not doubted by any one, for he had learned the languages from 
the most clever Parsee priests themselves, who were supposed to 
possess necessarily a thorough and profound knowledge of their 
sacred books. In Germany the work was thenceforth the stand- 
ard authority for all researches into the ancient Persian religion, 
and the divines used it even for the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. In JBngland it was laid aside as spurious, and not 
deserving any attention. The most comprehensive and best 
description of the Persian religion, chiefly according to the work 
of Anquetil, was compiled by Rhode, The holy tradition of 
the Zend people.” (1820). 

Inquiries into the real nature of the Zend and Pehlevi lan- 
guages were not made, until more than fifty years after An- 
quetil’s work had appeared. The first, who attempted to 
broach this difficult subject, was the great Danish scholar 
Rask, who himself had been in this' Presidency (Bombay) 
and had purchased many valuable Zend and Pehlevi manu- 
scripts for the library at Copenhagen. He wrote m 1826 a 
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pampHet On tlie age aB,d , genuineness of the Zend lan- 
guage/* In this little book he proted^ the close affinity of 
the language of the Zend-Avesta to - the Sanskrit, This proof 
was suiicieiit to ' remove "any doubts, whatever entertained on the 
genuineness of the Zend language, ... If this language was a true 
and genuine sister to the Sanskrit, then of course it could not be 
a mere invention of priests, who besides would have been utterly 
unable to invent such a well organised, language as the Zend 
really is. Although Anquetll had deposited all tlie rough copies of 
his work together with the dictations of his Parsee teadsers (they 
go by the name les brouillons d* Anquetir*) at the Imperial 
library at Paris for the purpose-'.of subjecting his trauslation to 
public examination, for a long time no/examiner was to be found. 
As he possessed neither a grammar nor a 'dictionary of the Zend 
languages (because they did not exist), there were in ‘fact no 
means of subjecting his work to a rigid examination. First, the 
^grammatical structure of this ancient language and tlie etymology 
of the words were to be discovered. But how could that be ar- 
rived at ? The only means serving this purpose were the Sanskrit, 
with which highly finished language the Europeans have become 
acquainted since the end of the last century. Anquetll himself 
was thinking of acquiring a knowledge of this language from the 
Brahmans and translating the Vedas, but he did not succeed. 
The study of Sanskrit spread rapidly from England to France and 
Germany ; everywhere the high importance of this classical 
language was at once acknowledged. The scholars discovered 
soon its close affinity to Greek and Latin, and as soon as aitention 
was directed towards the Zend-Avesta, the closest possible rela- 
tion of its language to the Sanskrit could not but strike the 
enquirer, even at a glance. As I have already mentioned, Rask 
first proved the close affinity, but he gave only some hints which 
were apt to lead men of high talents to discoveries ; on that 
account Rask himself cannot be considered as one of the founders 
of Zend philology. This honour was reserved to a Frenchman also. 
..,„„„.,„T|ie,...lirst/,3vho ..laid the foundation of a real Zend.. philology, ...was 
EuaBHE Bukhoot, professor of Sanskrit at the College de France 
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at Paris, oDe of tlie most gifted and talented scholars of the whole ^ 
world, a man of whom, as their countryman, Frenchmen have just 
reason to be proud. Being himself exceedingly well versed in the 
so-called classical Sanskrit (not in that of the Vedas) — of his mas- 
tery over which language he left to us more than sufficient speci- 
mens in his translation of the Bhdgavata Ftmiua and his classical 
works on Buddhism, — he applied his sound and critical knowledge 
of it to the discovery of the rudiments of Zend grammar and etymo- 
logy ; and his laborious researches were crowned with success. 
He first discovered then the great incorrectness of AnquetiPs 
translation, being the necessary result of his total want of acquain- 
tance with any thing like the grammar of the Zend language. In 
making his researches he availed himself of call’s San- 

skrit translation of the greater part of the prayer-book Ymna, 
but criticised it by applying comparative pbilology, chiefly 
Sanskrit. Most oi his researches he laid down in his excellent 
work entitled Commentary on the Yasna” (1833-35), in wffiich^ 
starting from Neriosingh’s Sanskrit translation, he gave the 
translation, with too copious an explanation, of only the first 
chapter out of the seventy-two, which make up the present 
Yasna or prayerbook. In several numbers of the Journal 
Asiatique (1844-46)” he published a revised text, translation 
and explanation of the 9th cliapter of Yasna, containing the 
praise of Moim (corresponding to the Soma of the Brahmans). 
He published besides, lithographed, the fairest copy of a Vendid'^ 
sdde comprising the Vendidddy Yasna^ and Visparadt without 
the Pehlevi translation) which he found among the manuscripts 
brought by Anqiietil. This was the first edition of Zend texts 
which appeared in Europe (1829-43). After that publication he 
left the Zend studies, and engaged himself chiefly in re-searches into 
Buddhism. In 3852 a premature death put an end to his impor- 
tant discoveries in several branches of the Oriental antiquities. 

Before I proceed to trace the further course of the Zend studies 
chiefly in Germany, I intend to. review briefly the merits of the 
two Frenchmen whoTiaveJust .claims to' be regarded as the found- ■ 
ers of our investigations into the. Zend-Avesta* 
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!kNatrSTlL BU Perrc^K fiirnislied Europe witli all tlie materials 
for tliese researches, and by his 'translation introduced the literary 
world to the chief contents of the sacred books of the Zoroastrians. 
His work, although utterly incorrect and inaccurate, nevertheless 
gives a notion of the whole of the Zoroastrian ideas. One could 
ieani from his books t!ie different names of the divine beings, of 
the evil spirits, ceremonies, observances, doctrines and the con- 
tents in genera!. The reader • could see for instance that 
ill the first chapter of the VendkMd^ the names of sixteen 
countries were eiiuiiierated, which being originally good, were 
spoiled by the bad creations of the devil ; that in its second chap- 
ter, the story of Yima (Jeinshkl) was, treated, tliat the Yasm 
contains prayers of different kinds, addressed to different objects 
of worship &c. But it is in the easier parts only that he could 
gain even an approximate knowledge of the contents; in the 
^more difficult ones, as the Gtthas, lie .eouM not attain thus iniich, 
because ' tliere nearly all was translated “by Anqiietil dii Perron 
according to his own fiincy^ aiid imagination. ' Anquelil being 
utterly unable to distinguish 'Cases, ^ tenses, moods, personal ter- 
minations &c., was liable to the gravest errors and mistakes, 
which gave rise to wrong conception not only of subordinate 
points, but of such as were of the -highest importance to those 
interested in the Zoroastrian religion. 

. To enable the reader to Judge of Anquetifs way of translat- 
ing, I shall give his translation of one of*, the most cele- 
brated passages of the Vendkkd (19, 9 edition of Westergaard) 
which was supposed to prove Zarmn akarana^ i. e. the boiiiidiess 
time, to be the primitive being, the creator of the good and the bad 
spirits. 

AhriraaB,* master of the bad daw! the being absorbed in 
glory has given (created) thee, the boundless Time has given thee, 
it has given also, with magnificence, the Aiiishaslipands, &e.” Ac- 
cording to this translation Ormuzd and Ahriman are not tlie two 

* Tke verse concMes an olU mng^ descnbing the deviFs attacks maSe upon Zara- 
thmsta, and the €ouvex*sation carried on between tiiem* In the, third chapter of this 
work the readbr will find a'transktioa of the whole. 
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primitive spirits, but tliey themselves we^e created by a Supreme 
being called Zaruan ahirmayi. e. the boundless time. This 
doctrine being altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta, as we shall 
see afterwards, was merely interpreted into this passage by 
Anquetil according to the teaching of his masters, the Diistoorsj 
in consequence of his grammatical ignorance. He translates the 
words “ Zruni aharane' as nominative case, whilst a very super- 
ficial knowledge of Zend and Sanskrit grammars suffices to 
recognise both the forms as so called locatives ; they are therefore 
to be translated only “ in the boundless time,” the subject of the 
sentence being gpento maiuyus^ i. e. the white spirit (a name of 
Ormuzd) ; were it the nominative case, and the subject of the 
sentence, then we should have to expect ‘‘ Zarva akaranem/* 
The right translation which I anticipate from the third chapter, 
in order to compare it with that of Anquetil, is as follows : 

** Oh evil-knowing Angromainyus (Ahrirnan) ! The white 
spirit made (these weapons required to defeat the influences of 
the bad spirit) in the boundless time,* the immortal holy Saints 
assisted him in making them,’’' 

Although we may distinctly gather from this specimen, that 
Anquetil is nowhere to be relied upon, lacking ahvays accuracy, 
yet we must thankfully acknowledge, how much we owe to him, 
as the founder of all researches subsequently made into the 
Zend-Avesta. Whilst the translation itself is utterly inaccurate 
and erroneous, ^is descriptions of ceremonies and rites are quite 
correct, as I myself can assure the reader from my intercourse 
with Parsee priests. He was a trustworthy man in every re- 
spect, and wrote only what he was taught by the Parsee Dustoors.f 

That means only, at a time unknown, at a time immemorial, or in the beginning, 
t The European reader will not be a little astonished to learn, that Anquetil's work 
was regarded afterwards as a kind of authority by the Dustoors theniselves. So for 
instance the late Highpriest of the Parsees at Bombay, Eduljee Barabjee Rustomjee, 
who passed for the most learned Priest of his time in India, quotes in hia Guznratee 
work “ Muji'/At'i-SSartosht” (the miracles of Zoroaster) p. 10 Anquetil as an authority 
in order to countenance his strange and quite erroneous explanation of the w’ord ‘‘ ^tehr- 
pa^mihem^' (decorated witli stars) to mean ** Sadarah"* the shirt wor^ by the Parsees, 
an interpretation which contradicts the tradition as well as the contexts of the passages, 
and was consequently not acknowledged by other Bustoors. ♦ 
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Tlfese Higli-priests of tjie Parsee commanifcj, are the oiilj 
preservers of the religious tradilious, and their interpreters^ derive 
all infiimiation on their religion not from the origiiuil Zend texts 
themselves, but from the Pehlevi translation made of them at 
the time of the Sassanids. Considering that even this translation 
is not quite correct, and besides, that it is not widerstoocl by the 
Dustoors ill a critical and philological way, how can Anc'iuetil be 
expected to have furnished us wilft an accurate translation ? In 
many instances Aiiqueti! iiiisunderstocul the Bosloors, also ; 
so that his translation was tinged with, errors oftiiree kiiuls, 
viz, those of the Pehlevi translations, those of the Dustoru's, 
and those of his own misunderstandings. His work, therefore, 
cannot stand the test, and from a critical point of view it eaiiiiot 
be styled even a translation ; it is only a summary report, in an 
extended form, of the contents ■ of the Zend-Avesta. But he 
cannot be blamed for that ; at his time it was quite impossible 
for the most learaed and sagacious scholars to - do more tliari he 
really did. From the Dustoors he learned the approximate 
meanings of the words, and starting from this very riidirneiitary 
knowledge, he then simply guessed the sense of each sentence, 
Burnouf, who first investigated, in a scientific wav, into tlielan- 
giiage of Ilia Zend-Avesta, would never have succeeded in laying a 
foundation of Zend philology without AnquetiPs labours. Anquetil 
had left ample materials for researches to be instituted in future, 
and had furnished the scholars with a summary the contents of 
the Zend-Avesta. Burnouf, in making his researches, availed 
himself chiefly of a Sanskrit translation of the Yasim, or prayer- 
book of the Parsees, and found on a closer inquiry, that this work 
was more reliable than Anquetil’s translation. Tlie Pehlevi 
translation, upon which that into Sanskrit is founded, wmuld have 
better answered his purposes ; but as he did not take the trouble 
required to study this quite peculiar language, it was of no 
use to him, Neriosengh’s Sanskrit translation was then, as to 
grammatical forms and etymologies rectified by Burnouf; tlirougli 
' comparative^ philology, chiefly Sanskrit. ^ But these aids did not 
prevent him from committing many^ .-errors, , On the one side he 
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relied too raucli on Neriosengh’s imperfect work, on the other/lie 
applied too often to Sanskrit etymologies* It is true, he 
bad made extensive preparations, before be commenced bis 
researches, for he compiled for his private use a dictionary of 
the Zend words with quotations from the Zend-Avesta, where 
each particular word occurs. In making his laborious inquiries 
into the meaning of any particular word, he quoted parallels, the 
broad ground on which the whole of modern philology, so highly 
developed, rests. But there being at his disposal no printed 
editions of the Zend-Avesta, based on different manuscripts, and 
pointing out the various readings, he could not peruse the whole 
of it so carefully, as would have been required to guard him 
against many mistakes, which he was otherwise unable to avoid ; 
he, therefore, was often obliged to forego and overlook the impor- 
tant passages which would have guided him, in many instances, 
in fixing the exact meaning. 

In his etymological proofs he was not always fortunate.^ He 
lacked, to a certain extent, the skill required for making sound 
etymologies (which is really a very difficult task), and, besides, 
his acquaintance with the most ancient forms and words of the 
Sanskrit, as they are to be met with in the Vedas only, was 
too superficial. The Iranian languages, such as Persian, 
(the application of which requires even much greater skill and 
knowledge than that of the Sanskrit), were but little attended to 
by him. Whilft Burnouf often failed in his etymologies, he was 

1 cannot enter liere into details ; I sliallonly point out some etymological mistakes. 
Ahhiuirija^ (Ys. 9,14 Vend 10, 11) he says, is derived from the Yedic root a??/, to Vt’bich 
he ascribes the meaning to sing,” attributing to that word the sense of made for 
being sung.” That is utterly wrong. The root anj\to which he traces the word in 
question, never means in the Vedas “ to sing” as he asserts, but “ to smear, anoint;” (it 
is identical with the Latin ungm^ to smear). The context of the passage, where 
the W'Ord in question occurs, besides, requires another meaning. Had he cast a 
slight glance only at Vend 10, 3, 7, he %vouId have recognised the vrord to be a- 
nuroeral, meaning four times” (literally till the fourth time) and being composed 
of the prep, sition d (up, to, till, as far as) and khtuirya {quatuor in Latin, keitiri in 
Litthuanian, four). To the word huraftm (he WTites the crude form wrongly 
karafna^ guessing it from the very, frequent genitive of the plurai kara/ndm) he 
ascribes the meaning deaf^ w'hiie it means according to the Vedic language the ** per- 
formers of sac-rifices,” as we shall see afterwardsi * 
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alttlost always siiccessfiiJ ia determiiiing;tliegraniniatieal termina- 
tions, their affinity to those of the Sanskrit being too close not to 
be recognised at once by a good Sanskrit scholar. But notwith- 
standing some mideniabie defects in liis researches, he was the first, 
who gare not a mere paraphrase or an approximate statement of 
the contents, but a real translation of two chapters of the Yasiia 
(1st and 9tli)*, That was a great step taken towards a sound 
pliiluloglcal interpretation of the whole Zend-Avesta. But the 
great scholar seems to have become in the course of his stu- 
dies weary of spending many years in the explanation of a 
few chapters only, and did not pursue further his inquiries. 
After having simply pointed out the way, and paved it |>artiaily, 
he left it to others to follow his tracks. His results refer chiefly 
to gramraalica! points and the meanings of words, but very little 
to the contents of all the sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion, 
its origin,- and cletelopmenl. About these matters his knowledge 
went only a little hejond tliat of AnquetiL He had no idea of the 
■iinportanceof the,6S.thas ; he neither knew that their language 
differs from the usual Zend language of the other books, nor that 
they are metrical compositions, their metres agreeing witli those of 
the Vedic songs : so that he was unable to trace even the slightest 
features of a history of the Zoroastrian religion and its sacred 
.writings. , The- task was, however, at his time too difficuit to be 
carried out. He, however, discliarged his duties as the founder 
of the first outlines of Zend piiilology with an accuracy, faithful- 
ness, conscientiousness and sagacity, which endear him to every 
sincere reader, and make his , premature death to be deeply 
regretted. He was really a master in scholarship and scientific 
investigations, and every page lie wrote, even where lie erred, bears 
witness to the truth of this statement. 

Whilst the honour of having first opened the venerable docu- 
ments of the Zoroastrian doctrines to the civilized world, belongs 
to France, Germany and Denmark have to claim the merit of 
having further advanced this entirely new branch of pliiloiogical 
■and antiquarian 'Studies. 

The first German scholar who made up his mind to take up the 
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study of tlse Zend-Avesta, ■' 'was JUSTUS*'' Olshausek, Professor 
of oriental languages at Kiel (now one of tlie Directors in tiie 
Office of the Afinister of Public Instruction in Prussia). He 
intended to publisli an edition of the Zend-Avesta, according to 
tlienianuseripts extant in Europe, cliieflyat Paris and Copenliageiis 
and to furnish the learned public with a grammar and dictionary. 
He conimeoeed liis edition by publishing the first four chapters 
of the Yendidad, or the code of the Parsees^ in the year 1S29 ; 
but after this first number had appeared, he stopped Ills edition, 
and left this extremely difficult, and in many respects thankless 
branch of studies. 

This fragment, published by Olshausen, and the edition of a 
copy of a Vendidad-sfidali, belonging to the Imperial library at; 
Paris, by Burnoiif, were the only means available for German 
scholars vdio liad a desire to decipher the language and teaching 
of the great Zoroaster. The utter insufficiency of these, in order 
to make any progress in these studies, was felt by all orieEital 
scholars in Germariy. They were, therefore, driven to content 
themselves with the results arrived at by Burnouf. . 

The first who made an extensive and useful application of 
them, now and then adding some remarks of his own, was 
Feanois BopP, tlie celebrated contpiler of the first comparative 
grammar of some of the chief languages of the Arian stock. He 
tried to give an outline of Zend grammar, chiefly according to the 
results arrived atfby Burnouf, but no where made real discoveries 
of much importance in the Zend language as that famous 
Frenchman did. Ilis sketch of Zend grammar, scattered through- 
out his comparative grammar, although imperfeet ami imcornplete 
as a first outline, was, and is up to this time, a valuable assist- 
ance to that Im'ger numi)er of oriental scliulars who are desirous 
of acquiring soine laiowledge of Zend without takingthe immense 
trouble of investigating into the original texts themselves. 

The first step to be taken by, German scholars t«>wartls an ad- 
vancement in the unravelling, of the .mysteries of the Zend- 
Avesta. was to put themselves in possession of larger ’'ami better 
materials for their researches.: ■ "There being m Zend iiilniiscripts'^ 
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of importance in any German Library, tlie students were obligee! 
to go to Paris, Copenhagen, London and Oxford, the only places 
where Zend mannscripts of value are to be found in Europe. 
Among the German States the honour of having provided scholars 
with the necessary meatis to stay at these places in order to col- 
lect more ample materials, belongs to Bavaria. 

The Bavarian government granted considerable sums for these 
purposes to two scholars of its country, to Joseph Muller, now 
Professor of Oriental languages at i\Iunich, and FREDERIC 
Spiegel, now Professor of Oriental languages at the Bavarian 
University Erlangen. Joseph Muller went to Paris to copy out 
the most important Zend and Pelilevi inanuscri])ts. lie seems to 
have been very busy during his stay at Paris; he himself, how- 
ever, made but little use of the materials collected by him. He 
published two small treatises only, one “on the Ptdilevi language’’ 
(in the French Asiatic Journal 183S), treating of the alphabet 
solely, and one “ on the commencement of th.e Bandehesh” (in 
the Transactions of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences). Both 
are valuable, but chiefly based on Anquelirs papers, which the 
author tliankfully acknowledged. Mliller, tery likely deterred by 
the enormous difficulties like many others, then left this branch 
of studies, and handed most of his materials over to his younger 
and more energetic countryman, Frederic Spiegel. 

This scliolar intended to give to the learned world the first 
critical edition of all writings in the Zend langua^^, and commonly 
called the Zend-Avesta, to be based on a careful comparison of 
all manuscripts then extant in Europe. The materials left to 
him by Joseph Muller and Olslmusen, not being sufficient to 
achieve this task, he wetH, miiuificeiuly supported by the Bavarian 
government, to Copenhagen, Paris, London and Oxford, and 
copied out all those lu ami scripts, which lie required for ids pur- 
pose. liis intention was not only to publish all the original texts 
together with the ancient Pehlevi translation, but to prepare a 
German translation of them with notes, and to issue both at the 
same- time* But before he was so far -advanced as to be able to 
publish a part of hia large work, an^edition of the Veniidttd i^ddak 
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(comprising the proper Vendidddy ' Tns7ia and Visparaty) in*- 
Roman characters, with an index and glossary, appeared in 1850 « 

at Leipsic. 

The author of this really very useful work, which made the 
original texts of the Zend-Avesta known to the learned public at 
large, was 13 ermann Brockhans, Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Leipsic. He, not being in possession of such 
extensive materials as Spiegel, contented himself with a trail- 
scripiion of Biiriioiif’s edition in Zend characters into those of the 
Roman alphabet, and pointed out in foot-notes the various readings 
of Framjee Aspendiarjee’s edition published at Bombay in the years 
1842-43 in Guzarathi characters. To facilitate to the students these 
researches, he added an index, indicating in alphabetical order, the 
passage where each particular word occurs. In a glossary (distinct 
from tlie index), he collected the explanations of the Zend words 
as far as they had been given by Burnouf, Bopp, Speigel, &c. It 
was a rudimentary Zend dictionary, but of course very incomplete, 
the author confining himself only to those words which were al- 
ready explained by other scholars. Now and then lie corrected 
errors. 

This useful book contributed largely towards encouraging the 
Zend studies in Germany. Biirnoufs edition and commentary on 
tlie first chapter of the Yasna were too costly and comprehensive 
to become generally used among the students of German univer- 
sities. The wodc of Brockhaus, then, formed the manual for 
those Sanskrit students who had a desire of making tliemselves 
acquainted with the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta. The 
German Sanskrit Professors began to teach now and then Zend, 
but their knowledge of this language being very limited, they 
could not succeed in training young men for this branch of 
studies iit the same way as they did successfully in Sanskrit. 

The subject is actually so extremely difficult, that every one who 
is desirous of acquirittg a real knowledge of it, is compelled to lay 
aside for many years nearly all other studies, and devote his 
time solely to Zend. The language could not be "learnt like 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hebrew^ Chaldee, Syriac, ^Aethiopic 
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Tiirldslij ClnBespj cte. (a^ whkli languages are taiiglit in CTermaii 
Uuivensiiics, liut oi‘ course not always at tlie sauje plaoe) from 
grainiiuirs aiul ilii'liimaries ; in fact, the Zend language before it 
coiikl be learnr, bad first to be discovered. But even to begin 
tins task, a very eornprebeiusive and accurate knowledge of several 
oriental langiiagesj a.s the starting point for further iiiqiiiries, was 
indispensable. 

In the iiieati time, the iiiiportarice of the Zend language for 
antiquarian aiifl pinlological researches became more generally 
known, chiefly in consequenee of the attempts made to read the 
cuneiform iiiscriptions to be fomnl in Persia, The first language 
of these insevipti^ms (which exhibit in Persepolis and tlie r‘jck of 
Bisutiin three bingnages) is an x4rian one, and decidedly the 
mother of the modern Persian. Its very cdcjse aflisiity to the 
Zend language, striudc every one at the first glatice ; thence the 
great iiuportance of tliis language for deciphering these inscrip- 
tions was at •once ai*knowledged. That circumstance reiiiovec! 
chiefly in ICnglaiicl many doubts wldclmwere enteriainech nearly 
tip to the present time, on the genuineness of the Zeiul language. 
The first work, written in English, which sliews an acquaintance 
with the origiiuil Zend texts, is Uevd. Dr. Wilson’s hook on the 
Parsee religion, published at Boiuhay in 1843. 

Whilst Spiegel was prcqairing his critical edition of the Zend- 
Avesta, Westergaaud, Pr(dessor at Copenhagen, announced 
another one als«), prepared from the same materijths which were at 
the former’s disposal. This great Danish sehedar Imd the first 
edaims to the publication of an edition of the Zcnii texts, on 
account of the great trouble he had ' taken fo collect additional 
materials for $uc!i a work. Not satisfied with the materials 
extaiit in Europe, he left for India and Persia in order to searc'h 
after new ones. During his stay in India and Persia (1841-43) 
he unfortuiiatcdy did not succeed in obtaining new uumuscripis of 
high value. There are, however, as I am told by Dustoors, some 
very old copies of the Zend books extant in Gu^jeral, but it is 
very ilifiiculf to piinihase them. In Persia, -no books, hitherto 
unknown, eoukl be discovered by Westergaard,, anti even of those 
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known to the Parsees of India, he foimd only very Pew copies. ^ 
We iriiist therefore consider Western India, chiefly Guzerat, as » 
the only place where some books, hitlserto unknown, may be 
discovered. In the advertisenmnt of his edition of the Zend- 
Avesta, "Westergaard announced the addition of a complete Idc- 
tiooary, with a grammar of botli the Zend dialects, an English 
translation of the whole, and an account of Iranian antiquities 
according to the Zend-Avesta. 

The first fruit of Westergaard’s Iranian studies was, however, 
not the edition of the Zend-Avesta, but that of the Bmufehe^h^ L e, 
on the origins of tlie creatures, now extant only in Pehlevi, the 
Zend original being lost. It is a compendious description of the . 
whole Parsee religion, but not acknowledged by tlie Dustoors 
as a canonical book, like those styled Zend-Avesta. Its con- 
tents agreeing so exceedingly well with the reports of Tlieopompos 
and Hermippos, quoted above, we are driven to assign to the 
original or its sources a date not later than the 4tb century 
before the Christian era. Westergaard's editiuii (Copenhagen, 
1851) exhibits, however, only a lithographed version of one very 
old codex of the Biuideliesh, extant in the library of Copenhagen. 

He added neither translation nor notes ; the only addition ha 
made, was the transcript of two inscriptions of the Sassanids, 
found at Hajii,biid, which were copied out by him during his stay 
in Persia. I undertook to review this c-dititm, and the substance 
of my review wair a short sketch of the Pehlevi grammar (1854.) 

Before Spiegel issued tlie first number of his edition of tlie 
Zend texts, lie published “ a grammar of the Parsi language’^ 
(Leipsic, 1851). lie moans by Pars! language that one 
which is now called by the Dustoor Pazeud. It differs very little 
from the modern Persian, except in tlie want of Arabic words, ^ 
and is identical with the Persian, as written by the great Persian \ 
poet Firdiisi (1000 A. D.) We, therefore, are fully entitled to 
call it a somewhat obsolete form of the modern Persian. Spiegel 
added some specimens of religious ii.terature, extant in PStsi, with 
a German translation. I reviewed the, 'book '( 185 fs), and was ■ 
able to , point out at once ‘that" want of really scientific research 
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and sohikI pliilolo^^ical t?aining, wliicli I afterwards discovered to 
be the cliaracteristic of all his publiealiojis oii the Zend-Avesta. 
His philology and method of inquiry are out of date ; philological 
subjects were thus treated fifty years ago. Tlie truth of this 
remcirk wii! be seen from tim reniaining portion of this first chapter- 
A sliort time after this grammar, the first luuiiber of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta, comprising the Zend text of about 
10 chapters of the YendidSd, appeared. It was beautifully 
printed witli new type at the Imperial printing office at Vienna 
(1851,) and is really a master-piece of ty|)(fgraphy. This 
number, cGiitnining the mere text, without various readings or the 
Pehlevi translation, liul not suffice to enable the render to I'unn a 
judgment of tlie way in which tlie text was made up. Tlie 
publication of the larger remaining portion of the Vendidad, 
together witli the Pehlevi translation of the whole was, alrhongli 
printed, delayed till 1853. In the same year the first number ot 
Westergaard’s edition, printed at .Copenhagen, appeared. It 
comprised the text of the Yasna only, chiefly based on a very old 
codex (copied about 500 years ago, the oldest of all Zend maim- 
scripts now extant in Europe) with foot notes indicating some 
of the more important various readings of other codices. 
The edition, although not so beautifully printed as that of 
Spiegel, was very cleverly made, and made a rnsicli better 
impression upon the student than tliafc of his rival. In this first 
number one could see that he had recognized thv^ five Gdthas as 
metrical pieces (I had seen that before the publication). These 
first numbers of Spiegel’s and Westergaard’s editions, together 
with Spiegel’s transhuioii of the whole Veudidad, were reviewed' 
(1852-53) by one ol the most distinguished and sagacious San- 
skrit scholars of Europe, Theoboe Bexpey, Professor ol San- 
skrit at the University of Gottiugen^,. in Hanover. He showed 
that the iiietlu)d adifpted by Spiegel of giving a critical revision 
of the Zend texts, and a translation and'Gxplanatioii of was 

utterly wrong, pointing tmt that the ^stmleot, pursuing SpiegePs 
way^. never could arrive at a real insight into the sense of the Zend- 
Avesta. iSpiegel, neither sufficiently , trained in Sanskrit, nor 
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knowing; kow to apply well tlie results of comparative pliilology 
to the interpretation of the Zend-Avesta, relied, in liis transla- 
tion, mainly on the Pehlevi translation, which was inacces- 
sible to all other German scholars except himself. He sup- 
posed, that this ancient translation, made about 1300 or 1400 
years ago by the most learned Parsee priests in Persia, was the 
only true basis on which a sound Zend philology could be 
founded. The correctness of this translation is to be tested by 
the comparison of the Iranian dialects, such as Pehlevi, Parsee, 
and modern Persian ; and then, in the last instance, Sanskrit 
and some other languages may be applied too. Heferenees to 
parallel passages are, according to liis opinion, useful, but by all 
means subordinate to the traditional explanations of the priests. 
To judge impartially of his work, first a knowledge of the 
Pehlevi language was to be obtained. Ben fey could not enter 
into a discussion on the correctness or incorrectness of the 
Pehlevi translation, because it was inaccessible to bim ; but he 
showed Spiegel, that by the application of Sanskrit, the forms 
of whicii language are so very near to Zend, and by comparative 
philology, one miglit arrive at a mucli better understandirig 
of the Zend-Avesta than by his method. From his trajislation, 
which teems with passages unintelligible to the reader, almost all 
oriental scholars in Germany, as well as other educated men, who 
toede an interest in the studie.s, were driven to the conclusion that 
the Ftdilevi traiislfition is either totally incorrect or misiuKlerstood 
by Spiegel. The book, therefore, met with but little success in 
Germany ; it wnis too far below what had been already achieved 
by Burnouf in the translation of the Zend Avesta, and appeared 
nothing but a somewhat improved AnquetiL Spiegel, however, 
pretended boldly to be the first translator of the Yendidad, 
asserting that Anquetil had not understood tlmroughly the Pehlevi 
translation, and that he could not regard tliis Frenchman even as 
Ids predecessir. But on a closer inquiry we find, that Spiegel 
started from the rough copies of the dictations which Anquetil 
had received from the Bustoors, and deposited at the Imperial 

library at Paris ; without those rough copies (where the Pehlevi 
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is written in Eoinan cliaYacters- and explained in Persian) Spiegel 
would have been utterly unable to trauislate a single line with 
reference to the Peldevi traii>]atioo. Anquetii, therefore, is bis 
predecessor, and to him be owes nearly all ; Spiegel therefore is 
by no means the first translator of the xive>ta.” If one under- 
stands by a translation an approximate slateiiient of contents, or 
an inruitelliglble rendering of passages iniseoneeivcah then 
Anquetii's as wcdl as SpiegePs works nuiy be styled iranshitions ; 
but if one feels, that tins name should be given only to an aeeurute 
rendering of w< axis in such a irnuiner as to prove quite intelligible 
to the reader, then the title “ tranfclatioid* is to be awarded to 
the works of neither. BurrionPs renderii^g of the two chapters 
of the Yasoa can alone stand tlie test, and tiie most severe critic 
is eompeiled to allow it to be a real translation* But none of 
Biirnoufs qualities will be disecivered in Spiegel’s works* 

Burnouf took the great trouble of collecting the parallel 
passages, where the particular forms and words occur, sought 
their correspondents in the Sanskrit, and rectified in this way 
Neriosengh’s Sanskrit translation, which guided Inm as to tiie 
general sense. Spiegel, believing the Peldevi translation to be 
in most eases infallible, only now and tlien requiring the 
elucidation of an ambiguity, or a trifling amendment to be 
arrived at, from a comparison of the otlier Iranian langu- 
ages, could of course entirely dispense with such time- wast- 
ing and painstednhig preparations in colleeting* paraikds as Ilur- 
iiouf, Westergaard, and I myself had found it necesi^ary to make* 
■As the ** first iran.skt<tr” of the Avesta, according to his 
principles, did not require sueli tcditnis preparations, wc may 
expect Ifiin to have spent a great deal of his time, before ho pub- 
lished his translation of the Vendidad, in making a glo.ssary of 
the Peldevi translation, and in a careful study of this dark 
language, hitherto strange to almost all the European scholars* 
But when I commenced the study of Peldevi, with no other means 
than sntdi as were in the hands of all oilier ■scdmhirs (Wester- 
gaardk Buiidehesh and SpiegeBs edition of the Peldevi translation 
of the Wadidlii), I was not a little-astoiiished at finding that 
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Vio where throughout the whole was a r«ai study of the Pehlevi 
translation and the Pelilevi language to be perceived.^ It was' 
evident that almost all he had picked up of Pehlevi was due to 
AnqiietiFs rough copies, and that this Frenchman had a much 
better knowledge of Pehlevi than “ the first translator of the 
Avesta.*’ Notwithstanding, Spiegel is not ashamed of pretending 
to be the first translator of the Avesta according to the Pehlevi 
translation, and endeavours to deprive Anquetil of this honour, 

^ I shall give here as a sample, of his %vay of translating, his interpretation of the 
very commencement of the VendidM ; and to enable the reader to Judge for himself 
on Spiegel’s V’ay of using the Pelilevi translation, I shall add art ESnglish translation of 
this version also. First I shall wite the original Zend text, with an interlinear version 
of my owe.' 

31raot Ahuro Mazddo f^pUmncii Zaratlmsirdi : azem dadh%m 
spoke the living wise to Spitama Zarathustra I made 

fpitama Zarathustra ago rdmo-ddiiimt noit kadat sMifm% 

Spitama Zarathustra place of an agreeable situation not anywhere habitable Mthei’to 
yidhi zi azem n(dt daidhymi gpiiaraa ZardtJiiistra ago 

if then I not would have made Spitama Zarathustra place 

rdmo-ddiimi noit kudat shdiim^ ‘tdgpo anMs agirdo 
of an agreeable coudidon not anywhere habitable all life existing 
Airyamm frdshnvdt 

after Iran the pure would have been poured forth. 

This passage is rendered in the Pehlevi translation, together with explanatory notes 
interspersed (which I shall include in brackets) as follows : 

Hormuzd said to Sapetman Zerdosht : I made, Sapetmaa Zerdosht, a beautiful si- 
tuated place that which had not been made hitherto comfortable [the men of this place 
who were born and brought up there thought that place to be excellent, which had been 
made by myself better and more comfortable.] Because if I had not mado a place 
beautifully situated, Sapetman Zerdosht,. which had not been made comfortable (previ- 
ously), the whole iving creation would have gone to Iran vej. [Had this happened (had 
people been drawn.after Iran vej, the paradise) then the world would have been unable to 
go on ; for it could not have continued in its proper course from zone to zone ; some are of 
opinion, it would have fallen a prey to the devils]. Spiegel, who professedly adheres 
strictly to the Pehlevi trauslaticn, if not compelled by very palpable reasons to deviate 
from it, (and in this passage no such reasons.are to be found) translates as’ follows : — 
Ahura Mazda said to the holy Zarathustra : I created, holy Zarathustra, a place, a 
creation of pleasantness where nowhere was created a possibility (for drawing near). 
For if, holy Zarathustra, I had not created a place, a creation of pleasantness, where 
now’hero was created a possibility, the wiiole world endowed with bodies, would have 
gone to Airyana vaejo.” The notes of the Feblevi translation, m given by tnyself, we 
completely omitted by Spiegel, which, is' almost^ always the case, if the notes were not 
intelligible to him at the first glance.' ;Spiegel now deviates here in two essential 
points from the Pehlevi translation : &st he translates, “ spitama,” the us- 
ual surname of Zoroaster Im the Zend-Avesta, by, “ holy whilst alfthe Dusfeoow 
5 * 
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for obtaining which he had risked -so much. Spiegels translation 
of the TenditlSd is^ to saj St in short, the produce of a study of 
Anqiietihs papers and inisanderstanclings of the PelileTi trans- 
lation, and the original Zend text, now and then trimmed up 
with some of the results of comparative philology, but nowhere 
deserving the name translation.” The first translation of the 
Yemiiclad, according to the Pehlevi translation, as well as to the 
prineipies of comparative philology, is still to be made. Spiegel's 
translation is, on an average, not a bit more reliable than 
Anc|uetirs, giving neither the traditional explanation, nor the 
results of real philological researches. 

Before Spiegel published the second volume of his edition of 

.fftttsite it to he a proper name of one of Zoroaster's ancestors ; Spiegel fol- 
lowed simply Barnoufs explanation of the word, which I did also, but after- 
wards I , discoTored the mistake. Spiegel as the strict follower of the tradition^ 
ought I'tere not to have deviated from it, before having ascertained, from strict iavasti- 
gation that it' aetcally meant “holy,**‘ (wMch it never does.) The second tleviation 
is SpiegeUs translation of the words Jioii kudkt shditim- In the Pehlevi text there is 
written i — rd dk Jahahmi Jakamimunit dptmish, which means literally, « not which 
made happened comfort.’* Spiegel iatrodnees “ nowhere” and then the word ‘‘ possi- 
bility,** strange to the Zend as well as to the Pehlevi text and its glosses. He misun- 
derstood two words entirely : kudat and shdiihn ; kxidat is an adverb, meaning “ any- 
where,” and Joined to the negative mit ** nowhere.” But Spiegel makes it two words 
as the Pehlevi translation does; kudati the first he takes as an adverb, meaning, 
combined with the negative now’here,” and dat is, according to him, a past parti- 
ciple of ,the root to make, create. The Pehlevi translation takes hu simply m a 
relative particle, hut not in the meaning “ an}-whero,'” and to dat- it gives the same 
ineaning that ho does. Only to the whole w'ord kiidaU ran the meaning anywhere” 
he reasonably gis’en, but by no means to the first part, as Spiegel may learn from the 
Persian grammar- To take daU being here a pronominal enditie (like chit in Sanskrit, 
kvmMt anywhere,**) £is a past participle, is a gross and impardoaable grammatica'I 
blunder, showing an utter ignorance of the very first .principles of gramniar. The past 
participle of fcho root cfo?, to make, is in Zend always diUa (corresponding to the Latin 
datm^ given) but never da/5 ; d^dnUh by which sMUmi is translated, never means in 
Persian “ possibility,’* but ease, comfort. He had very likely in view the Sanskrit 
power, strength, which meaning is altogether strange to shMtU a derivation of 
the root knhd<t h&ku “ to live, reside.” , Whatever derivation he might have thou|ht 
of, at all evenfs the rendering of the Pehlevi translation “ comfort” is far preferable to 
that ventured upon by its professedly strict follower. The correct philological render- 
ing of the whole passage is as follows : 

I made Spifcama Zarathustra ! into a delicious spot what was (hitherto) 
nowhere habitable. For had not I, Spitama Zarathustra, converted into a delicious 
. ?pot, whst was (hitherto) nowhere habitable, j all earthly life would Imvo been pmiwl 
forth after Aifmm Taljo” (the paradiie ; the whole earth then, would bemow a desert). 
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tlie Zend-Avesta, (1858, containing the* Yasna and Visparad, 
with the Pelilevi translation), Westergaard succeeded in editing 
all the Zend texts which are known as yet ; and to him we owe 
therefore the first complete edition of the Zend-Avesta. The 
work is entitled Zend-Avesta^ or the religious hoohs of the 
Zoroastrians^ edited ami irmislated^ tvith a Dictionary^ Grammar 

By N. L. Westergamrl VoL I : The Zend texts Copenhagen 
1852-54: of the two remaining volumes nothing has appeared 
yet. Westergaard knows too well the enormous difficulties with 
which the study of the Zend-Avesta is beset, to come forward 
with a hasty translation, grammar, and dictionary ; he knows 
that none but he wdio spends many years in mere preparatory 
studies, is able to give any thing like a translation of even a few 
of the fragments of the Zend-xA vesta. As a first edition of all 
the Zend texts, Westergaard’s work deserves much praise ; he 
follows, in most cases, the best manuscripts; but if he finds their 
readings entirely incorrect, he amends them according to sound 
philological principles. Compound words, as far as he could 
discover them, are always marked. From a careful perusal of liis 
work, one may gather that Westergaard understood already a good 
deal of the texts (except perhaps the most ancient anddifficult pieces, 
theGtthas) and had extensive collections of words, forms, various 
readings &c., at his disposal. In every respect, except typography, 
Westergaard’s edition is by far preferable to that of Spiegel. 

I may pass over some small treatises by Spiegel, published 
occasionally in the journal of the German Oriental Society and the 
Transactions of the Bavarian Academy, as having contributed but 
very little towards the elucidation of the Zend-Avesta,'^ and 

The best essay written by Spiegel is his explanation ot the 19tb Fargard of the 
Yendidild. Here he was less hasty than in his other publications. His Grammar of 
the ilnzv^reBh (Fehleyi) language’’ (Yienna 1856) contains valuable materials for a 
well trained philologist, w’ho will undertake to compile a Fehlevi gmmmar, from, which 
the student might learn thus mueh as to be able to understand to a certain extent the 
Fehlevi translations of i5end-Avesta, and the linguist gain a fair insight into the 
nature of that dark language j but on account of the author’s want of critical judg- 
ment (as I pointed that out in a review,' pubHshed in 1857 in the notices on literary 
subjects of the University, Gottingen) every reader, expecting to attain hy means of 
Spiegel’s works to cither of these scopes, wiilfind himself soon whollv disappointed. 
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sliall now speak of my own researches Biacle into tlie sacreci 
writings of tlie Parsees. 

I commenced the studying of the Zend language in the atitiimii 
of 18525 -sliortly after the publication of the first iniinber of 
Westergaard's edition of the Zend-A^esla* containing the Yasna. 
I was already acquainted with the results arrived at by Biiriiouf, 
wliicli knowledge I chiefly 'owed to Brockhans* valuable coiiipilatioii 
above noticed. But I wnas quite eonviiicech at the very outset 
of my studies, that from all that had. been hitherto written on the 
Zend language and the Zend-Aveslai one could obtain nothing 
but a smattering of this subject. Aetoated by mere love of these 
ancient records, and cherishing tlie hope of making some dis- 
coveries in this terra incognita, I set about the task of mstituting 
inquiries of my own into these sacred texts. I was not possessed 
of any otlier aids but those wliich ware accessible to all other 
scholars, while Spiegel and Westergaard had all the manuscripts 
or copies thereof, ami the Pehlevi and Sanskrit translations, at 
iheir disposal* Westergaard’s edition of the Yasna enabled me 
to commence this study, but I soon was aware of the unusually 
great difficulties which every step in this branch of philological 
studies was to encounter. I first directed my attention towards 
the metrical portions of the Yasna, called the five GSthas or 
songs, the explanation of which never had been attempted before 
by any oriental scholar.- It is true, Spiegel observed first, that 
their language is difiereat, from the usual Zend language to be 
found in the Venclidfid, the Yashts, Yisparat and the later 
portions of the- Yasna but he rested satisfied with pointing out 
some of the most striking differences, such as the constant length 
of the vowels at the end of a word and never undertook to 
translate these songs. I first tried to make out the meaning of a 
few lines by means of Anquetil’s translation, but I soon convinced 
jnyself of his utter insufficiency even as a guide for ascertaining 
the general sense only* In the Vendidfid and the other books, 
Anqiietil may guide one in this respect ; but not in the GSthas. 
The chief reason is the peculiarity of this portion m to language 
and -ideas; they contain no " descriptions of cemiioiiks and ob- 
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servaiices, as the Vendidad, nor any enunii^ration of the glorious 
feats of angelsj as the Yaslits, but philosophical and abstract 
thoughts, and they differ widely from all other pieces contained 
ill the Zend-Avesta. As they have been unintelligible to 
the Parsee priests for several thousand years, we cannot expect 
Anquetil to have given even a faint approximate statement of their 
general contents. Having no other aids save Anquetirs work^ 
which, proved in this case to be no aid at all (his rough copies 
were not accessible to me), I was left to my own resources. 
First I took the great trouble of collecting all the parallels 
throughout the Zend-Avesta, and arranging them alphabetically ; 
the index of Brockhaus to Vendidad, Yasna, and Visparat, aided 
me considerably ; but to the Yashts, which forming about one- 
half of all the Zend texts extant, were for the first time published 
in W estergaard’s edition, I was obliged to make an index of my 
own. Being convinced, like Biirnouf, that the language of the 
Vedas stands among all Arian dialects nearest to the Zend Ian- 
guage, I betook myself to the study of the sacred writings of the 
Brahmans, chiefly to that section, which is called Rigveda 
Smnhitd^ being a collection of a little more than 1,000 very 
ancient hymns. Only the eighth part of this large work being 
published at the time, when I made up my mind to investigate 
into the Zoroastrian writings, I found it necessary to copy out 
from a manuscript, kindly lent me by my friend, Professor 
Benfey, at Gottingen, the remaining seven parts. After that was 
done, an alphabetical index, at least to some portions of this ex- 
tensive collection of sacred songs, was to be made also. In this 
tedious work I was supported by a friend, Gottlob Wilhelm 
Hermann (a young clergyman in my native country AVilrtem- 
berg), who possesses a remarkable knowledge of Sanskrit. Not 
contenting myself with these aids, I commenced the study of 
the Armenian (which is affiliated to the Iranian languages), 
and also that of the Pehlevi language (with modern Persian I 
was already acquainted). -'The study of Pehlevi, which .language 
is a mixture of Persian and ChMdee, was much facilitated to me / 
in conseciueiice^of my being acquainted to a certain extent witli all 
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Semitic tongues* wliiclUmowIedge I cliiefly owe to my great teaclicr. 
Professor Ewalb, at Gottlrigem After having been prepared in 
ibis wa}% I commenced my pliilological operations in the following 
manner : First I turned np all the other passages* where the word 
or form to be investigated into, occiirrecl, in order to ascertain its 
approximate meaning. Bat the parallels, referred to, being often as 
obscure as the passage, upon which they were to throw some 
light, I was often obliged first to make out their meaning also by 
a reference to other parallels. Having thus arrived, in most 
cases after jnaiiy troubles only, at the approximate meaning of 
the word in question, I ventured upon coidirming or modifying 
the results obtained in this way by meai3s of a sound etymology. 

First I applied to those words and furnis of the Zend language 
itself, which i had reason to suppose to be cognate to the word in 
c|i.ieslion ; then I consulted the Vedas, cliiefly the hymns of 
the Rigveda. There being- neither index nor glossary, I 
had to take liere the same trouble as I did in the Zend- 
Avesta, ill order to ascertain from the parallels the meaning of 
the Vedie word I referred to. , I could not asquiesce always 
in the results I had gained in this way, but I searched after 
the Zend words to be explained in modern Persian and Armenian, 
and now and then in Latin and Greek also. Modern Persian, 
chiefly in its older shape, commonly styled Parsee, was of the 
highest value for such etymological researches. But the appeal 
to this genuine niece of the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta 
is on an average rendered more difficult, and subjected to more 
errors than that to the Vedic Sanskrit, which is the elder sister %i 
to the Zend. In the modern Persian a good many of the Zend 
words are preserved ; but they have midergone such great 
changes as to make them indiscernible to a somewhat inexperi- 
enced etymologist. Such corruptions of the ancient words being, 
however, reducible to certain rules, these, only partially known as 
yet, were .first to be discovered. I shall illustiate these remarks 
on the corruption of ancient words in the modem Persian by some 
examples : e. g. the Zend zaredmja^ i. e. heart, has become iil in 
modern Parskn ;• fximla,,L-e.-year, issef/; hmmUh i* he 
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makes is ktinad ; Mars i. e. fire, is atesh In tlie Sanskrit 
as tlie elder sister, the corresponding words are much easier to be 
recognised. So zaredaya is hrdaya^ garedha garad (in the 
Vedas), herenaoiti hrnoti (vedic form, in the classical Sanskrit 
changed into haroii)^ Mar-s is athar (preserved only in the deriva- 
tive aiharvansi- e. fire-man, priest), &c. Of the ancient grammatical 
forms such as the terminations of cases, tenses &ic., nothing is 
remaining in the modern Persian, but all are extant in the Vedic 
Sanskrit. From these remarks every one can draw the conclusion 
that Sanskrit is, for the deciphering of the Zend language, of 
much greater use than the modern Persian. 

The first fruit of my laborious researches was an attempt to 
explain the 44th chapter of the Yasna (forming a part of the 
second Gatha) which appeared in the journal of the German 
Oriental Society (1853-54). It was on account of the immense 
difficulties of the subject and the then insufficiency of my prepa- 
rations, that it was impossible for me, even in the majority of my 
interpretations, to be sure of being right. But being convinced 
from this faint attempt, that the G&thas contained the undoubted 
teaching of Zarathustra himself, as he imparted it to his disciples, 
I thought it worth the trouble to pursue these studies for six 
years more. The last and ripest results of these laborious studies, 
I published in a work entitled, The five Gdihas^ L e, collections 
of songs and sagmgs of Zarailmstra^ Ids disciples md succes-- 
$ors. Edited, translated and explained (2 Vols., Leipsic, 1858-'60)» 
It contains a revised text according to philological principles, 
transcribed into Homan characters, a literal Latin, and a more 
free German translation, and a complete critical and philological 
commentary with introductions to the several chapters (17) and a 
general introduction to the whole at the end. Tlie basis of the 
wliole work is the commentary, which gives in full length the results 
of my comparing the parallels of the Zend Avesta and the Veda, 
and the etymological rcvsearches in Zend and the cognate languages 
together with a partial review of the traditional explanations, as 
fiiT as they were accessible: tO" me in a bad transcript of 
Neriosenghs Sanscrit trauslation of' the Gathas. Some portion's 
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of tlia work, but nuiclr revised, will be submitted to the reader in 
the third chapter of this book* 

About hair a year after the publication of the first part of 
my work, the first translator of the Avesta’’ published a 
translation of the whole Yasna, together with Yisparat, iiiclutiing 
the Gtthas also. He complained very much of my encroachment 
on his monopoly, and pretended boldly, (although he had devoted 
but little time, as he confessed himself in the preface, whereas I 
had spent six years on this difficult portion) to offer here to the 
public the first translation of the Gathas* But he found himself 
soon disappointed in his expectation ; for nobody acknowledged his 
pretensions* It would be mere wasting of time and paper to 
expatiate here on his work ; written exactly in the same style as 
liis Tendid^d, it is made without any philolugical preparations, 
simply according to Heriosengh’s Sanskrit translation ; no study 
of the subject is perceptible* The work, therefore, is completely 
useless as far as the Gathas are concerned, in the explanation of 
which, still, after the publication of my work, much remains to 
be done* In the introduction he repeats chiefiy AociuetiFs 
reports on the forms of worship among the Parsees. 

Before I conclude this introductory chapter, I have to mention 
some other publications relative to the Zend-Avesta. Lasse:^, 
the well known Sanskrit scholar, published an edition of the Zend 
text of the five first chapters of Vendldad (Bonn 1851), but 
adding neither translation nor explanatory notes. 

W INDISHMAIS^N, a Eomaii Catholic clergyman of a high position 
at Munich, published two valuable evssays, one *'■ on deity) 
Anaitis,” worsliipped by the ancient Persians, and umii.iuueii in 
the Yashts ; the other is a translation of the Milar Yasht, with 
notes (Leipsic, 1857.) 

Max Dunckee, the author of a History of Aniiqnity which is 
liiglilj valued iu Germany, treated, in tlie second volume of his 
work, of the ancient Persian religion, its sacred books and prophets. 

* In sevwal translations of Grecian reports, as given aljove» I was coTiipelled to fol- 
low him, the onglaai texts of the anfchors not alwaj^s being accessible to me in this 

place. 
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Alfeliougli lie liimself is a mere historian by*profession (no oriental 
scholar), he succeeded in drawing up a fine and correct general 
picture of the ancient Iranian life according to the reports of the 
Greeks and the modern researches into the Zend-Avesta. 

This much I had to notice on the general course of the re- 
.searches into the sacred waitings of the Parsees, undertaken in 
Europe solely out of interest in the remote and glorious past of 
Persians and Bactrians. Slowly a whole world, buried for thou- 
sands of years in documents written in a now unintelligible 
tongue, begins to be unfolded ; but many years and many 
labourers will be required to make this new field for antiquarian 
and philological researches yield much ripe fruit. The Dustoors, 
who are first concerned, and other younger talented and well-to- 
do members of the rich Parsee community, ought to consider it 
their duty to equip themselves with all the implements (know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, Persian, Chaldee, Hebrew, &c.), now required 
for a successful investigation into the Zend and Pehlevi lan- 
guages, in order to learn the foundations on which their religion 
rests. For the benefit of the Parsee youth chiefly this work 
is intended. May it be a useful guide to them in their 
studies ! 
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GEAMMAE OP THE ZEND LANGUAGE, 


The languages of Persia, commonly called Iranian, form a 
separate family of the great Arian stock of languages, wliicli com- 
prises, besides the Iranian idioms, the Sanskrit (with its daught- 
ers), Greek, Latin, Teutonic (with English), Slavonian, Letto- 
Litthuanian and Celtic dialects. The Iranian idioms themselves 
are to be brought tinder two heads : 

1. Iranian languages in the strictest sense. 

2. Affiliated tongues. 

The first division comprises the ancient, middle age, and modern 
languages of Iran, i. e. of Persia, Media, and Baetria, or chiefly of 
those countries which are styled- in the Zend-Avesta, the Arian 
countries” {airy do danMvo), We may class them as follows :~ 

(a.) The East-Tranian or Bactrian branch, extant only in the 
two dialects, in which the scanty fragments of tlie Parsec scripture 
are written; the more ancient of them may he called the 
dialect/* because the largest and most important pieces 
preserved in this peculiar idiom, are the so called Gfithas or songs; 

' the younger, in^ which mosUof the books, which now make up th« 
Zend-Ayesla, are written, may be -(ailed ** ancient Baclrian^* or 
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til® classical Zend language,” wliich was’^for many centuries tli© 
spoken and written language of Bacfcria. The chief differences 
of the two dialects will be pointed out in the grammatical sketch 
to be given in this chapter, and the question as to their relation* 
ship to each otlier, will be briefly discussed at the end. The Bac- 
triaii languages seem to have been dying out in the third century 
B. C., no daughters of them having been left. 

(5.) The West-Iraniaii languages or those of Media and Persia. 
They are known to us during the three periods, antiquity, middle 
ages, and modern times, but only in one dialect, viz., that which 
at every period served as the written language throughout the Ira* 
Ilian provinces of the Persian Empire. There are several dialects 
mentioned by lexicographers, but we know^ but very little of 
Of the Ancient Persia?! a few documents are now extant in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Kings of the AchsQmenian dynasty, 
to be found in the ruins of Persepolis, on the rock of Beliistun, 
near Hamadan, and some other places of Persia. This language 
stands nearest to ’the two Bactrian dialects of the Zend-Avesta, 
but shows, however, some peculiarities ; for instance, instead of z we 
find d used, e. g. adam J, in Zenda^m; hand, Zend ^agia. 
It is undoubtedly the mother of the modern Persian. The differ- 
ences between both are nevertheless great, and to read and inter- 
pret the cuneiform inscriptions written in the ancient Persian, 
Sanskrit and Zend, although they be only sisters, have proved to 

In Sayid Ho»som Shdh Hakikat’s Persian grammar, entitled Tochfai td ajam, 
there are seven Iranian languages enumerated, which are classed under two heads, viz,, 
((i) obsolete or dead, and (h) such tongues as are used. Of the ancient he knows 4 j 
Soghdhi (the language of the ancient Sogdiana, gughdha in the Zend-Avesta) ; ZduU 
(instead of Z^buli, the dialect of Zabulistan); 8iksi (spoken in Sejestan, called Salem- 
tent by the Greeks) ; and Mirwi (BLarvgu in the Zend-Avesta, the modern Herat). A® 
languages rn use, ho .'mentions Parsee, which, he says, w^as spoken in Istakhar 
(Persepolis), tho ancient capital of Persia; thm JDeri or Court language, according 
to this author, spoken at Balkh, Bokhara, Merw and in Badakshan ; and Pehlevi or 
PehUndni, the language of the so called FekhVi comprising tho distriete of Rai XEagha 
in the Zend- Avosta), Ispahan and Dinur. J)m'i he calls the language of Pirdausij but 
the triding dedications he alleges to prove the ditierence of JDeri from Parsee (for 
instance they say in Deri m'kham belly for $hakam, and abd instead of M ■with), refer , 
only to slight changes in. spelling, and are utterly insufficient to induce a philologist to 
make Deri an idiom difaent from Parsee, 
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be more useful tlian ‘4s daughter, the modern Persian. Tiie 
chief reason is the loss of nearly all the grammatical inflexions in 
nouns, verbs, genders, &c., in the modern Persian, while in the 
Persian, as written and spoken at the time of the Aclisnienicls 
(500 — 300 B, C.), we find still a great many inflexions agreeing 
with those of the Sanskrit, Zend, and of the other ancient Arian 
tongues. At what time the Persian lost almost all its termina- 
tions, and came into the condition of its present grammatical 
poverty, which makes it appear rather like the Chinese than the 
Arian sister tongues (whose grammar is so higlil}^ developed), we 
cannot ascertain. But there is every reason to suppose, that this 
dissolution and absorption of the terminations on account of their 
having become for the greater part utterly unintelligible, began 
before the Christian era, because in the later iziscriptioiis 
of the Acha^menids (400 B. C.), we find already the grammatical 
forms confoimded, which confusion we discover in many portions 
of the Zend-Avesta also. No inscription of the successors of the 
Aeh^^menids, the Arsacids, in the vernacular Persian being 
extant, we cannet trace the successive dissolution of the ancient 
Jranian. Among the Persian inscriptions still extant, those which 
stand, as to their time, next to those of the Achaemenids, belong 
to the Sassanids, who ascended the throne of Iran in A. D. 
235* From them, although very rare, except on coins, we may 
learn that the general grammatical structure of Persian, at the 
Sassanian times, as regards the want of grammatical terminations, 
was almost in the same state as wo find it now. But besides the 
loss of the terminations, another considerable change is to be 
observed, vk. the intermixture of a foreign (Send tic) language. 
The coins of the Sassanids (front A. D. 235 — C40) show many 
Semitic words, but. with Arian terminations. To make that clear, 
I shall give the reader a short specimen of this style. 

In the inscription of King Shapuv I. (who reigned from A. D. 
238 to 269), found at HajiIbIb, copied by Westergaard, and 
added toliis edition of the Bundehesh (without any explanation), 
■we find the following titles : — 

Mmdmjcmilmgi SJiaJqmhri malkm mnlkd Irdn v Anirdn mind 
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chair i i^iin ycmltmharj mazdayasn bagi A^iashatr mallccU mail'd 
Inin ^nino cJialri min yazddn nqfl bagi Babagdn jnalM^ i, e., tlie 
Onimzd worsliipper, the ruler Sliapur, the emperor of Iran 
and Not-Iran (Turan), of divine origin through God, the 
son of the Ormiizd- worshipper, the ruler Ardesliir, emperor of Irtii, 
of divine origin through God, grandson of the ruler Babagan, 
the king. 

Mazfhgnsn is in tho old language 31ascla?japia^ the termin- 
aiinga- being lost ; bagi is the ancient (literally, god) applied 
to kings, like the Grecian theos^ god,^ and the Sanscrit (leva ; the 
final i is the so called Idhdfat, or the relative particle wliich joins 
one noun to tlie other or an adjective to the substantive, wliicli use 
is extremely frequent in the modern Persian. Shahptilir-% the 
proper name of tlie king; in ancient Persian it would sound 
Khshatkru pnthra* The final i is of the same nature as that in bagi ; 
it connects the name of the King withliis titles. 3Ialkdn Blalkd 
corresponds to the ancient Persian hlisliagatJaya Mslmyutld-- 
ydnam^ King of Kings, and the modern Persian Shahanshdh ? 
it is of Semitic ’ (Chaldee) origin (compare malkd^ the king, 
in Chaldee, and malho in Syriac), but with the Iranian 
plural termination cin^ wliich was originally used for the genitiv© 
plural only, but afterwards applied to all cases of the plin^al 
indiscriminately. Trmi and Anirdn are in the ancient language 
Airyana and Anairyam ; v (w) is a corruption of tda^ and 
mina chiira would be mainyxi-'Chitra^t having a heavenly origin ; 
min is a Semitic particle meaning “ from’' instead of ancient 
Persian liacJia and modern Persian az ; yazdctn, mod. Pers. 
yazddn^ god, which corresponds to the ancient yamtandm^ the 
genitive plural yazata., i. e. a being deserving \vorship.-|- Bavj 
is the Chaldee Sar, son (ben in Hebrew and Arabic) ; thej 
at the end is another pronunciation of the relative i above 
mentioned. is the Zend S. naptd^ Lat. nepos 

'i' One might take this terminating i a« an a^ijectivai termination, bat on the coin* 
wo often find the si inple 

t The plural is hero used ns a term of respect ; compare the Hebrew ihMm^ a 
plnrah and the Aetliiopic nmldlfy a plural too^-bat both applied to goH. 
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grandson (preserved, with a somewhat changed meaning in 
nephew'). 

Besides coins and a few inscriptions, boohs also are extant from 
the Sassanian times. It is hard, and in many instances impos- 
sible, to ascertain the accurate date when they were written ; tlriis 
much is only certain, that they exliibit that form of the Persian 
tongue which was current ir-. Persia during the Sassanian niit 
(235 — 640 A, D.), and for the period immediately subsequent to 
its overthrow. This Pehlevi literature, as far as it is preserved, 
is of a merely religious character, being closely connected witlithe 
restoration of the Zoroastriaii religion by the Sassanids. Tlie most 
important remnant of it is a translation of the chief parts of the 
Zend-Avesta (Yasna, Visparad and Vendiclad), and some minor 
pieces. Other religious books, without a Zend original, are 
extant, such as the Bnndeliesh^ Sliilmulgimimi^ BmJmri, Aiasli 
JBuhrdm^ etc., and by searching in the libraries of ancient priest- 
ly families, one might discover several Pehlevi boohs, utterly un- 
known hitherto. 

As to ,^e nature of the Pehlevi language to be found 
in all th%e^ooks, and the relationship in which it stands 
to that on the coins and inscriptions, I shall quote here some of 
my remarks made about this subject in my German pamphlet 
** On the Pehlevi language and the Bundehesh” (Gottingen 1854). 

The Pehlevi of the books differs from that to be met with on 
coins and inscriptions, but these differences are not so great as to 
justify the supposition, maintained by Westergaard, that both are 
utterly distinct languages, the former a pure Iranian, the latter a 
Semitic idiom. The main character of both is the same, viz. 
a mixture of Semitic and Iranian elements, the Semitic part being 
always identical with Chaldee forms and words, and the Iranian 
with Persian. The difference consists only in the larger or 
smaller intermixture of either. The inscriptions at Hajifibtd, 
mentioned above, exhibit one and the same text in two very nearly 
related, yet not identical idioms. The first, marked (A) at the 
end of Westergaard’s Bundehesh, the commencement of which 
inscription we have explained above, shows the same idiom 
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wliicli we find on the coins ; it is full of Semitic words, but the 
structure is Iranian, not Semitic ; thus we have for instance the 
Persian plural termination in an, the Persian way of expressing the 
genitive case by means of the suffix i (to be traced to the relative 
pronoun yat). In the other idiom marked (B), the Semitic ele- 
ment prevails even in the structure ; it thus stands nearer to the 
Semitic than to the Iranian character, though it is nowhere to be 
recognised as a really Semitic language. We find in it, for instance, 
the Chaldee plural in hi, e. g. malldn, kings, and instead of thelra- 
nian lag, divine, the Semitic aUkd, divine. In comparing these two 
idioms with the Pehlevi of the books, we find some differences, 
but they are not of any great importance. On the contrary, we 
meet many of those strange looking forms and words, which made 
Pehlevi appear in the eyes of several scholars as a fabricated lan- 
guage, on the inscriptions (where certainly no fabricated language 
could be made use of by the kings) as well as in the books, e, 
the particles, aik which, what, amat when, vcd, {var in the books, 
I there being often not distinguished from r), apcm, avan to, to-- 
wards, jxmij before, etc., all being of Semitic origin*. The non- 
iranian element is called Stmdresh by the Parsee priests. If they 
read Pehlevi, they generally read the corresponding Persian 
instead of these foreign words,* being, however, ready, if called 

They read, for instance, /lyJi -which, instead of ai/i ; ; kM^tan to wish, want, 
instead of hunshunmtan ; nukistdn to get, instead oijafibmiian, etc. This circunistasice 
has -v'ery likely given rise to Westergaard’s strange opinion, that the foreign words of 
the Pehlevi books are mere ideographic signs, invented to conceal the moaning of the 
sacred books from laymen. But the priests, if asked, whether or not the foreign -vs'ord, 
styled by VVestergaard an ideograph, has a peculicv pronunciation, answer in the 
affii’mative, and pronounce tlien the signs, character by character, saying at the same 
time “that is Huzvaresh.” This name, therefore, is to be confined to the Semitic 
element in the Pehlevi only, and not applied to the Pehlevi language in general. To 
facilitate the reading of these Semitic words, styled Mmooresh (this is in all probability 
the right pronunciation and not liuzvdresli),, we find often an Iranian termination added 
to a Semitic word, e. g. abi-dar father, ami-dar, mother, where dar at the end indicates 
that aM and ami is to bo pronounced as mddar^ the Persian substitutes for the 

Semitic father, mn mother; yakammand ix^&dhj the pnosts janoonand) they 
are, where yahavmn is the 3rd person pltir^ of the second tense (its meaning being 
that of the present and future) of the Chal^ic, verb hmd to ho, and the termination of 
the 3rd p;umi, present tense, of the Peiisian haMmd, they are. 
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upon, to pronounce tliein according to tlie cliaracters in wliicli 
tliey are written ; but tlieir pronunciation of these Seiiiitic words, 
whose roots and forms are unintelligible to tliom, is in many 
cases evidently wrong. The chief reason of tlus is the great ain» 
biguity of the Pehlevi writing, where not only the short vowels are 
omitted (as is usual in all Semitic alphabets, except the Aethio- 
pic), but one and the same character is capable of three or four 
different meanings-; so, for instance, o, n are expressed by 
one character, for initial j, h, s there is one sign indiscri-* 
minately used, etc. The correct form and pronunciation is to be 
ascertained from the Chaldee only, a good knowledge of \\liicli 
tongue is indispensable in order to understancl Pehlevi. 

Now the question arises, do these three idioms of the Pehlevi 
language, which wo can discover, represent dialects of three differ- 
ent districts in Iran, or do they belong to different periods, or are 
they mere products of peculiarities existing in different styles ? 
The two idioms, found in the Hajiabad inscriptions, which are writ- 
ten in two distinct kinds of characters, one of wh ich (B) resembles 
very much the Hebrew writing, exhibit certainly two dialects of 
one and the same language, as spoken in two neiglibouriog pro- 
vinces* The book Pehlevi (called Zend-Fehlevi, 2* e. Pehlevi of 
the commentary) differs from the Pehlevi on the coins only as 
far as the style is concerned ; it was very likely that kind of 
language, which was used in the schools by scholars only, and not 
by the people. At the time when Pehlevi ceased to be a living 
language, and the restoration of the pure Iranian words was 
begun, the scholars, not daring to change the writings, descended 
from the Sassanian times, accustomed themselves to substitute In 
reading the Persian equivalents for the foreign Huzooresh words. 
This circumstance gave at length rise to a new form of writing 
commentaries on religious subjects, consisting in the use of the 
more distinct and clear Zend characters, where each sign has 
but one phonetical value, and in exterminating all the foreign 
Huzooresh words, to be replaced by pure Persian ones. This 
new form was called Fdzend^ serving, as i$ the case up to the pre- 
sent day, *to facilitate thb reading and understanding of the ancient 


Pelilevi books only. Thus PSzend has i\m meanings like Zend, 
it means explanation of the Zend commentary, this explana- 
tion, being written in the pure Iranian, it is applied also to the 
language used for that purpose* 

The Iranian part of the Pehlevi differing but little from modern 
Persian, we dare say, that the Persian language,' as written 1600 
years ago, was, in grammatical respects, almost in the same state 
as we find it at present. It needed only the Chaldee ivords to be 
exterminated and pure Iranian ones re-established throughout in 
their room, in order to arrive at that state of the modern Persian 
which is presented to us in the ShfiihnSmeh by Firdausi. Soon 
after the conversion of the Persians to the Mohammedan faith, a 
great many Arabic words were incorporated with the Persian ton- 
gue, forming now an inseparable part of the language, such as the 
Norman words in modern English. That mixture of Persian with 
Chaldee was called Pehlevi (the Semitic part went by the name 
Mmooresli^ the purified Persian by that of Parses or PSzend)* 
As to the time, the period of Pehlevi^ extends from A. D. 200 (if 
not earlier) to 700 ; that of Parses from 700 to 1100 ; and that of 
modern Persian^ the language of JdmU Nkami^ and from 

1100 up to the present. The only changes in the Persian for 
1600 years have been in the words ; many words used in the 
Parsee books and Firdausi are now obsolete, and unintel- 
ligible to an unlearned Persian- Although there arc translations 
of many parts of the grand ShShnamah, yet up to the present day 
Firdausi’s language is not yet properly investigated into, the ex- 
planation of many things in the poem requiring more than an 
ordinarily good oriental scholarship. 

The second chief division of the Iranian tongues comprises 
the affiliated languages^ that is to say such as share in the chief 
peculiarities of this family, but differ from it in many 
essential points. To this division we nmst refer the Ossetic^ 
spoken by some small tribes in the Caucasus, but completely 
differing from the other so called Caucasian languages ; also the 
Armenian and the Afghanis {Pushtoo). 


ZEND LANGUAGE. 

The general character of the Zend language in both its dialects 
is that of a highly developed idiom. It is rich in inilexionSs in the 
verbs and in the nouns. In tlie former, where three numbers and 
eightcases can be distinguished, it agrees almost completely with the 
Vedic Sanscrit, and in the latter, it exhibits a greater variety of 
forms, than the classical Sanscrit. Besides, we find a multitude of 
compound words of various kinds, and the sentences are joined to- 
gether in an easy way which is apt to contribute largely towards a 
quick understanding of the general sense of passages. It is a gen- 
uine sister of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic; but we find her 
no longer in the prime of life; she is presented to us rather in her 
declining age. The forms are not always kept strictly distinct from 
each other, as is the case in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin ; but are 
now and then confounded, much less, however, in the verbs than in 
the nouns, where the dissolution first began ; the crude form, L 
the original uninfiected state of the word, is often used instead of 
the originally inflected forms. So, for instance, we find daeva (the 
Indian gods) which is the very crude form, employed as the in- 
strumental singular, which ought to be daevena^ or at least daevd^ 
and as nominative plural, which ought to be daevdonhoy or at least 
daevd. The long vowels of the feminine in the nominative, 4 and 

are out of course, so that from the termination alone the gender 
is not so easily to be recognised as in Sanskrit ; so we have dainct^ 
creed, belief, instead of daend; moreover the forms of the dative and 
instrumental, chiefly in the plural, are often confounded. These 
deviations from the original forms, and the confusion of termina- 
tions are by far more frequent in the classical Zend, than in the 
G^tha" dialect, where the grammar in most cases is quite correct. 

The chief reason of the grammatical defects of the present texts 
of the Zend-Avesta lies, I think, in the want of grammatical 
studies among the ancient Persians and Bactrians. Had the 
study of grammar, as a separate science, flourished among the 
ancient Mobeds and Dustoors, as was the case with Sanskrit 
among the ancient Brahmans, and had Iran produced men like 
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Plnini, K%tyana, and Palanjali, who became the lawgivers of 
the classical Sanskrit language, we should have less ground to 
complain of the bad condition of the texts, and found less 
difficulties in explaining them, than we have now to encounter. 
There is every reason to believe, that the grammar of the Bactrian 
language was never fixed in any way by rules ; thus the corrup- 
tions and abbreviations of forms, which gradually crept from the 
popular and colloquial into the written language, became unaYoid- 
able. In Sanskrit the grammarians built, by means of the numer- 
ous rules, under which every regular or irregular form of that lan- 
guage was brought, a strong bulwark against the importation of 
forms from the popular and vulgar language, which was marked 
by them as Prdhrii. Grammar became a separate branch of 
study I manuscripts were then either copied out or written in 
the strictest accordance with rules of grammar, but always with 
respect to phonetical peculiarities, especially in Vedic books, if they 
had any real foundation. To these grammatical studies of the 
Brahmans, which belong to an age gone by long ago, \ve chiefly 
owe the wonderfully correct and accurate grammatical state of the 
texts of the Vedas and other revered books of antiquity. In Iran 
almost all knowledge of the exact meaning of the terminations 
died out at the same time that the ancient Iranian languages un- 
derwent the change from inflected to uninfiected ones. Books 
were extant and learnt by heart for religious purposes, as is still 
done by the Parsee priests. But when the language of theZoroas- 
trian bpoks had become dead, there were no means for the priests,, 
who cared more for a merely mechanical recital of the sacred 
texts, than for a real insight into their meaning, to prevent the 
corruptions of the texts. Ignorant of any thing like grammar, they 
copied them out merely mechanically like the monks in Europe 
in the middle ages, or wrote them down from menupry, of course 
full of blunders and mistakes. For this reason, we find the copies,;!® 
now in use by Mobecis and Dustoors, in tlie most deplorable 
condition as regards grammar; the terminations are often written 
as separate words, and vowels inserted according to the wrong 
pronunciation of the writer, where they ought to be omitted 
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Tlie best text, comparatively speaking, is to be found in tlie oldest; 
copies only, wliile in Vedic manuscripts (if written for religious 
purposes) tliere is not the slightest diflorence, whetlier they are 
many centuries old, or executed at the present clay* Westergaard 
lias taken great trouble to give a correct test, chiefly according to 
the oldest manuscripts, which were accessible to liiiii. His edition 
is in most cases far preferable to the manuscripts of the priests 
of modern times. The Diistoors, therefore, sboukl consider it 
their bounden duty to agree on an accurate text according to the 
oldest manuscripts, which they could procure very easily. In 
this task they will be aided much by Westergaard’s valuable 
edition, and the grammatical researches of other iLuropean scho™ 
larSw Why will they remain behind the Brahmans and the Jews, 
who have preserved their sacred writings so well, and facilitated 
modern researches to so great an ■ extent ? The era for a 
sound philological explanation" of ;tlie time-hallowed fragments of 
the ancient Zoroastrian writings has now come, and the D'listoois 
as the spiritual guides of the Parsee coniiiiiniity, should take a 
chief -part in it. The darkness' in which a good deal of this creed 
is -enshrouded, must be dispelled. ' But the only way of attaining 
such a desirable result is a sound and critical knowledge of the 
language. 


3_S0UNDS, towels, and consonants. 

(A) Towels. 

a, 4 i, i; % u ; e, <5, e (ae) ; o, 6 ; — ai, ai ; au^ m ; du^ 
do; Bii, Si (aSif^^ oi, Si ; td, 

For so many vowels (12 simple, and many diplithongs) separate 
characters, or combinations thereof, are used in the Zend 3 iiarm-» 

The long voi,Tels are marked by the circumflex. The vowels to be proTiOTmeed in the 
continental manner ; ^is a long d mtb a slight, tinge of a nasal sound to be pronounced 
like d in the French dme soul ; 6i is equal to S* 


scripts ; wliicli fact shows clearly, that ancient times each of 
them had its own pronunciation, but at present the priests pro- 
nounce several of them, such as a and c, and o and without any 
distinction. Therefore the original pronunciation of them can be 
only guessed by us ratlier than really ascertained. 

Of the vowels given in the above list, I shall point out only 
such ones as are peculiar to Zend. Whilst the short and long 
% ti, e, 0 , &c., are easily understood by any one, B, always 
occurring before m or n, is a long d, with a slight tinge of a nasal 
sound ; it is chiefly used in the genitive plural termination 
anUm, dndm , — Of the e sounds, e and e are to 

be noticed. Whilst the Sanskrit has only one c, which is always 
long, having originated from a fusion of a and e, the Zend has a 
short e besides, which has either no correspondent in Sanskrit, 
or which corresponds to the short a. This e is often in Zend a 
mere vehicle for facilitating the pronunciation. Quite peculiar is 
e, which is a long vowel, and prevalent chiefly in the GMia 
dialect, where it often replaces the final 6 of the usual Zend ; for 
instance, fe, who ?=/td ; ye^ wbo,==^d ; vcox&^^vacho 

&c. . The writers confound it often with I, which circumstance 
seems to hint at its close affinity to that sound. 

The frequent use of a before e and 6 is very likely not a pecu- 
liarity of pronunciation, but of writing. The Zend texts are 
handed down to us not in their original characters, but in a 
later form* of writing, which arose very likely, shortly after the 
commencement of the Christian era, when Syriac literature began 
to spread in Persia. For the Zend characters are written 
from right to left, like all the Semitic alphabets (except 
the Hirayaritic in South Arabia and the Aethiopic) ; while the 
Sanskrit, and the ancient Bactrian alpliabets, such as are to he 
found on ctoins, and in the cuneiform inscriptions exhibiting the 
ancient Persian tongue, are written from left to right. Tim 
form of the Zend characters besides, bears a great resem- . 
blance to some Syriac alphabets'. Now to revert to and ao 

^ As the Old Testanient has been preserved in the Chaldee characters though origi- 
iially w’iitten in the Samaritaa. 
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at the beginning of wprds, it is a peculiarity of tlie Semitic Ian* 
guages to introduce every initial vowel by prefixing an Mif (a 
soft aspirate sound, generally rendered by a, but not exactly 
corresponding to it). Tliis peculiarity has crept into the writings 
of tlie Zend texts, so that a word hardly ever commences with e 
but with ae. In the middle of words, ae may be a peculiar 
diphthong; for instance, in (genitive plural of 

all), etc. 

In the Gatha dialect, we observe this peculiarity that if words 
terminate in vowels, they terminate always in long, never in short 
ones. This lengthening of the vowels at the end extends even to 
the shortest of all, the short which, according to its origin, is not 
even to be considered as a full vowel (it is similar to the simt in 
the Hebrew). So we find rdzare instead of rdzare^ rule, way, 
(Yas. 32, 12). The reason of this peculiar circumstance lies 
certainly not in the nature of the GMia dialect, but in the litur- 
gical application of the pieces written therein. They are, as we 
shall see afterwards, the most important and holiest prayers used 
in the Zoroastrian divine service, and were originally sung (see 
p. 4. 8). The way of singing them was very likely analogous 
to that in which the Brahnmns, the nearest relations of the 
Parsees, used to sing the verses of the Sdmcweda at the time of 
solemn sacrifices only, and which is preserved up to this day on 
such occasions. From hearing a SSmaveda priest sing some 
verses of this Teda, one can ascertain, that he lengthens the 
terminating vowels of a word, even if they are short. In Sans- 
krit, ^yhere the grammar was fixed by rules, the texts were not 
changed according to the mode of singing them, while in Zend, 
where nothing regarding the grammar and pronunciation was 
settled, these peculiarities produced by singing the Gfithas and 
some other pieces, crept into the manuscripts, which were often 
written from memory only, as is now often the case. 

On the changes of one vowel into another, I shall make but 
few remarks. There are in Zend two vowels, i and u, and one 
semivowel y, wlricli change an original a preceding or following, 
into ai, e or d, a circumstance, which we observe in the Teutonic 
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languages also.* So instead of barcUi, lie tears, we find haraih 
{ai instead of influenced by the terminating i), yhi or yiidhi^ 
if,” instead of yacli^, as it is in Sanskrit, verezyeiii^ instead of 
verezyati^ he works. Now and then the y whicli has produced 
the change of a into <?, disappears, e. g. 7iage (Vend. 8, 21) im- 
per. flee ! perish ! instead of nagya which is the regular form. In 
the Gatha language we perceive, besides this change of a into 
ai or <?, that of a into d, for instance, verezyotu^ instead of verez- 
yatu^ he may work ; vatoyotfi for vodayatu^ he may tell, an- 
nounce (Yas. 35, 6). 


(B) Consonants. 

Gutturals. — h, kk, q, g, gh, b. 

Palatals. — ch , j . 

Dentals. — i, tk, cl, dh. 

Labials. — p, f,h 

Semivowels. — y , r, w . . 

Sibilants. — g, sh, s, z, d* 

Nasals. — m , n , n , n , n , 

I shall now make some remarks on the sounds which are peculiar 
to tlie Zend language. Of all gutturals^ (corresponding to the 
Latin qu) is one of this sort ; in modern Persian, corresponds 
with it, e. g. hhvdh^ sleep, in Zend qctfna (S. svapna, Latin somnm, 
Greek liypnos). In the G^tha dialect this sound is more frequent 
than in the usual Zend, e. g. qy^m, I may be, instead of hyUm, Lat. 
$m ; cperiiQqyd (gen. sing, of gpenta^ holy) instead of gpe^ahL 
The palatal sounds, cli and f, as well as the soft sibilants, % and 
%li, which are in many respects near to the palatals, are always 
changed into a harsh guttural sound M, before i, th (confound- 
ed now and then with dh, e. g. ukkdhevi, wliat is spoken, a 
word, instead of tihhikem), and s : e. g. herehhdha ‘^high, elevated,” 

Compare staff, pi. staves, a being pronoiiiiced in the plural like e of the continental 
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instead of hereda ; aoJ^da^ he spoke, instead of amcJiia, from vach 
to vSpeak, rdkJi-s iiom. sg, speecli, acc. sg- vdcJiem ; driM-s 
Bora. sing., drujem^ acc. sg., tlie palatal reappearing always imme-- 
diately before vowels. 

Arao!ig the dental class, ^th is of a peculiar nature, 
and not to be identified with ill of the Sanskrit, which is 
simply an aspirate it is rather near to the English^/)-. In 
most cases it is only a change of the simple t on account of its 
being followed by r, and sometimes y \ e. g. iliri S. tri^ 
three, tlmd S. ivd^ thee ; Uliyejo ruin (from the S. root iyoy 
to leave). A very instructive example occurs in «/ar-s, fire ; 
the gen* sg. is dthro^ the acc. dtarem^ t being changed into 
ill before r, and retained before the vowel. Now and then 
it corresponds with S. th; e. g. alhay then, after, S. afha. If 
a word terminates in we find generally a separate sign used 
for it ; but it appears to be rather a calligraphic peculiarity than 
to imply a separate dental sound ; for that reason I left distin- 
guisliing this final t (in certain words as ihaesh S. dvish to hate, 
tJmesha religion S. dtl^shd^ it is used at the beginning also instead 
of the common t), Dh^ the soft aspirate of the dental class, is not 
more strictly distinguisliedfrom tlie simple which flict causes now 
and then a confusion, rendering it, for instatice, difficult to distin- 
guish dd^ to give, from dhd^ to make, create. 

Of the labial class f is not to be identified with S. Ih ; it is an 
aspiration of jh n.s ih is of on account of its being followed by r, 
or sand sli ; e. g * fra S. pra^ Greek and Latin for ; dfs^ water, 
(noin. sg, of ap water) ; keref% body, Lat. corpiis (nom. sing, of 
kerefs); fsht^ rich, monied. Among the semi-\owe!s we miss ^ 
which in the ancient language seems not to have existed at all ; 
in tlie Pehlevi and modern Persian we find it, but it is always 
traceable to an original r. In Sanskrit I is later than r, but it is 
already known to the Vedic dialect. 

In sibilants, the Zend is peculiarly rich, even richer than 
Sanskrit. The g (to be pronounced as ss like the Freiuli g) is 
uniformly put for 4 if another i follows ; in Sanskrit one says 
viita haying possessed (from the root vid to possess, get), but in 
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Zend it is always changed into vigta^^ (coaipare in Greek oistlia 
=:Zencl voicta^ thou kno west, from wla=S. veda I know). In 
the Gatlia dialect we find it often at the end of words instead 
e, g. gtavac instead of gtavat^ praising. Z and zli are two soft sibi- 
lants, lacking the Sanskrit. Into these soft sounds the dental d 
is changed, if it meets another c?, e. g, dcmli^ give, instead of 
clad-dhi. In the GStha language, we sometimes find the pecu- 
liarity of changing ct mto%d or zlul^ when a soft sound, h or is 
in the following syllable, e. g. azdebis^ the instr. plur. of agti, 
existence, body (afterwards from ignorance used as a nomi- 
native), mzJulreng acc. pi. of vagtra^ field. 

Of the nasal sounds n is used before /<?, e. g\ anhus life, and 
inserted between a and u in certain forms, e. g. mereclianuha, kill ; 
il is used before h and appears to be stronger, like ng. They have, 
however, nothing to do with the etymology, and are a mere 
produce of pronunciation ; generally used before the dentals, 
seems to be a half nasal sound, like the Sanskrit Aiiiisvtra, 


4— ROOTS. 

The last elements of an aggregate of sounds, which remain, after 
all the suffixes and terminations have been taken off, are denoted 
by the name of “ root.” For instance, to find out the root of 
verezyeiti “ he works,” first the termination of the 3rd pers. sg. 
present tense and then yM {yci)^ being the characteristic of the 
present tense and those words, that are derived from it, are to be 
taken off ; the remaining part verez then is the root, to which the 
idea of “ working” is attached. Most nouns being traceable to 
verbs, we shall confine ourselves to the enumeration of some 
verbal roots. Original roots are of course monosyllabic, 
consisting now and then of a single vowel only, or being a com- 

It is the first part of the name Ytgtdgjpa the drignal form of the Grecian Hystaspes 
meaning possessing horses/^ ■ ■ , 
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binatioii of a vowel wMi a simple or double consonant^ or of two 
consonants with a vowel between them, e. g* i to g*.) (in aelH he 
goes eii^ Latin he goes); dd S. dd to give ; vd to blow 
(vmnti, they blow, vuia wind ; gd to go (in gata^ gone) ; §ru to 
■hear; ■ die:; .here to„mahe ; mar to speak,,a*ecite, ' 

rdite^ he announces) ; char to walk ; tach to flow ; vaMsh to 
grow ; vacli to speak ; mru to say (in wiraot, he told): bar to 
bring ; as to be (in almi I am, dci^/ia-Llie was); I if to exist &:c. 
From the simple roots others were derived by means of some 
additional sounds, which, of course, can change the meaning ; 
so dath to place, is a derivation of dhd, dd to make, mertnch 
to kill, one of mere to die. iSmw and then we find a verbal root 
joined to a noun, in order to modify the meaning, e. g\ gaozhdd, 
yaozh-dath to purify, make clean. As to their practical use, the 
reader will soon become aware, , that the roots are mere fictions 
of philology, abstract grammatical notions, but in order to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of a language, they are nevertheless very 
useful. They show the common origin of words, which, in 
the course of time have become different both in forms and sense. 
So nagus a corpse, (iiehys in the Greek) and nagaiie^ nasliaite he 
perishes, goes away, are of the same root : nag^ S. nag to perish ; 
{fr ^^M55 destruction, lie, auoidni^liaiii^ he belies, ami-druhldo^ st, 
liar, are traceable to dni^h S. dndi to destroy; fratlmeregem^ I 
created and ihioSresta creator, are derivations of ilmereg tlmareg^ 
Ihmores (only different pronunciation of thesameroot)=:S. 
to fabricate, make, create (literally to cut”); acti existence, 
ahmilKm and agtvdo existing, come likewise. from the root as to be. 


5— CRUDE FORMS. 

From the root, in which the notions of verbs and nouns are 
likewise contained, both are then distinguished by means of suffixes, 
or if they are left, at least by the terminations or inflexions. 
These new forms, produced , in order to distinguish verbal and 
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iioDiinal notions, are called the crude forms ; to these then the 
inflexions only need being added to make the word complete. I 
siiall illustrate this by some examples. To form from the root nag 
to perish., a noun meaning “ what has perished,” a dead body, the 
suffix u is required ; nagii, therefore, is the nominal crude form 
to which tlien the terminations may be added, as nagu-s nom. sg. 
nacum^ acc. sg. &c. Sometimes the inflexion is added without 
the previous formation of a proper crude form, e. g. driihli-s, lie, 
from the roott&'?;^A (the soft is changed into the harsh hh on 
account of s being a harsh sound, see pag 55)^ 

To make up the verbal crude forms, different modilieations of 
the root, which produce a slight change of meaning, must take 
place. In order to impart, for instance, to the crude form of pn/, 
to hear, the causal idea ‘‘ to make hear, recite,” it must be 
changed into or to the root TOre7^c/^, to kill, the desi- 

derative idea ‘‘ to wish to kill,” it must be altered into mimerehlish. 
Even the tenses often require a crude form, to which the termina- 
tions may be added. In order to form the present tense ‘‘ lie 
hears,” or he does” from the respective roots cm to hear and 
here (Jmr) to make, the syllable nu (used also in Sanskrit and 
Greek, in certain verbs which conveys the meaning ‘‘now,”) is to 
be added. Thus the crude forms of the present tense, gumnu 
(eiiphonically instead of grimti) and herenii are obtained, to which 
the termination of the third pers. sg. U is to be joined. In this 
way, the word cunmaoiti (modern Persian shmmd) “ he hears” 
and herenaoUi,'^ (modern Persian Jcumd) “he makes,” are then 
formed; the literal meaning of both is hear-now-he, and do-no w-he. 


6— MODIFICATIONS OF THE VERBAL ROOTS. 

There are three chief modifications of the verbal roots, irres- 

The original u of mt, is changed into o before in strict accordance with the rules 
of Sanskrit grisinmar, where in iertain elasses of verbs in, the singular of the present 
tenses, active voice, the change of u into 4 and of « into e, always takes place. This 
change is called Giina in Sanskrit grammar. 
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pective of tense or motdj.to be observed viz. Causal, Desiderative, 
.and Intensive forms. 

1. Causal forms, expressing the idea to make, to get made/' 
are very frequent in the Zend-Avesta. They are formed exactly 
in the same manner as in Sanskrit, by lengthening the vowel of 
the root and adding the syllable mja,. Examples : harayeiti S. 
idrag(d% begets made (from the root lere^ hm\ to make); 
yeU% he makes hot (from the rooting?, to be hot, to burn, Latin 
iepere); jdmayeUi (Yt..!?, 21). he makes go out, expels (from the 
root jmnto go); vi-slidvayat (Vend. 2, li). he made go asimcler, 
(from slm to run, to go): p*dvayeiti he makes hear, recites (from 
fm to hear); cwa-gUajat^ be fixed, established. Vend. 2, 34. (from 
^:p|£tAtQ.:slaiid);. khr.aogyeiii ^■'{m abbreviation. of MirmgayeUi)^. lie 
makes cry, i. e. scares, frightens Vend. 15, 5. (from Mmtg to cry, 
Persian MmrmMdmt);ddmyeh%'^ thou keepest (from (lm\ dere^ 
to hold, modem Femlm -duskiany^ . 

Closely coimecled with the proper causal verbs, are the so, called 
Denominatives, that is to say,' verbs which are formed from 
nouns. Examples : miihwaySiti^ he pollutes, literally : touches 
with raetlmem^ a fluid (now and then it means the fluid of light); 
vydkiimanyeiti, Yt. 8, 15. he takes into consideration, derived from 
vydhhmaa consideration ; peregmiyeiti^ he puts the question/' 
from peregmia^ questioning. There is another way of forming 
Denominatives besides the causal suffix aya ; that is the verba! 
root id to make, added to a noun. Examples : pa^daySiii Vend. 
15, 5. he treads (the dog) with the foot, literally : he iriakes, 
applies his foot {p^ad, Latin pes foot); yavo-dmjut^ it might grow 
corn (lit. make com); gudlms^dwydt^ it might be thrashed (lit, 
make thrashing); pistS-d^ydt^ it might be ground (lit. make 
grinding) ; gimdo-daydt^ flour might be made (lit. it miglit make 
flour) Vend. 3,32. 

2. Desiderative forms, expressing the wish of obtaining any 

^ Yas 11, 3: yo aiwis-hutem dSrayeJd who keepest me, (Homa) without 
• Imviag squeezed my juice. amk-lmUm consists of huiem^ the past partiviple of /<*.•«, to 
sqneeze,to prepare the Homa Juice, and thenegatiye^j joined to liquid, juice ; ■?; is 
changed into w on account of a hating becomo aim consequence of the i in vi 
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tiling, are made up exactly in the same manner as in Sanskrit, 
viz. by reduplication of the first syllable and addition of 5 to the 
crude form before the terminations. Examples : mimarelcsMite^ 
Yend. 15, 14. he endeavours to kill (from the root mererich to 
kill); gunigmsheMnd^'^' Yt. 14, 21. desirous of hearing (from gni^ 
to hear) ; zisJmdonliemndo^^ Yt. 13, 49. wishing to know (from 
zan to know, in Sanskrit it sounds jijndsamdndJi^ wishing to know). 
In the GStha dialect, these forms are on an average more frequent, 
than in the usual Zend, where they are gradually dying out. 
Examples from the GSthas : didereghzho, Yas. 44, j5. thou 
wishest to recite (from de 7 ^enj to recite prayers), cJiihlislmiisho^ 
tliou wast desirous of worshipping Yas. 45, 9. (from klishm^ to 
satisfy one, to worship); mhnaghzlioX Yas. 45, 10. tliou wast 
desirous of magnifying (from the root maz, magli^ to be great). 

3. iNTEisrsiVE Fobms serve the purpose of enhancing the 
strength of the verbal notion to make it more emphatic. The 
original way of forming them is to repeat the whole root, and then 
to join the terminations to it, thus put twice. Afterwards, as 
it is usual in Sanskrit, they lengthened only the vowel of the first 
part, and left out the consonants, which followed it ; for in- 
stance, the Sanskrit dMi^yamdm^ very brightly shining, is an ab- 
breviation of the original, dip-dipyamdna. In Zend the original 
intensive forms prevail, while the abbreviations are rare. Examples ; 
nizMare-dcdrydt^ Vend. 18, 38. he would tear out with great force 
(from dar to tear; Pers. dariddn); fra^-vdza^vazaiti^ Vend. 3,31. 
he furthers, promotes very much (from vaz to carry); liardke-hm'e- 
cliaydt^ Vend. 5, 60. he would pour abundantly (from Jmrech to 
emit, pour); naSmzhait% Yt. 8, 43. he uproots (from to 
sweep away, clean, S. nij). In the GSthas we find chiefly the 
abbreviated form of the Intensives. Examples: rdresJiyantif 

mehim gumgriishemno, desirous of hearing the voice of birds. 

f It ought to be zizn/wnhemndOi the present parriciple, middle voice, nom. p], * 
hut the soft z is incompatibie with therefore, it is changed into the harsher sh; h 
in hei7ind corresponds with $ which is, after d and before e generally made^. 

I All these forms in skOf tslio axe second persons sg. imperfect tens© of the desidor- 
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Yas. 47s 4. they liiutcrepeatedly or very much (from resli 
to hurt); voividdlte, Yas. 30, 8. it is possessed, held completely 
(from md to possess, get); yrmoividSf Yas* 44, IL I am well 
known (from to know). 


:7._„yoices in the verb.::' 

There are three voices to be distinguished in Zend, as well as in 
Sanskrit and Greek : viz., the active, the middle or reflexive, and the 
passive. The first and third being well known and generally ap- 
plied ill the modern languages, only the second voice requires 
some remarks. I have called it the middle or reflexive voice ; it 
corresponds with the so called Atmanepadam in Sanskrit, the mid- 
dle in Greek, and the deponent in Latin. According to its na- 
ture, it occupies the place, between the active and passive voices, 
participating in the nature of both. Originally the middle voice 
served to express passive as well as reflexive notions, and it was only 
in the course of time that they eltablished a proper passive form by 
the addition ofya to tlieroot, but without changing the terminations. 
The original passive meaning of the reflexive voice is, however, 
now and then, chiefly in the participial forms, preserved. Exam- 
ples: hachcdtS, Yt. 8, 60 ; 10, 117; 14, 44. means ‘‘he is follow- 
ed, accompanied, provided (bahham with medicaments), while the 
corresponding active form hac]iait%Yt* 10, 66. means **he follows,” 
requiring an accusative ( yim hacliaiti whom he follows); in the same 
manner the pres, participle liacliimno^ conveys merely the passive 
ineaniBg “followed, provided”; Yt.14. driven, drawn (by 

horses in a carriage); haremno^ hoxrxe (in a Palkee) Vend. 8, 73. 
In all these examples tlie passive meaning of the middle is evident, 
the formal passive voice would require the forms : 

Closely connected with the passive is the reflexive notion, 
which prevails now in the forms of the . middle voice. Thus 
in the very common middle voice form yammauU, we worship, 
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the idea ‘‘for ourselves, our beneiSt,”^ is implied. Other 
examples are : viganuJia Yt, 10, 32. (in an address made to 
the angel Illithra) come yourself to my offerings i, e, in 
person ;* (Ms) hHm-baramha^ take these things together, 
receive them for thy own use ! ni (Ms) dapva, deposit 
them for thy use (in thy heavenly abode) ! These three 
forms, just quoted, are imperatives 2rid pers. sg. of the 
middle voice, and convey evidently a reflexive sense. The active 
imperative bamYt, 5, 63. means simply ‘'bring,*' but the corres- 
ponding middle form, baramtha^ means, “ bring for yourself’ i. e, 
take. Fereoem^ aperepem) irapf. 1st pers. sg. act. means, I asked, 
put a question ; but the corresponding form of the middle voice 
apereee Vend. 2, 2. is, I conversed; the pres, partic. of the middle 
voice, Yas. 30, 6. conversing, deliberating. 

Often the meaning of this peculiar voice coincides with that of 
the active, mainyemte^ they believe. To express intransitive 
or neutral notions this voice is of course more fit tljan the active; 
we find it, therefore, often applied for such purposes. Examples : 
raodhaM thou growest (from rudh to grow) ; gaete Vend. 18, 5. 
he lies down (from gi to lie down) ; dgte he sits (from as to sit). 


8.~M00DS, 

In the Zend language there are four chief moods, which can be 
used in all the three voices above mentioned, and are distinguished 
from each other by different characteristics. These four moods are 
as follows ; Inpicatiye, Subjunctive, Potential, and Im~ 

PEEATIVE. 

The Inpioative does not require any further remarks. Ex- 
ample : bammi I bring; mraomi 1 say ; larat he brought, 

V The Izad or angel was expected to come himself down from his celestial abode to 
his devotee, when worshipping him in the- pro per wm'. 
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9.-2LTHE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

There are two kinds of this mood to be found in the Zend- 
Avesta, one with long, and the other with short terminations, 
which both being lost to the classical Sanskrit, are extant in the 
ancient language of the Vedas also. The characteristic feature of 
these subjunctive moods is the constant insertion of d between the 
root and the termination, e. g. van-dAti^ van^-d-i from van to 
destroy. 

The First Subjunctive takes after its characteristic d before 
the terminations of the present tense indicatives'^', ii (see below) 
&c. e.g. vaendiii Yt. 13,84. he may look (from vam^to see, Pers. 
hm-am^ I see). As to its meaning, we find it applied in various 
ways, it is commonly to be translated by ‘‘ might, would or 
should.’’ It can depend on particles such as yat^ yaiha that, in 
order that, or it can stand without them. Examples : yage-iJmd 
{AndhitUm) noU aiwi^drmMonti Yt. 5, 90. that they may not 
disturb thee (from drii:!sh to destroy) ; ava ho mainjaiU^ Vend. 
7, 37. (and if) he should then die fffom the root mar to die) ; 
tlmUm kaintno jcddhydonti, Yt. 5, 87. the girls shall invoke thee 
(AnS.hita); nipinavdfd, Yt. 5, 87. thou slialt, mayest grant ; 
havdhi thou shalt be; ava-jagdi^ instead of ava-jagdJdy Vend. 19, 
18. thou slialt go ; we find it in general sentences too, e. g. td& 
MishapanS ydo jvdJiij Vend. 18, 27* for how many nights thou 
mightst still be living (from jiv to live). 

Very frequently this first subjunctive mood serves to express the 
EUTURE TENSE, the original forms of which are dying out in Zend. 
The idea of the future, and that of the subjunctive are related to 
each other, both implying a state of uncertainty ; in Latin the 
forms of both are very near also. ' Examples : kutha kJido iacJidvhii 
Yt. 8, 5. how will the wells flow (from the root inch to flow) ? 
vtgpa druJdiS ndshdite Yt, 2, 11. every evil doer will perish, or is 
to perish (from the root, ndsh to perish, go off) ; jagditi U 
avanJiaScha, Yt. 1, 9. he will come to thy support (from jag to 
come); M do}i1mi% Yt. 13, 18. he will be (from as to be.) 

' 'The Second Subjunctive has after its characteristic » only 
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tlie shortened teniiinations of the imperfect, '•3rd pers. sg. di, 3rd 
pi. Bn, &c. This form is chiefly used in the sense of an Impeia’ 
ti?e, but in the third pers. sg. only, as gtavdt, may he praise, let? 
him praise (from gtu to praise); vandt Yt. 19, 95. may he destroy 
let him destroy ; jandt, Yt. 3, 14. may he slay, let him slay. It 
can change places with the first Subjunctive and be used in condi- 
tional sentences conveying the sense of ‘‘should, would;*’ examples ; 
yat keientdt. Vend. 7, 37- if he should cut (from the root kereiit, 
in the medical sense “to operate**) ; vtgpem d aJimdt yat havcU (a 
cominon phrase), all for the purpose that it should be, miglit be. 
Now and then it is applied to the future tense also, e. g. hadha 
no avi itzyardt, Yt. 8, 5. when will he come to us? (from 
the root ar to go) 


10.— POTENTIAL. 

Of this mood we find two kinds, which, as to their formation, 
correspond exactly to tlie Potential (called Ling), and Precative 
(called Lilly kgishi) of the Sanskrit grammar. The chief charac- 
teristic of both is the addition of an i to the crude form of the 
present tense. In the first form, the proper Potential, this i only 
is required ; but in the second, the Precative, d is to be added to 
it ; thus we obtain, as the characteristic of this second form, the 
syllable yd which is to be inserted between the root, or the crude 
form of the present tense, and the terminations. 

The First PoteiS'TIAL is of very frequent use, chiefly in the 
second and third persons sg, and pb; it is easily recognised by 
the terminations dbv (2nci pers. sg. active voice), — if^a, aesa (2.nd 
pers. sg. middle voice ), — oit (3r(< pers. sg. act. voice), — oela , — 
tta (3rd pers. sg. middle voice ), — aeta (2nd pers. pL act. voice), 
— yadlmem (2nd pers. pi. middle voice), — ayen, yen (3rd pers. 
pi. act. voice ), — yanta (3rd pers. pi. middle voice). The first 
persons are but of rare occurrence ; instead of them they use thefirst 
pers. imperative. We find, however, the following terminations: 
a4m (first pers. sg. act. (first pers. pi. act. v). e. g. 
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japaema, we I’iiay coiiiej , — omaidhe (fiY&t pers. pi. middle ?).. 
huidlnjuimauUie^ Ys. 9, 21. we might awaken (from hiidh to 
awaken). Now and then we meet a dual form, ending in aekm^ 
ayatem (3rd pers. dual act. v). 

The application of this first Potential is manifold. In tlie 2nd 
pers. it is very frequently used as a polite form of the imperative, 
when any thing is to be commanded or asked for. Ex. /ra- 
barSis thou shait bring (from bar to bring); blncbSis thou shalt 
sprinkle (from Mnch to sprinkle) ; dnnjayois thou shalt recite 
(from drenj to recite); onjntyoiH thou shalt protect (from to 
protect); zhayaisa thou shait invoke (from %he to invoke); fradcd- 
dhtsa Yt. H, i. thou shalt keep (from d/d to put); dbisa Yt. 10, 
32. thou shalt sit (from to sit); gckindayadhwem Yt. 1,28. 
thou shalt cleave for yourselves (from the root gclvind to cleave, 
Latin ncindo) ; vdrayadhioem you shall cover (from var to 
coverj; dart$sayadhwem vou slnill chain (from dare% to chain, fet- 
ter, bind ) ; vpaz'jU one sliall strike, beat (from mu t(» strike, 
slay); am-haroil he may bring hither; harcufm tliey sluil! bring. 
clfilmyni Vend. 15, 12. they shall atone (frooj chi, hi to at{)ne, be 
punished ; it is instead chihayep)] vddhayaetaY 4, 44. he 
inav give him in marriage (from mdh to marry, carry Imme); 
Jraniaraiia\\Q may teach ; igaeialiQ may have, «>l)tain for himself, 
(frotn ig to linve, possess); nidiidhaeta lie may sit down (from 
shadh to sit^; dmcupmta Vend. 7> 37. they may learn; handareZ’- 
ayanta they shall chain (from the root daye?i to fasten, make 
tigiii). 

To express the idea of habitude, the Potential is insed as the pro- 
per mood e. g* Vend. 4, 47* yafha mmjliauo fravdkhshoii^ as the 
Magian priest is in the habit of reciting (frojn vach to speak) ; 
Vend, 3, 42. yaJha vdlo f i amarcssoU as tlie wind is in tlie liablt 
of sweeping away {{\on\marc% to sweep); Yas. 12, (i Ziraihistro 
daecdis rydmrvdd, Zoroaster was in the habit of speaking against 
the Daevas (from mril to speak); ajyeregayaiem Yas. 12, fi. these 
two tised to converse. 

The Second Potektiab, which we may style the Potential pro- 
per, is used as a pBBOAtiTB, or, with; the, negative md m a Peoh'X- 
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BITIVE and as a CONDlTloisrAL. Tlie 2nd a^cl 3rc1 persons prevail 
in tills mood ; in conditional sentences tlie first person is to he 
found also. Hie terminations are : 1st sg. yUui, 1st pi. ya*/.- a; 
2nd pers. sg. act. voice ydt), pi. yata ; 3rd pers. sg. a(‘t. v. ydl^ 
pi ydn. Of the first and second persons in the middle voice I 
could discover no<]istinct traces ; but the 3rd pers. pi. of this voice 
■ — ydres, is occasionally to be met with. 

As to its meaning, it coincides often with the first Potential, 
baton account of its being a combination of tlie characteristics of 
both the Potential and the Siibjnnciive, it is more empliatical, 
and solemn tlian tlie simple Potential. Its j)roper place, therefore, 
is in praying, in im[)arting blessings, giving an exiiortation ora 
command, or pronouncing cmrses; joined to the negative particle 
7nd^ it is tlie strictest form of proliibiting a thing. Ex.: givnuni’^ 
ydo 110 Mithra yaguahe Yt. 10, 32. mayst thou hear our prayers, 
Mitlira !; vaeibya v6 ahnhya luyaydo Yt. 10, 93. mayst ihou 
(Mithra) protect us in the two lives (the bodily and spiritual) ! 
haregma fragfuminydo Yt. 12, 3. thou shall spread the ilarsoin 
(from the root gtai\ gfere to spread); ^/a//do Yt. 10,94. thou mayst 
give (from ddU) give); buydjY^. 62, 2. thon sliait be (from 
to be); hnycUa^ Yt. 13, 147. you may or shall be; lud hmjata 
Vend. 18, 17* you must not be, do not be; cldyafa NySy. 3, II. 
you may give (from c/d). Examples of the tliird person: jwmydt 
Y't. 1, 33; 10, 5. he shall come (the angel wlio is invoked) ; 
buy^n Yt 16, 3. they shall be; fraleregUuy tliey shall fiy ; /ra- 
dmrciii they shall run away, Yt, 11, 6. (from iereg to fear, and 
char to run). The vow' el d is now and then shortened, e. g. 
chikctycd Vend. 7? 38. instead of chikayat^ lie may atone. While 
the 3rd person sg. active voice of this form is rarely applied to 
express a command, or a wish (for which the 2nd Subjunctive is 
more usual), the 3rd pers. pi. middle voice, ending in ydres, 
seems lobe more common in that sense. Ex,: ckuiJfydresYeud. 8, 
22. they shall put for themselves (from dalh to put) ; bvydres 
INySy. 3, 11. they shall be (from h& to be) ; ami-gaclnjdres Yt. 
8, 56. (if they) should or might perform; %dr^ Vend 17? 9. 
(these nails) shall foe thy lances (from as to be). 
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It is frequently employed in conditional sentences, clnefly in tlie 
antecedent clause, introduced by tlie particle yem if. Ex. 
ySidhi azern noit flaidJujBm (potential of the perfect tense) Vend 
1, 1. if I would not have created (perfect tense of dhd^ ; ye^i uoU 
u^varezijdt Vend. 4, 25- if he s. ould not atone for (iVou) vcu'e^ to 
do, to make ; ttz-varez to do away with a thing, especially a sin 
by piioishuient) ; aimed haclia irisliydt YewA. 13, 38. and (if) 
lie should be hurt (from irisli to be hurt, woiiucled). In the 
consequent clause of conditional sentences, we find this mood also, 
see for instance Yt. 8, 11. where the star Tistrya, who brings 
the rains to mankind from a fabiiluiis sea, says as Ihllows : if men 
had invoked me with prayers, Iliad tlien gone forth UlrushiyUm 
from skn to go ; it is a perfect form), I would have come 
{JaghmyHiu from gem to come, per f. tense). 

Now and then this precative and conditional mood is used in 
a strictly potential sense, expressing the faculty or ability 
to do a thing. Thus we read Vend. 6, 29. as much {clivaCj 
as they can grasp QiungeurvayWi : from geveio to take) 
with their hands. 


11,— IMPERATIVE. 

This mood, very frequently used, has various forms, which, 
although they agree with those of Sanskrit, have preserved some 
peculiarities. The most peculiar feature in tliese Imperative 
formations of the Zend and Sanskrit, is the first pers. used in sg. 
and pi. active and middle voices, a formation unknown to the 
other Avian tongues, where its want is supplied by c(»iijnnctive 
forms. We have just become aware of tlie luifrequerit use of 
the first persons of the snbjimctive and potential moods in the 
Zend, The reason is their having been absorbed, for tlie greater 
part, by these peculiar Imperative forms, whieliare very eniphati- 
cal, expressing through the length of tlieir forms very palpably 
the idea of intention and volition or duty : I will, I iiitend, I am 
resolved, &c. They are madd up as follows ; 
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1st pers. sg, act. voice animal Hiiddle voice, di, dne ; 1st 
pers. pi. act. voice dmnf middle v., dmaide. Ex. avmayem Yt, 
19,44. I will carry away (from ni to carry) ; avif-hivdin, I will 
bring; jmuhn, 1 will slay (from Ja?? to slay) ; varedhayeni Vend 
2. 1 will make grow (or, protect); hardinct^ let ns bring; hva '/nda^ 
thdrna Vend f},44. where must we lay down (a dead body) ? We 
find it often used after relative particles, as yat, yafha, e. g. dazdi 
no yat hacdma Yt. 5,53. give us that we may be; ycdha nijandma 
that we shall certainly slay. The middle form in is quite 
peculiar to Zend, and wanting in Sanskrit. Ex. Vipdni Vend 2. 1 
will go myself (from the root to go, enter, now and then to be 
taken in the general sense “to be’’); fravardnS^ I will profess 
myself (the Zoroastrian religion; from var to choose). 

The pi and of the middle voice dmaidS is rare ; we find 
it in tlieGStha dialect only ; see Yas. 58,3. : nemcmhS v'icdyncdde 
let us go for ourselves to prayer ; nemanhe dvciMmjdmcfAdi^ let us 
devote ourselves to prayer (from vid^ to know, tlie causal is 
meday ; with the preposition d\t means “consecrate”). 

In the Gathas the forms in dni are comparatively rave ; those 
in d and di prevail. The form in a, being the ancient termi- 
nation of the first pers. sing, imperative, is solely confined to 
these ancient prayers. Ex. : peregd Yas. 44, 1. 2, 3. I will ask ; 
ydgd Yas. 28, 2. I will pray; ishayd Yas. 33, 5. I will worship ; 
fravahlishjd Yas. 45, 1. I will promulgate (from vach, to speak, 
vakhsltya being here the crude form of the future tense). Before 
the enclitic clia “ and” this d is shortened to a e. g. vaochacha 
Yas. 45, 3. and I will tell. 

Besides this Gfi;t]ia form in d we find one terminating in di in 
both dialects, conveying the same sense, e. g. hhshiaoskdi Ys. 
46,1. I must worsliip (from hJishnu to worship, Idishnuodi is an 
Aorist form) ; mfMgltdiYs, 43,4. I will have thought i. e. my 
wish was to think (from man to think, but in the crude form of 
the iiorist yn&nii S. mans)<i mendi instead of manydi Ys. 

45,3. 1 will think ; %baydi I will invoke ; gagdi I will come, &c. 

in the usual Zend. 

The 2ud pers. imperative active voice sg., terminates either in 
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a, tlint is to say, in tlie crude form of the present tense; or, if tliere 
be anoilier teriuiiu'Uion, as nu, adilecl, or, if the crude fnnu be ideri- 
with tlie root, in lU, did. Ex. : hara bring ! (here it ends in 
hara, which is the crude f{)nu of the present tense : hardpu I bring)* 
ava-Jo^'O^ cnviue, liitlier (Ja^dud 1 eome) ; Hcf^.-hisfa, rhel (ffce- 
liisidrui I rise) ; kereMiivlId^ nnike ! (^kereiiaovd 1 uiaho, from here to 
make) ; piuidhi^ praise ! {pkiomi, I prjiise, from tbe root gfu to 
])raise) ; iuriddld speak 1 (inraomi^ I speak, from lurni now and 
then we find mrn alone, e, g. fra-mrn recite); jaiilhi slay ! Ys. 
9, 30. (iroin to slay ) ; para-didln., go to ! Yend. 22,7* (from 
i to go) ; give ! (IVoin dd^ which is in the Gaihas always 

daidi give! ; gaidl.g^ ! (theGlitha form, from gd to go), Tlie 
pltiral, active voice, terminates always in e. g. efnfa praise ye ! 
pdki protect ye ! (from the root pd, to protect) ; ^fgfhidaia rise ye ! 
(from gid to stand, with to rise) ; data giv^ ye ! 

d he see<MKl pers. sg\ miildle voice terminates in gva and annlia 
which both correspond to the Sanskrit termination ma ; e. g. 
ni-dagm put, place! Yt. 10,32. f'rr(mt daili to pttt); gnayamdia 
take a bath ! Yend. 18, 19. ; jijidia^nha, send for, seek ! YencL 
15 , 13. ; id^hcif/tmifha invoke! Vend. 19, 13, 14. 

To the iiStha dialect the form in amdia is not known ; tliere 
the original slum., hva is found, e. g. hereshva make ! Ys. 40* ; 
gicshahvd hear, listen ! Ys. 49, 6. (from gush to liear). The 
plural is dim., e. g. giishodum listen ye ! Ys. 45, i. ihrd^ lutu save 
ye! Ys. 34, J. (from fhrdl to protect, save). 

The 3nl pers.s. imperative are of very frequent use, express- 
ing the idea ; lot him do this or that ! he may do ! K«)W and 
then they are used in the meaning of a future tense, e. g.janhmta 
they are to come, tliey will come Vendi. 2, 2. (from ya3'?Uo come, 
Jaiili is die crude form of an Aorist). The terminations are as 
follows : — 

Sg. act. — tu, pi. n///; sg. middle voice ntetViL Ex.: 

vanhatu lie may pat on clothes Vend 3, 19. (from vanh S. vas to 
put on clothes); qaraiu he may eat ! let liim eat ! (from / 7 ar to 
eat) ; gmotit he may hear ; mraotu he may tell (from gru^ to hear 

'Dmdim the G&tha«ii the 3rd: pers. ipg.-: active voice, see T». 44 S 5 51,6. . 
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and mrn to tell) ; a^tu lie may be ; let bim be ! aya^fn they may 
go, let tlieoi go (from i to go) ; dfrinmin. they may praise (from 
fn to lo\e, be kiud) ; hmtn iliey may be ! (from as to be). I’lie 
forms of the middle occur in the GS,tlia dialect only,"^ as ntdydlUm 
Ys. 48,7- let hi in {^Aeshemo^ one of the bad spirits) be put down 1 
(rr?>m dd to put, with rd to put down);*j* klisLerlfdiN^ instead of 
khsIwy'tnlBiif, Ys. 48,5. they may have or possess (Irom khslii to 
have, possess). Besides we once find in the Gathas Ys. 48,5. the 
3rd pers. dual, middle voice, ven zydfcim, in the jdirase (j:v6i% 
verezydtdm l^in^ two cows (a team) may till her (^Aimai/l^ the soil). 

In an old formula preserved in Vend 8,38. we find an impera- 
tive form terminating in /a/, which agrees entirely with the ancient 
Vedic/orms in M/.§ This formula is v/zJdif'refa nSii ainiz^iberefa 
nizhberddt.W let them bring cuit every thing to be brought out, 
which was not yet brought out ! 


12.— TENSES. 

In the Zend language we find as many tenses as in the Sans- 
krit, although less than in the Greek, which is, as to tenses, tlie 
richest language of the Arian stock. We can distiuguisli one 
formation Ibr the present, four for the past, and two for the future, 
which differ, as regards their crude forms, and partially ia res- 
pect to their terminations. 

JageTW^m Yt. 1, 25. is verr likely such a form too, and to be tranf-lated, “they 
may, or shall come.” 

t Here the form is, proper’y speaking, passive, hut that does not matter anything as 
to teniiinations ; the passive an. 1 middle voice teiminations ia i he present tense, 
imperative active, are one and the same. 

I See Aitareya Rrahmana II, 6. (pag. 30 of my edition) vapdm vtJcMilafdt, they 
may tear out the peritoneum I 

§ Gavoi is a dual like zag^e^ the two hands, 52 being only another orthography of A 

[| Nizhhereta is the past participle of the root Aere, bar to bring, but in the meaning 
of a verbal adjective fas is frequently' the ease -in the Greek) expressed in English by 
the termination “able;” ainizhhereia m the 3id pers. sing, import, middle voice 
mth the augment a (a sign of the past). The relative pronoun is omitted. 
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The terminations chiefly of two kinds, longer and shorter 
ones. The chief difference of the latter class from -the former is 
the absence of tlie tenninating vowel or consonant, or, inider 
cireamstances, of a whole syllable, which iorm part of the former 
kind, e. g. mi (1st sg. act. v.) becomes m ; anii is made 
aH, euj &c. 

The longer forms are used in the present tense, the first siib- 
jiinctive and the first future tenses, the shorter In the two poten-, 
tials, the second Mibjmictive, the imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect, 
and to a certain extent, with some modifications, in the perfect 
tense. The imperative has its peculiar terminations, as we have 
seen. I shall give here the terminations of both the pre- 
sent tense and the imperfect, 

PbESENT tense. InPEHEECT. 


Active voice 

Middle 

Act. 

Middle 

Sg. 1 mi 

i i 

Sg, 1 m 


. 2 hi 

he 


e, he- 

„ 3 ii 

' ' U 

,, 3 if 

ta 

Dual 1 vald 


Dual 1 dva^ 

none 

„ 2 not more 

extant 

,, 2 none 

none 

„ 3 to^ th6^ 


„ 3 tern 

oitke^ 

Plural 1 malii^ 

maide 

Plural 1 ma 

madi 

„ 2 thay dum G.^dhivem 



3 Tiit 

nU 

,, 2 ta 

dinmn 

4 



cmia 

1 Aguze Yt. 17,58. 1 concealed Tnyself (from the vootyiiz S.guli to hide). 

2 Jperege or aperec^ Tend 2,1. thou hadst a conversation ; it is very likely a ccntrac- 


tiott oi' aperepge (he). 

^ Bamoa y SiXiH 5,25.“ as far as we two were above the earth*’ (dclia pairkha 


liberally : o]) to and towards the earth). 

4 I^qUMYqxi^ S,10. yoa two keep ; ag^zayoitU Ys. 9,10. they two were bom (impeif). 

5 Vainmaidi Ys. 35,3. -we chose, believed, mainimaidt we thought, 

ft YMdhyaiM Yt. 8,22, they two fight, ■ . , 


13.~CHABACTERISTICS OF THE- CRUDE FORMS OF 
THE PRESENT TENSE. 

The crade form, out of which the proper present tense is 
formed, extends not only to the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Po- 
tential moods, of which in most cases no other tense is extant, 
but to the Imperative and the Imperfect (the first past tense) 
also. According to the nature of this crude form, the verbs are 
brought in Sanskrit under ten heads, all of which are to be 
found in the Zend too, I shall enumerate here the different crude 
forms of the present tense according to the order introduced by 
the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Glass I inserts a between the root and termination, and 
changes i or w of the root into their respectives gunas i and 6 
(see page 59 note.) Ex. I carry ; har-ai-ti he brings ; 

'baodh'-ai-te Yt, 17,6. he aw^akens ; hand-d-mi I bind, tie ; geress-^ 
ai-ti, he cries, weeps ; fratereg-ai-'U he flees away. 

Class II adds the termination immediately to the root ; 
the vowel of the root, if i or is respectively made 6 and 
6 before the terminations of the sg. active voice (the 2nd 
person is now and then excepted), and in some persons 
of the Imperative, 3rd sing. act. and 2nd pL act. Ex : gtaomi^ 
I praise, gtaoiii^ he praises ; gtavan^ they praised (from giu to 
pi’ciise) ; nipd-hi thou protectest, nipditi^ he protects (from pd to 
protect) ; mrao-^mi I speak, mmos thou spokest, mrvanti they 
speak (from mru to speak) ; aSiti he goes (from i to go) ; 
jainti, he slays (from jcm), ghie^ti Yt. ID, 133. they are slain 
(from jan); jvamti Vend. 2, 41. they live {homjiv to live). 

Class HI reduplicates the root \ the terminations are then added 
immediately. Ex, dadhUmi I put, dadhahi thou putst, dadhaiii 
he puts ; dadhemaU we put, dagta^^ you put, dadaMi they put 
(from the root ria, dhd to put, confounded with dd to give, both 
being entirely identical in their conjugation) ; mmUi he pro- 

^ The inserted a is made d before the terminations of the first persons of all three 
numbers *, in the other persons it is short.. 

f A contraction of dadatha ; dmda, in the most sacred prayer yadM uM vairyo 
is a G4tha form of the 2nd pers, plur, act, of th^root dd* 
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duces, generates (frpm mn to produce), %i^ananti Yt. 13, 15. 
tliey produce (tlie intensive of the same root) ; mozaomi Ys. 
43, iO. (Samkvit Jukomi) I invoke, from the root 

Class IV adds the syllable ya to the root. Ex. verezyeiii in- 
stead of veresi’-ya-ti^ lie works, tills the soil (from verez)^ maiu’- 
yemte they believe (from man to think, to believe). 

Class V marks the present by the addition of m^, to the root ; 
the same change of the vowel of tlie root takes place as in the 2 ikI 
class. Ex. JcerenaoiH he makes (from here) ; ciirunaoili he hears, 
liaonaoyiYi, 2,11.^' he hears, (only dialectically diftering from 
the first); hunaoltly he prepares the Ilorna (from hu); frcqnnaoiti 
he pours out, propagates (from ; ashnaoiti lie hits, reaches 
(Yrom ashj. 

Class VI is identical with the first, save the change of the vowel 
of the root, i or u, into S or d. Ex. htgen^ they coughed (tucj^ 
qipen they whined ((jif)* 

Class VII incorporates the syllable wliieli marks the pre- 
sent tense, to the root itself, as in the Sanskrit ; see, for instance* 
runadkmi I hinder, from 7ntdh, 7ia being inserted between r and 
dh. Of tills class I know only one example in the Zend, viz. 
cliinahm, Ys. 12, 1. ckinagti Ys. 19., being to be traced to the 
root chith^ Mg to perceive, get aware ; the first form means : I 
ascribe, I acknowledge; the second: he ascribes, attributes (as a 
consequence of his having perceived). 

Class Vni is almost identical with the 5tli ; it adds only to 
the root, instead of nu^ but the roots end mostly in n. Ex. : frag’- 
iarnmnii Yt. 10,20. they are stretching themselves (from the root 
ian to stretch). 

Class IX adds na to the root. Ex. gereiondUi he seizes, 
gerewnctn they seized (from the root gereio^ to seize, take). 

Class X adds aya to the root, and is the proper causal and 
denominative form (see page 60). Ex. niqjayemi 1 protect (from 
pd to protect). 

^ This small piece, being an old spell, shows several pecalarities, which belong very 
likely to the popul-ir, and not to the, written language. 
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14_PARADIGMS GP the present TENSES’ OP 
SOME VERY COMMON VERI3S. 

(bii^ to exist, mru to speak ; ag to be ; vere^ to work ; here^ havv 
to make, &c*) 

Active voice. Middle voice. 


ist Sing, lard-mi^ I bring. 
5 , 'i)irao-mi^ I speak. 

5 , ah- mi, I am. 

„ vere^ud’-mL I work 
(Yt. 15, 44). 

„ kerenao-mi, I make. 


G^tlia 

forms. 


2nd Sing, hisia-hi, tliou 
standesfc. 

5 , hard-hi (subjunct.) 
,, ahi, thou art. 

„ vereasyd-Id, tliou 
workest. 

„ kerenu- ishi^ tliou 
makest. 

,, huna-Id, tliou art 
getting witli child. 
Vend. 18, 30. 

,, dSi-shi, thou seest. 
,, 'i/asAz (instead ofz;«p- 
sM), thou wilt, 

„ Jiaf-sM, thou hold“ 
est. Ys. 43, 4. 


3rd Sing. hava-Ui ,\\2 exists 
,, ag-ti, he is. 

,, verezydAti, he works. 
„ kerenm-iti, he makes 
5 , mraoAli,\\^ . 


1st Sing, hiiyd, 

5 , mntye, 1 speak myself. 
5 , I have, or pos- 

sess. (Ys. 50, 1). 

„ ddnj-a, I invoke. (Ys. 
15', 1). 

„ ianav-a, I cast (him) 
down. (Ys. 19,7). 


2nd Sing. raodhadiS^ thou 
growest. 


harait , he brings 
mrdie, he speaks. 
maimjeii^ he thinks. 
mrevvaitS, he teaches* 
Ys. 31, 17. 


It is very likely the middle voice form of dp ** to he,** a having been changed in tn- 
it on account of th© heavier terminations of the middle voice. 


■MEABiaMs m-mMsmT: 


1st FLiarcT-mahi webring. 1 1st PL bard^maidke. 

,5 maki, we are. Ys. ! „ (S) igd-maide,\ve^os«> 


Gttim J 
foiins. 1 


35, 2. j 

vre^yd’^maMi we 
work. Ts* 35, 7* ' 
nemagyd-mahi, we 
bring praise. 
%ic^mahL we wish. I 


sessj have. Ys. 35, 7« 
(2) mrd-mccide» 
dade’-makU G. form. 
mre-^makU^ we choose. 


2Dd PL gia^ you are. j 2nd PI. iliwaro^h-dum^ you 
f 9 > isha’-tha, you come. I cut, prepare. Ys, 

fnrmT^ » ec-sha-tha, yon fex-\ 29,1. 

( form. j 5 , fravoiz-diim. you 

taurvaya4a^ you defeat, i teach, instruct. Ys. 

Ys. 13, 38. 33,8. 


SrdPl . bavai-nti^ they exist. 
,, hentk they are. 

„ verezi-ntk (instead ! 
of verezydinti)^ \ 
they work, do. 
Vend. 15, 5. 

„ lierenavanti^ they 
make. 

„ Jvai-nti, they live. 


3rd PL mainyimte^ they 
believe. 

,, 'iwenv-ainiey they 
co¥er. Vend 18, 32. 
,, fradheniS, they thrive. 
„ they come, 

appear. 

„ ^eregente^ they con- 


1st Dual two 

wish. Ys. 46, 16. 

3rcl „ jaga-^td^ they two 3rd PI. ig’-oithe^ they two 
come. keep. 

„ gU^ they two are. 


15.— PAST TENSES. 


IMPEEFECT, PeBFECT, FIEST AND SECOND AOEISPS. 

The past tenses of the Zend are as various as those of its ancient 
'sister -tongues. . '‘We can distinguish three ways of forming them, 
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viz. : {a) augmentation, (h) reduplication* (c) composition witli 
tlie past tense of the auxiliary verb, ag^ to be. 

(A.) Augmentation consists in prefixing a short a, either to 
the verbal root, or to the crude form of the present tense; in both 
cases, the terminations which are to be added, are shortened. 
This augment early became unintelligible, and was often left out ; 
hence it does not regularly appear in the Zend. Both forms are 
ill fact imperfects, and to be found in the Sanskrit and Greek also, 
where the grammarians made a distinction. The Greeks called 
the first formation Second Aorist (indefinite tense), the second 
Imperfect. As to the meaning of both formations almost no 
difference is to be discovered; the shorter form, which is to be 
regarded as the older, was, on account of its being too in 
distinct, in most cases superseded by the longer, the proper 
imperfect. 

We find more frequent use made of the shortest (second 
Aorist) form in the more ancient G&tlia dialect, than in 
the usual Zend, where it is very rare ; the augment there is 
always left out. Ex. 1st sg. Ys. 48, 7* I gave, entrusted ; 
2nd sg. Mo Ys. 43, 1. thou gavest; 3rd sg. ddi Ys. 31, 18. he 
gave (the same form is to be found in the Yashts 9,26.); 7ii-^ddma 
Ys. 45, 8. we put down; ddta Ys. 29, 10. you gave; dU^ d&,n 
Ys. 45, 5. 47,1. they gave; ddite^ Ys. 31, 11. middle v., he 
gives himself; pdtYs* 32,13. he protected (from pd to protect) ; 
gdt Ys. 46,6. he went (from gd to go). 

Of augmented imperfect forms I shall quote here only 
a few instances ; the other imperfect forms will be found 
afterwards : agrdddm 2nd pers. pi. middle v. Ys. 32, 3. 
you were heard of (from grd to hear) ; agperemta Ys. 
31, 16. 3rd pers. sg. middle v., he aspired after (from the root 
; aohJitch 3rd pers. sg. middle v., he spoke ; aperegai— 
peregal^ he asked ; advarenta Vend. 19, 45. they ran ; addimta^ 
they spoke (from dvar^ to run, and to speak, both terms ap- 

^ To both d is prefixed. It appears doubtful to me, whether this 6, is the preposition 
orfc he lengtheuiBg of the augment . 






plied to the doings evil spirits only) ; a^peregi^ I conversed. 
Vend. 2,2. In the GStlias the augment is now and then used 
'without any reference to the past time. So Yas. 30,2. avaenatd 
which conveys evidently the sense of an imperative : look ye ! 
and Ys. 44,14. amse^ I may or shall drive away (from nds), 

(B.) Reduplication is the repetition of the whole root, if very 
short, or, if longer, of one consonant witli a vowel at least. The 
vowel of the reduplicated syllable ought to be short, but we find it 
often long; the consonant differs sometimes from that of the root 
also. If the consonants of the root be a guttural : i, g, then, in 
the reduplication, we find always the corresponding palatal : cA,/; 
if it be a sibilant, generally li is used. The meaning attached to 
this reduplication is that of completing an action or state, ex-* 
pressing what is clone and over, i, e, the past time. It forms, 
therefore, in the ancient Arian langiuiges, such as Sanskrit, Zend, 
Latin, Greek, Gothic, fe., the real past tense, generally called, 
Pbefect ; e. g. dddarega^ 1 have seen, S. iladarga^ Greek dedorka 
(from dar^'g to see), wholly distinct from the imperfect daregem^ 
I saw. The terminations of the Perfect differ from those of the 
present tense as well as from the Imperfect, yet they stand nearer 
to the latter. The terminations, as far as we can ascertain them 
from the scanty texts, are as follows : 

Active V. sg. 1st and 3rd — a. 

„ „ 2nd iha, 

„ „ „ pf. 1st ma ; 2ndtha; .3rcl 

Dual. 3rd dtare,^ 

Middle sg. 1st and 3rd 2nd sa. 

„ „ dual 3rd diii.% 

pi. 3rd csrc, c? c« 

To this reduplicated form, however, the terminations of the 
Imperfect, with or without the augment, can be added ; then we 

Yb. 50,10 aSu/nis they have gone (from the root ere, ir to go), 
f Ts. 13,4 mockdtare they two have spolcen, vdvarezdtare, they two have wTonglit. 

% Ts. 13,4, mamandiU they two have thought. These three dual forms belong to the 
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obtain tlie pure Plupebfect, e. g. ccva-Jqghmf^YtlS.'lOb.hB 
bad slain (from the root Jan^ a modification of ghan, to slay). 

(C.) Composition of tbe verbal root vvitli tlie past tense of ag, to 
be, makes a new tense altogetber ; it is according to its 
nature tlie most general past tense. Tlie Greek grammarians 
call it the FiRsT AORIST ; in the Sanskrit grammar it is one of 
the many Lung forins ; in Latin it is mixed up with the rednpli*- 
cated past tenses, being no more a separate past tense ; for instance, 
the reduplicated iatiidi I have thrust, is the perfect of hmdo^ 
and scrip-siy I have writteit, that of scriboy I write. These forms 
are, however, in the usual Zend very scarce; in tlie G^tlia dialect 
which, being more ancient, shows a greater richness in forms, we 
find them now and then employed. The original 5 is sometimes 
changed iiito h or g. Ex. pidonhaly 3rd pers- sg. act., he placed 
(from gid to stand) ; mHgla 3rd pers. sing middle Vend. 2, 31. he 
tliouglit; menhd (dm) Ys. 13, n. 2nd pers sg. middle v., thou 
thoiiglitst ; menhi 1st pers. sg. middle v. Yas 43, 5. I thought ; 
which three forms are traceable to tbe same root, man, to think, 
used in the Zend, as well as in the Sanscrit, exclusively in the 
middle voice. The literal meaning of these forms is : thinking was 
he, wast thou, was I, {m^pfa==^man and agtaor p/rnniddle of v. ag 
to be) ; other forms of this kind, which are found in tlie GSt])a dia- 
lect, are : ddoiihoYs, 34,1. 44,18. 2nd pers- sg. subjunct, middle 
V., that thou miglitstgive ; the meaning of the past is not adhered 
to; in the corresponding ddonMy 2nd pers. sg. middle v. Ys. 36,1. . 
“thou putst,” we find it kept ; the root in both cases is dd; 
gmghh 3rd pers. pi. Ys. 34, 7* they indicated, pointed out 
(from ganJiy gah to say, promulgate; h of the root is changed into 
g on account of the h of the termination, two A never being allow- 
ed to meet). Now and then we find these forms used without 
any reference to the past; so Ys. 11,18. rdhi 1st pers. sg. 
middle (from m, to give), means, ‘‘ 1 give, present” you, and 
not “ 1 gave,” 
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IMPEMECT — PEREMC1? AHB PliUPEREEGI?. 


Of all past tenses, tlie imperfect, wliicli is most frequently 
used, is chiefly employed in describing past events, or state 
of things. I shall give hero a list of these forms selected 
from the texts. 

1st pers. sing. act. dadliUm^ I created (from dhd) ; vidlidraSm^ 
Ys. 13,2. I held, kept (from dhar to hold, keep). 

1st pers. sg. middle agiize^ I concealed myself (from giiz) ; 
cq)erege, I conversed (from pere^). 

2nd pers. sg. act. thou askedst ; apcifapo^ thou wentst 

away ; irlihyo Yt. 22, 16. thou diedst ; 2nd sg. middle v. mwi’- 
rgamha Yt. 22, 34. thou diedst (from mm\ mere to die) ; iip-^ 
zaymiha Ys. 9, 13. thou wast born (root zcm) ; 3rd pers. sg. act. 
aperegat^ he asked, ashncuA^ he reached, (from mli to reach, ob- 
tain), frashdgaiy he stepped forward (root, sJmg), dp, ag, he was 
(root ap to he) ; 3rd pers. sg. middle v. fra-mamjata^ he medi- 
tated, m-67/.ap^a, he sat down (root to sit), uzdagfa^ Iiq ot- 
fered (r. (?d), yazata^ he worshipped (r, yaz)^ gtayata^ he placed 
(causal of gtd to stand) ; 3rd pers. dual act. aperegmjaiem Ys. 
12, 5. they two conversed, fror^chaesliaetem Yt. 8, 38. they two 
searched after him (r. cMs\ to search, inquire); pairi’-avdkm 
Yt. IS, 77. they two were helping ; 1st pers. pL act. 
fra-vaocJidma, we pronounced (r. vack, to speak) ; 2nd pi. act. 
tcmrvayata, you defeated ; 3rd act. vaenen, they saw, anhe% 
Jie% tliey were (r. ag to be) ; 3rd middle v, fraorenta^ they 
professed (r. var to choose, profess a religion), advarenta^ they 
ran (r. dvar to mn). 


37._the perfect and pluperfect. 

The perfect, denoting the completion of an action, does not 
frequently occur, neither in the usual Zend, nor in the GStha 
'dialeci Example: 1st pars. sg. ’'act, :• Mdarega^ I 'have' 
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seen ; fra-'daddiha^ tliou hast furthered ; them knowest; 

3rcl pers. sing, dadlia^ lie has created ; tataslm^lie. has prepared 
(r. iasJi to cut, prepare) ; vavaclm^ lie has spoken ; donlia^ lie has 
been (r. ag to be); tiitava^ lie was able (r. tii to be able); vtvaedlia 
Yt. 13, 99. he has broken (r. vidh to break, S. vijadh to shy) ; 
chahana Yt. 22,11. he has loved (r. han to love, \\ke)i Jiglumrva^ 
has given a smell (root ghaiirv S. ghrd to smack). 1st pers, pL 
act. gugriima Yt. 13, 48. we have heard; chdJJimre^ they have 
done (r. hir, here); iririthare^ they are dead (r. irifh to die) ; 
cUdhare Yt. 19, 6. they have given. 1st pers. sg. middle v. 
piigruyS Yt. 17,17- I have heard; 2ndsg. nrfmuUmsa^ thou hast 
grown (root riidh to grow) ; 3rcl. Uithruye^ has fashioned (root 
Him to form, fashion); daidM Yt. 5, 130. has placed. 

A peculiar perfect form is yaeslie Yt. 13, 99. where the 
reduplication is lost (the regular form would be yeyislii) and, in 
order to compensate that loss, the vowel of the root lengthened. 
The root is here yag^ yah S, yae^ to make efforts, handle, and to 
hurt, violate. In the passage alleged it means : he has damaged, 
hurt. Formations of this kind are frequent in Sanskrit, Latin, 
{fregi I have broken instead olfafragi {xomfmngo^ I break) and 
the Teutonic (compare, for instance, the modern English I held 
with the gothic form haihaU from Imldmi hold) languages. 

The pluperfect is very rare; unmistakable instances are : 
jaghmat Yt. 19,12. he had come, ava-j^ghidl^ Ire had slain ; 
sliMhuyHm Tt.8,11. I had moved,/agf7myto, I had come (both 
forms being in the potential mood). 


18.~FUTUEE TENSE. 

The way of expressing future time being not so settled as that of 
expressing the ideas of the present and past, we find various contri- 
vances employed for answering this purpose, the number of which 
is greater than in any other of the cognate languages. We meet 

Eoot: md to know, medal him. Accor<Jingto its terminations it is a mere 
perfect, but the meaning is that of the present it corresponds exactly to the Greek 
oida^ X know, 2Ed pers. S, oisiha. 

11 ■ ■ 1 . ■ 
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witli tlie forms applied in the Sanskrit, Greek and Litthuaniaii, as 
well as those used in Latin, and the ancient' Teiitovik lang;iag^-'.5» 

The two future formations of the Sanskrit, tlie simple, consisting 
in the addition sija to the verbal root, and the periphrastic, com- 
pounded of a noun expressing the doer with an auxiliary verb (as 
for instance S. hartd smi lit. I am' a^doer, ineaiis, I shall do),' 
are to be met with in a few /'instances only. " ■Ex,'\mMish0' 
Ys. 30,1. I shall tell (root vach to tell). It is more frequent in 
participle formations, e. g. hihhjmityrj,^ what is about to be, will be, 
^Uliyimima^ what is about to be born (root to produce), 

%iMddliyamana what is about to be oUered (root da)^ hiosliycirita 
Vis p. 9, 3. what is about to be squeezed (r. Ini to squeeze the 
Iloma juice). Of the other Sanskrit future formation I know 
only one instance in the Zend texts ; iiarsia- Vend 11,11. it will 
destroy, lit. is destroyer {xootpereth to destroy). 

Now and then we find one of the Aorists (that with 5, A,) with 
the terminations of the present tense used for a future, e. g. 
J^ngliaU% Ys. 31,14. it will come (tyjam to come). 

In the frequent phrase Ys. 33,10. ‘‘wdioare, and who were, 
and who will be,’’ w^e find the future expressed simply by haimrili^ 
the pres, of hd to be. Even the imperfect of hd is used in that 
sense, e. g. hvai:, in a shortened form, Vend 2, 5. he will be, lim^ 
Vend 11, 2. they will be; in composition with a participle: 
feregemno hva^ Vend. IS, 29. I shall be asking, I shall ask. 

The most common way of expressing futurity is, however, the 
application of the two kinds of subjunctives above mentioned 
(see pagg. 64.65.) 


The passive forms generally agree with those of the middle 
voice, except that the syllable ya is added to the roots. In 
the 3rd pers. sg. imperf. a peculiar form is to be observed, 
which, however, entirely agrees with the Sanskrit. 'E'l.Jmnjdonid^ 
they are slain (i\ jan)^ ^aydontS, they are born (r. 
vidhayiintS^ they are deposited (i\dhd)» 
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3rcl pers. sg. imperf. grdvh ife wasljearcl {(^m to Lear) ; avdcJih 
it was spoken, said ; (r, vach), jami^ lie ^vas slain (r. jan)^ 
erendvii obtained, (r. ere^ to go), mraot^ Ys. 32,14, was told 
(root mruj to tell). 


20,— PARTICIPLES. 

In participles the Zend is as rich as any of the sister languages. 
Grammatical iy all participles being subject to declension are con- 
sidered as nouns. 

faj. PiiESEJTT PARTICIPLE, ACTIVE VOICE, — It is made 
up by the addition of the syllable at (or in its fuller form 
ant) to the crude form of tlie present tense, as is the case in 
the sister languages, Sanskrit, Latin, etc. This crude form of 
the participle, in consequence of its always taking nominal 
terminations, except if forming part of a compound word, generally 
may be recognised not from its nominative, but from its oblique 
cases, or from its being part of a compound. Ex. harat^-motlirem^ 
bringing an offering (consisting of sacred water), tachat^ Vend. 
8, 100. running, in running, when running (r. tacli, to run), 
larerttem, acciis. sg. ofharatt harent, bringing ; the nominative ter- 
mination in % e. g. lilulmyU^ Ys. 49,12. ruling (r. hlishi tortile), 
ydcUCy worshipping (instead of ydg-^ant-s, hJisIiyHini-s^ s being 
the sign of the nominative, compare Latin amans, loving, instead 
of am-'ani-s). In the Gatbas we find now and then simply ap, e. g. 
gtava^ Ys. 45,6. praising (r. In the usual Zend the nomina- 
tive sounds often o only, e. g. grdvayd, praying, agrdvayo^ not 
praying (instead of cravayag acc, 0 'dvciyaMem)^ acdohayo Vend. 
18, 5. not teaching, apiMsM, not learning ; before cha, chit this 6 is 
changed into its original form, e. g.jva^chU, if living, {i\Jiv) to 
live. Instead of the termination ant w’-e meet now and then, 
chiefly in the Gatbas, with that in an only, e. g. a/mnJmn, dat. 
avanhdnS, helping, mathran speaking, e^mgdnd Vend 13,28. 
nom. pL seeing (r. to see), evinddnd noni. pi. not finding 
(r, vindi to find). 

(k) Past participle, active, , voice. — It is formed in the 
same way as in Sanskrit and Greek, by the addition of the syllable 
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vat^ sounding in its Bominati?e case, masculine gender, generally 
vdo, feminine gender usM^ in the oblique cases vant (as in the 
acc.), or vcd (as in the instrumental) or mh to the root e. g. 
vtcl-vdo knowing (lit. one who has acquired knowledge), fem. 
vtihiisli'U vtdiisM dat. sing, to one knowing. Ex. jaghnvdo Yt. 
10, 71- having slain, defeated {x^Jan, glian^ to defeat); mamamis 
Yt. 8,39. having thought, resolved upon (root man)^ cMcldtlmshhn 
Yend. 18,69. acc. fem., having knowm (r. toknow) ; vaohislm 
Yt. 13,88. to him who has spoken (r. vdceremish^ to him 
who has wi'ouglit (root verez to work) ; Uwivdo Yt, 11,5. 13,41, 
having become afraid, frightened (r. hi to fear). 

(c.) PAKriciPLES OF THE PUTHUS TEXSE. — See above under 
the future tense.’^ 

(ti) PliESENT : PABTIGIPEES' ; O.P THE MIDBEB Am PASSIVE 
VOICES. — Of these there are two formations, of very frequent use, the 
one adding cma^ and the other mana^ or mena^ or ?nnai to the crude 
form ofthe present tense. Ex. fere^mcma^ carrying on a conversa- 
tion (root passive Vend. 18,49. awakened, 
when being awakened (r. felA to awaken), verezimna^ wrought, 
done, aqfanS, saying (r. aoJ=^mch to say), grmjand^ begging (r. gri 
to go for), dgtavcma Vend. 3, 40. invoking, praising (r. giti), 

(c.) Past pakticiple passive voice. — It is formed by the 
addition of tco to the root. Its meaning is in the majority of cases 
a passive one; but we find it now and then used in a merely active 
sense, as is tlie case in modern Persian, also, e. g. dglfdd, Vend. 
3, 40. reciting, vareid Ys. 45, 1. choosing, professing (r, var to 
choose). Examples of the passive meaning are numerous: cMgid^ 
known (r. chU to know), hereid, carried, bagia bound (s*. land to 
bind), gerepta, seized, taken (r. gerew^ to take) &c. 


The infinitive mood is expressed in various ways. In the 
GMia dialect we find the same means employed in expressing 
this mood, as in the Vedie language, viz. the forms ending 
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iii dligdh ^1-lJdi and anhe^ S. ase, wbicli a^re, as to tlieir true 
nature, datives of abstract nouns, tlie former meaning for 
making,” and the latter “for being.” In the usual Zend, these 
forms are very rare (see Yend. 2, 24. vassaidhjcii, to carry r. 
vaz S. val()i in their room we find the dative case of abstract nouns 
ending in ii or na used, or other means adopted for supplying 
tlie want of the old proper infinitives. Ex. from the GStlias : 
verczidydi^ to work, grilidydi, to hear (roots verez and dazdydi^ 
to give (r. dd reduplicated, instead of dad-dydi)^ nxiredydi Ys. 
43,12. to step forward, to appear (r. ere, ir, to go), merengedydi 
Ys. 46,1 1 to. kill (r. merenok) ; rdsJiaycmM Ys. 49, 3. to hurt, 
damage (r. rash, to hurt), 28, 12. in order to protect 

(r. y?a, to protect) he, A peculiar form is ddvdi Ys. 28,3, to give 
(r. dd). Examples from the usual Zend : pedtutdieS Tend 20, 3. 
to resist, withstand ; nnumatayadolm amilddayaecJia Ys. 8, 7. in 
order to think accordingly, and in order to speak accordingly (from 
man to think, and vach to speak) ; ava-dvistee, in order to stand ; 
Imat perene pagvUm, Vend 2, 8. he was to fill (the earth) with 
cattle (r. pere, to fill). 

Even some traces of the modern Persian infinitive in tan, the 
ancient form of which was tana, as we can ascertain from the 
ancient Persian cuneiform inscriptions, are occasionally met with, 
e. g. antare paper et and in order to fight. 

Now and then the middle voice participle is used to express the 
infinitive mood, e. g. ndshemndi Ys. 9, 30. to remove, destroy, 
graeshemno Vend 13, 17* in order to attack. 


22*— GERUNDIAL FORMS. 

These are much fewer than in Sanskrit. The absolute inde- 
clinable gerunds in tvd or ya, so extremely frequent in Sanskrit, 
are never found in Zend ; there the gerunds are used only as 
declinable words, qualifying substantives, or if they are without a 

® The root is hero not psrei, bat pere, to,‘desli’6j% the intensive form of wiiicli sonnJs 
papere, to atteiujtt, to Uostroy, iight a battle. 
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substantive, tbe DcutiKiI form is cbosen- Tlie termination of tliese 
forms is in ija. Ex. yd hcmhya Vend 3, 24. wliicli (tlie eartli) is ta 
be ploiigbed ; (ojmzluhja haminti Vend. 3, 14. they are not to 
be purified ; yaUirichya duUM Ys. 11, 7* I put to be abandonee^ 
(all bad tilings) ; mirem dcidraycmiim donJmi Vend, 5,7. it were 
to piiuisli a mail {df^tdmy, causal of ^iere to spread, means, to 
undergo a puuisbment, to atone) ; hcmrjjiian fimtalryiU^ from tlie 
Barsoin to be spread ; rad mermcliainis gaetlido Vend. 8, 21. tlie 
fields are not to be devastated. 


rd.—mms (substantives and. adjectives) : „ 

THE,IU: FORMATION ;AND: ;GENDE IIS. 

Nouns are fonnecl out of roots by addition of suffixes; now 
and tberi tbe root itself serves expressing tlie nominal idea, as we 
have sliown above. There are three genders in Zend, as in the 
sister tongues, viz. masculine, feminine and neuter. Here I shall 
briefly enumerate the chief suflixes applied in the Zend to the 
formations of nouns ; they agree wholly with those of the cognate 
.'langtiiages,,. v 

a, one of the most common suffixes, forms substantives as well 
as adjectives ; if its nominative case sounds d (a change of as ; 
s being tlie cliaracteristic of the nominative sg.), it is a mascu- 
line ; if it sounds a (instead of a), it is a feminine; if cm (S. ani, 
Latin tm, Greek <??i), it is a neuter, e. g. tdqia all (S. vieva) 
masc. vif/pd, fern, vippa (instead of vigp(f)y neuter mg pern \ masc. 
gaosJi^o^ ear, madgh>-d, cloud, (the crude forms are gmsli-a^ 
macghsi)^ zagl-d^ hand, daSvd devil ; fern, gaohi^ light (r, guch to 
light, shine), nourishment, gena^ wife (S. grid, Greek gyne). 

i forms substantives as well as adjectives, e. g. gair-i rnasc., a 
mountain, zedr-i masc. gold ; Mishathi, fern, a lady, daena, 
religion. In adjectives it is a feminine termination, e. g. mdz- 
dayagnis fern. adj.,‘*wliat refers to a Mazdayasna’' or worshipper of 
Alxuramazda (the ancient n,'aine- of the -Parsecs), daena zarathmiri 
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Bcljec. fem.j “ wliat refers to Zaratliustra’’ xlaevi^ a female devil 
(S. devi). 

2 i> forms substantives and adjectives, e. g. cmJm, life (r. af, to be), 
M'mere^-n, finger, mucli (S. pv.r-^tiy Greek jx%), 

voiir--u wide (S. Greek eyry), good (S. 

an forms substantives expressing the doer, e. g. tasfi-an^ cutter 
(r. iasJi, to cut), iirv-an^ soul, Jitercil : breather (r. vd to blow, 
iir-vd, blow from the body, L e, to breathe) ; their gender is 
masculine. 

ana forms abstract nouns, neuter gender (nom. sg. therefore, 
sounding always anem, pL ana), e. g. maetli-ana, building, 
a 2 ia, greatness, vanh-ana excellence, raoclKma, window. 

dui forms feminines of masculines terminating in a; e. g. ahir-- 
dni Ys. 68. a female genius, the feminine of alnira^ (compare 
the S. Imlrdiit, Varundni, the respective wives of Indra and 
Vanina ) . 

anil, sounding in the nominative always 6, forms abstract 
nouns in the neuter gender, e. g. man-anli, mind (nom, nano, 
genit. mananlid, S. 7nan-as, Greek ^nen^-os, Latin mens), nem-anh, 
praise, worship, a bow, (r. 7ia7n to bow, turn, S. namas), aV’-unh, 
help, rafen-aiih, pleasure. All these formations can be inaclo 
adjectives by lengthening the a of aiili (nom. sing, do) e. g. 
mcli'-do, speaking, from mch’-anh, speech ; mando, minded, from 
man-aiih, mind. 

are corresponding as well as the preceding suffix ank to S. as, 
is confined to the nominative sg. only, while the oblique cases 
agree entirely with those of the nouns ending in as. Ex : vad-are 
Ys. 9, 30. a hh\Y, stroke (S. hadha), strength, rdss-are, 

rule, dagv-are gift, m^dv-are, possession, treasure. 

ai, ant forms adjectives ; the feminine terminates in ti, e. g. 
Iere7>at, high, fern. bere%--aU; in the nom. masc. at, with the 
characteristic s (at-s), is changed into o,. e. g. Yt. 14,12. 

^'TliG word Almr-dni does not. mean a wife of Ahmamazdaa^ ahum being in the Zend- 
Avesta an epithet, meaning living, immortal, and is applied to all genii indiscrimin- 
ately and to heroes equally. The fall name of ’Ood in the Zend-Avesta is always 
Ahuramazda ; he is the only one, having no wife as the Hindoo deities* 
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Tills suffix is applied to tlie foriiiaiioii of participieSj as we liave 
seen above. 

m forming substantives and adjectivesj e. g. hain--in^ iiom. sing. 
kaiuHs^ pi. Imn4ndy girl; peren-inyfh peren-^hd Yt, 10, 119. 
winged (adject, from jKo’a/im, wing). 

ka forms substantives, e. g. mahr-ha^ death (r. mare to die), 
pairi-^hh a fairy, rdcisJiyd-ka, a man (very likely diminutive) from 
maslijfffy man. 

muh narny of very frecjuent use, forms both abstract and cori~« 
Crete nouns ; those formed by raa (nom. }nd) are in the masc. gen- 
der, e. g. dali’-ma (s. das-‘Tii(t)y a pious manp’^ and those which take 
man (nom. ma), are in the neater gender. Ex, hareg^-man the 
Barsoin, maSe-rnaji, urine, dcUmcm creature, cJiasJi-many eye, 
(compare the Latin neuter nouns in mm as ear-^rnen, a poem, 
tenia^meu^ a trial). 

miy nil form substantives. Ex, yag^-na.y prayer, worship, mire'- 
na^ choice, creed, rash'-mi^ righteousness, iaf-mi heat, haresh-nu 
summit. 

ra forms adjectives, e, g. hhrura, cruel. 

tlia, fern., thenii neuter, form abstract nouns, e. g. gae-fJiay a 
field walled in, song, mciIirha-fJieni killing, ruin, frdda^liem^ 

thriving; ii fern, makes abstract nouns as \vell tiBtlnvcm (neuter), 
e. worship (r. yag)^ cmnM-ti speaking accordingly, drmai-- 

ti clevotedness and the sacred name of the earth, m'd-tlmmi tliink- 
ing, gtao4fmem^ praising, vcl-iinmn abundance, (in flocks), 

tu (mostly masculine) forms concrete and abstract nouns,, 
e. g. master, chief, hkra^iu^ intelleot, mn-^tu a tribe, 

a town. 

iaty inasc. (nom. ta) characterises the doer of any thing, e. g. 
dd-ta (r), giver, creator, thrd-ta (r) protector, jn-ta (r) father 
(lit. protector, r, to protect) ; compare the Latin and Greek 
nouns in fovy e. g. da-'tor a giver. Tlie feminine of these nouns is 
fef i-s e. g, ddtIin-Sy a she giver. 

^ Tlie Bustooxs miderstod by it isi* <* |>xkst,” in opposition to a layinain 
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ilira makes masculines {thr6) as well as jgeuter (tJirem) nouns, 
e,' g. piithrd, a son, grao-threm^ hearing, gd-threm, singing. 

tat fern, forms abstract nouns e. g. amere-idt immortality, 
drva-tdi^ firmness, health, uMishyag-tdt growth, mrejgUg-iU 
waning (compare the Latin abstract nouns in idt e. g. veri-tas^ 
truth, gen, mriiat-is). 

ya, of very frequent occurrence, forms relative adjectives, 
pointing out a certain relationship to their substantives, e. g. 
y deny a what refers to prayers, dhUdr-ya what refers to ahura, 
tuir-ycii the fourth, &c. 

vat^ mat (nom. masc. vdo^ fern, vaii^ neut. mi) very common, 
form adjectives, meaning ** having, provided with,** e. g. Imomavai^ 
having Homa, with Homa, gm-mat having milk, with milk, 
amavdo masc. ama-vaii fem., ama-vat, neut. having strength, 
power, powerful. 


24.— DEGREES OP COMPARISON. 

COMPARATIYES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

There are two sets of suffixes employed for the formation of the 
degrees of comparison, which agree wholly with those used in the 
Sanskrit and Greek : yanh (nom. sg. ydo) m., yaliit^ yank n. 
(nom. sg. yS)^ and2fam(nom, sg. tar6M\,^tam^,^tarein n.) for the 
comparatives; ida (nom. sg. idd m., ida f., idmn n.) and tmna 
(nom. sg. temo m., Uma f., iemmn n.) for the superlatives. 

Ex. : mlm good, comp. : vahydo m. (in the GSthas vaqydo)^ 
vaJiyehi f., vahjS, vanlid n. better, sup. : vahisid m., vahista t, 
vahistem ii. best ; mag great (S. 7nah^ Latin mag-mis^ Greek 
megm)^ comp. : magydo m., magyehi fi, magyo n,, greater, sup. : 
massisto m., massistaL^ mazistem n., greatest ; Imgu^ little, comp. : 
hacydo m,, hagyeM f., hagijo n., less, fewer, sup. : kagistd^ a, m 
least ; gpan, gpen (r. gvi to thrive) thriving, excellent, comp. : 
gpanydo m., more excellent, gpenistd most excellent. 

Examples of the other set of comparative and superlative 
suffixes are the following: ttshagdura more eastward, daoshagtara 
more westward, jWmo-tara .more baneful; amavagdema the 
strongest, dp&tema most abundant in water, ydkmag’-tema^ being 
best conversant with sorcery, urvcirddema having most of trees, &c. 

12 ' , ' 
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25.— COMPOUND NOUNS. 

The Zend language is as rich in compound words of various 
hinds as its ancient sister tongues, Sanskrit and Greek, but, on 
account of its standing nearest to the more simple Yedic idiom, 
less artificial in this respect than the classical Sansla’it. I forego 
the numerous compositions of prepositions with nouns which 
would more properly bdong to a dictionary than to a short 
grammatical sketch. Following Sanskrit grammar we may 
bring these compound words under five heads. 

1. — C 0 PITX.ATIVE CoiMPOUXOS ,{I)iwnia ill vSanskrit) of 
comparatively rare occurrence, e. g. paguka (dual) Yt. 13, 12. 
cattle (and) man {pagii^ cattle, virUy man), Frasliaodrdjdmdcpd 
Ys. 12, 7, Frashoster (and) Jtiiuasp.^' 

2. — ^Abjective Compodxbs, being a composition of an adjec- 
tive With a noun, e. g. potiritHiendo Y^s. 32, 6. many sins, evils ; 
iaregdijii 28,7. two long lives {darega, long, dgi^ life, the life of 
the body and that of the soul.) 

3. — COMPCUKBS OP Depexbexcy, where one part, generally 
the first, depends upon the other. This class comprises combina- 
tions of nouns with nouns (the first then is to be resolved into 
the genitive case),^. g. danhi-paMi^ master of the country, gover- 
nor, {dmhit, country, yxn'iff, master, lord), vigi^e mazhki Ys, 33, 5. 
the greatest of all ; or of nouns with present (or its equivalent) 
and past participles, e. g. graoslid-pdia gn'otected (/dfo') by Serosh, 
frddat-gcfeflia, making the fields tlirive (frddat, making tliiive, 
pres, partic.), dudvd-'SiHshh loved by the devils, 

telling lies, ere^li-vachdo^ telling the truth, gp6-henda^ carried by 
a dog. In these compounds we often observe the peculiarity of 
a vowel, wbicli is d, inserted between the first and second parts, 
e. g. zrvo-dMay created in the time {zrvd is to be traced to 
zarvan, time), hagM-^haMda ordained by fate.f 

^ Botlj, words are in. the dual, and are wljoUy analogous to tbo Tedie compounds 
3Iiird- Variind. L e, >Iitra (and) Yamna (gods). 

t ^rva and are, as to the sense, to be taheii in the instrumental case, z7'vo 

therefore, stands instead of x:rvat ‘‘through, the time,’* and ba^J^ois put instead of 
bagha, “ through fate.” ; - 
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4. -— Possessive Compounds, belong to^aiiy of the preceding 
elasses, but are solely employed in qualifying substantives ; 
they are, therefore, mere adjectives, e. g. haregmo-mgta having 
Barsom in his iiand, miri-gftonu, of golden colour, gold coloured, 
hazanro^ptilnem having thousand pillars (a pah:ice), votini-^ 

. gaoyaoitis (in the Vedic Sanscrit gavyuti pasturage) having large 
pasturages, fields (an epithet of M'iihct). 

5. — Particle-Compounds. I shall confine myself here to 
some remarks on certain inseparable prefixes and some adverbs 
only, and forego the prepositions ^vhich serve chiefly the purpose 
of modifying the verbal notions, expressed by the roots. 

Among the inseparable prefixes stands foremost a or an (if 
the word, to which it is prefixed, commences with a vowel), the 
well known negative particle of the ancient Arian languages ; it 
always negatives the existence of the idea, expressed by the word 
to whidi it is prefixed, e. g. a-thido^ not to be hated, annoyed, i, 
e. friendly, peaceful, a-gmvayai, not reciting (the sacred prayers) 
i. e, infidel ; an-aiividnikhtd one who does not belie (Mitbra), 
an^-askavci not religious, impious, an-dhiia not polluted, i. e. 
dear (an epithet of the genius presiding over the waters). 

af, a.f?, very, exceedingly, e. g. tig-hhrafm veiy intelligent, wise, 
(ig-^varetliraj^stemo Yt. 10, 98. the most victorious, as-frdyasti 
with a great multitude, i. e. with a great many Yt 10, 77. 

A?;, well,, ffe, ill (S. 5?^, dus) g. Jm-m.atem well tliought, 
dus^-maiem ill-tliought, MiMikm (instead of well 

spoken, dtmli-nhliitm ill spoken, Jivcvrstem (instead of ku^varsiem) 
well done, duzli-varstem^ ill done, hu-hereia well formed &c. 

frdyo, often, repeatedly, always, Q-g-frdyo IvmrmidYt. 11, 20. 
always thinking of good,/rd^ttM/J/id, always speaking of good. 

vU against, expresses a separation, removal, e. g. 
against the devils, for the removal of tlie devils ; 'i4-d2)dte7nem^ 
most devoid of w^ater. 

hama^ hdma (S. sama^ sdma^ Pers. /^«m), tlie same, equal, e. 
g, liama-gcwna of the same colour, lidmaAakhna equally swift 

The first part of the word YmdiM4 ja Zend : xnrda&m'-ddtem^ i. o. what is given 
in order to remove tlie devils, to be guarded against their infinennes. 
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26.— INFLECTION OP NOUNS;' NUMBERS AND- CASES, 

Tlie Zend, like Sanskrit and Greek, has besides tlie Sikgulab 
and Fluilil, a peculiar formation to express a duality, ^vldcli is 
called DUxIL. All these three numbers are modified in various 
ways by cases, of which v;e find exactly 'fis inaiiy/as' iii'Sa 
viz. eight, including the vocative. the/Sg.'. and pL (except 
the vocative in pL, and the acciis. in neuter nouns) each 
case has generally its own termination ; but in the dual, one 
and the same form is used to express several different cases. In 
Sanskrit the eight cases are expressed in the dual by three forms 
only ; but in Zend we find five forms, ariclmess to be discovered 
in 110 other language of the Arian stock. I shall enumerate them 
in the Sanskrit order. 1, the NoxilXATlTE ; 2, the Acx’USATIYE ; 
3, the Insteoiextal, expressing the ideas of with, through, 
by 4, the Dative ; 5, the Abeative, meaning “ from, out of/' 
pointing out the origin of a thing ; 6, the Genitive; 7? the 
: Locative, corresponding to “in, at, on/' 8, tlie Vocative. 

I shall illustrate the use of these by a few examples. Nom. : 
mraot alinro mafscMo, Aluiramazda said. * Acc. : altiirem massdUm 
yazamaicU^ Aluiramazda w'e worship. Instr. ; npazoU a^paM 
astrmja^ he may beat (him) with a liorsewliip; dat. : fry6 
fryui claidit, a friend gave to a friend. Abl. : tern Mishathrdi 
moitkat^ Ys. 46, 4. him from possession {kkshairdi) he turned 
out ; yds daevd aMt mauemhd cM chiihrem^ ye devils I you are 
offspring from the evil mind {i.iMl mamiiho). Gen. ; pntliro 
almralie niazMo^ son of Ahuramazda (the fire) ; dat are ga€fJianUm>> 
creator of the fields. Loc. : iem yazata Zaraikustro mauaJd^ Yt. 
14, 11. Zarathustra worshipped him in his mind; vigpaislm 
vanlmsliu in all tlie good men. Voc. : ddiare^ 0 creator ! Ardd 
giira andkiie^ Ardooisoor Anaitis 1 

As to inflexion, all nouns may be divided into two cliief 
classes, wdiicli have several sub-divisions ; the first comprises all 
those nouns, the crude forms of which terminate in a consonant, 
the second those the crude forms of which end in a vowed. The 
terminations, if joined to the latter, must naturally undergo some 
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clianges; from wliicli reason the trite foim of the eases can be 
ascertained from such nouns only as end in consonants. Chiefly 
according to this class of nouns, I shall give here a list of the 
terminations. 



SiSGULAK. ; 

Dual. 

Plueal. 

Nom. 

s 

I ^ 

d (apj 

Ac. 

eni 

\ ^ 

d, Hs 

Ins. 

' ■ ■ 1 

a 

S 

bis 

■'Dat. . ■: i 

. . . i 

1 

hjd (hjap) 

Abi.;;, 

■ ■/ 1 

S do 

lyd 

Gen. 

dfapj 

\ do 

B}n 

Loc. 


yd: 

aeslm^ aesliva^ hva 

Yoc. 

like the nom. 

: ■ 



27.“-I)ECLENSION OF NOUNS TERMINATING IN A 
CONSONANT. 

(A) . In a guttural or palatal sound. The palatal remains 

only before the terminations which commence with vowels, but if 
they begin with a consonant, it is to be changed into a corres- 
ponding guttural, viz. hh before s/and gh before 6. Thus we ob- 
tain from the crude forms, -yacA, voice, destruction, the 

nominatives vdhh^s^ while the acciis. are 

dngem; in the clat. pL hyd^ vdch inserts zh: vagJizlie-'lyd^ Yt. 
10, 88. to the voices, words. The other cases are generally 
supplied by the related vacM word. 

(B) . In a labial, before the 5 of the nom. becomes /, e. g. 
water (crude form Latin aqud)^ acc. dpem ; dpi-Oi apd^ 

gen. sing. ; nom. and acc. pi ; gen. pL ; dpa dual. 

nom. sg. shape; flesh ; acc. IceJirp-em instr. helirp-^a 
(comp. Latin corpus). Before^ they? can be further changed 
into e. g. aiw-yd^ dat. pl> ,(a contraction of aiwibyd Ho 
the waters’). 

Tba h is merely euplionical,. serving no grammatical purpose. 
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(C) . In a sibilairt as e. g. vig a village, a quarter (comp. 

Latin vicus, S. ric, Greek oihos^ a liouse), acc. Tig-eiii, dat. 
^iC€, noni. pL gen, pi. rAg-Tim ; before tlie soft 5, p 

is cbanged into tlie corresponding zli^ e. g. t-lzVihijo (dat. pL) 
Ys. 53, 8. 

(D) . In (iiih. Tins class' ' is ' very' freqiient';.:all;are ' of,:tk 

neuter gender ; tlie nom. terminates in d, ^y!licll becomes 
(If before the enclitic particle cha e. g. vuirriacclia ‘‘^and 
the miridf’ tlie oblique cases mostly end in anh. Ex. man-- 
anh^ mind, nom. and acc. iiistr. dat. 

geu. rtiamviliu^ abl. racvaanlmt^ loc. manaJd] pi. nom. and 
acc. gravdo sayings (from the crude form fnavanJi^ - mnw, sing. 
pYf;;d), gen. inst. raoche-^his (from 7'aoclianli^ light), 

graedis (from gmuanh^ as if cram were the crude form,) rache-Ms 
(from vachcmh^ nom. word), loc. ntoohj-hm, Yt. 22, 15. 

iJmm.TaochMnifi). From thesedorms \Ye may see, that ctnh is 
kept before suck terminations only as commence with a 
vowel, before the terminations beginning with consonants, 
4 or 4 being substituted. The nom. and acc. pi. is do, a con- 
traction of a fuller form. 

The adjective forms in do, being always traceable to such an 
abstract in a?ih, follow tlie same rule ; e. g. moclido, having 
light, shining, from raochmh light, forms the ace, sg. masc. mo- 
c^hanhem, a termination which is never to be found in the abstract 
nouns ill anh themselves on account of their being in the neuter 
gender. 

(E) . Masc. in an, van, e. g. nrvan m. soul, zarvan, m. 
time, (uhavan m. asliaoni f, (contraction of mhavmi-i) adj. pious, 
religious. The chief peculiarity of the inflexion of the nouns 
consists in dropping the a and changing v into-the vowel u before 
all the oblique cases of the singular, except the acc., and the 
oblique cases of the plural, except those, terminations of which 
commence with a consonant, like the dat. and instr. pi. In the 
nom. sing, the n drops, but the a remains; in the acc. sing, and 
nom.. pL both remain, a being then lengthened to U. 
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Ex. ttrvmh soul, zrmn^ zarvcmi time, adhmm^ patli, atliarvan^ a 
priest, ashavan^ religious, pure. 


Nom, 

i 

Singular. 

wnKi^ zrva (zarva), dtlimva 

Plural. 

tirvBnd 

Acc. 

urvnnmi^ zrvdnmn^ asliavan^m 

tmtud f iiccJia?} 

Inst. 

aalicwana 

urt'oihyd 

Dat. 

iirune^ asliaone (before cha ; ae, 

asJiamhyo 

Abl. 

urimaechd) 

imin6,-ap (chaj^ ashaimat 

1 

1 cif^harahjo 

Gen. 

iinmo, cdhaiirmid^ zrv4naJie^ 

\ urunBm 

Loc. 

zmni^ Vend 19, 9 “in the time” 

ashaoncim 


Dat. dual mliwmnmihya^ Ys. 1, 11, 

Tlie feminine of asliavcm is ashaoni^ to be declined like a fern, 
in i ; see below. 


In cm^ man^ (neuter and masc.); in tlie nom, and acc. sing, tlie 
final n drops always ; the nom. and acc. pi. is either equal to the 
sg., ov i (in wliicli case the whole termination assumes the shape 
of eni, e. g. ndimm^ names, from ndmm, a name ; compare. 
S, dm in ndmdni^ the names, from ndm-an, a name), is added to 
Hii; now and then, Bn alone remains, e. g. cUm-Bn, creatures, from 
ddm-a (n) a creature, preserved in the modern Persian inter- 
rogative pronoun : hnddm i. e. what creature=:wlio ? which ? 

Ex. hareg-mcm Barsom, ^idni-an, a name, maep-7nan urine, 
airyaman, friend, associate, and a proper name. 



Singular. 

hmrpma, n. airyimd^ in. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

harepma, ndmmti 

Acc. 

airyamanem 


Inst. 

hareprnana 


Dat. 

larppm.ainS 

ddmabyo 

Abl. 

larepman , 


Gen. 

laregmand 

ddmanBm 

Loc. 

harepman^ Bmnami G., in the soul, 

harepmoJm 


-S' Tins genitive form (it ought to sound iSirUno ’which I never met with) is to bo 
traced to a crude form ending in a, xrvdnai, derived from the original zrvan by- 
means of the suffix a» 
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o DuaIi. 

ISTom. aiul acc. ragmana^ tlie two battle lines ; clat. and instr. 
agmancKfihyr^^' 16,2. to the two stones, loc. mgmaoydm 

the tivo battle lines. 

(G). In m\ tar ; a is weak and often left out, as may be seen 
from the paradigma. In the iiom. sg. the r is generally silent, 
always in such nouns, as denote the doer of an action and signify 
the nearest kinsmen, as c?d-ifar, creator, protector, 

father, md-tar, mother, hrdiar, brother, (jcmJi'^ar (S. svamr) sister, 
dugh^Iliar daughter, the nom. sg. being mdta^ qaiiJta, 

&c. In dtar fire (its root is uncertain) the usual termination of 
the nom. sg. sis added to ar, as diar-^s (modern Persian ateshi fire). 


Nom< 

Acc. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abi. 

Loc. 

Voc. 


Singular. 

dtars, data, pita, (pt4 G.) 
dfarevi, ddtdrem, pitarem 

dthre (aecka), pith'd, Irdthre 
dthrat, piihrB (d) G. 
dtkrd (agc/ia), ddthro 


Plural. 
dtard, ddtdrd, 
diard 

dterebyd 

. dthrUm, ddtlmmUm 


dtare, ddtare, in compounds dtare. 

Dual. 

Nom. and ncc. pdidra, Yt. 14, 45, the two protectors. 

tliwSrestdra, Ys. 42, 2, the two creators. f 
zdmdtara-qagnra, Yt. 10, 116. the son-in-law 
(and) father-in-law. 

IrdtJira, Yt. 10, 116. the two brothers, 

(H) in idi fern. The final t is often dropped. In the nom. sg. the 
whole termination is left out, and ^o substituted ; e. g. thenoin. sg. 
of wholesomeness, health, is liatirvdo (before cha and'’ : 

liaurvdogclm, Ys. 34, 11), that of c?rz;ajfdniealtb, drvdo. In the 
nom. and acc. pi. tdt is now and then preserved ; e. g. amentdtag-^ 

* The original meaning of is rock, stone, then the firmament; the modern 

Persian asmdn, sky, is traced to it. 

t These are the two creative powers, combined in Ormuzd, tlm Supreme deity, as 
we shall see in the 4th chapter. 
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and tlie immortalities (crude form amer^tdt)^ Ys, 31, 6; but 
mhauruato acc. pi., it is lost. The gen. sg. is amereidtS, liaurvatdto^ 
drvatdtS ; acc. sg. drvaidtem^ ameretMem ; loc. ameretditi Ys. 
459 7- Pretty frequent is the nom. and acc. dual Jiaurmid 
mneretMA (a Dvandva compound) *4iealtli (and) immortality” ; 
the dat. dual is dmeretathya ; the gen. dual liaiirvatdog {pha) ame- 
retdtdo^ Visp, 9j 5. 

(I) In in. The n drops in the nominative ; the i is not made 
long as is the case in Sanskrit, but remains either short or is 
changed into e. 

Ex. kainin^ a girl, perenin, winged; nom. sg. kamS (perhaps 
a contraction of kanya^ acc. kanyUm ) ; acc. sg. kainmem ; gen. 
sg. haininS and kanydo^ nom. pi. perenino^ kainyo^ kainina^ Yt. 
17 j 54. ; dative pi. kainibyo^ Ys. 53, 5. 

(K) In ant^ vant^ mant^ see above the present participles, active 
voice: The nom. sg. m. of the adjectives in vanU ma7it, always 
terminates in vdo^ mda, the fern, is vati, mati^ the neuter vai^ 
mat The acc, sg. masc. and the nom. pL have the full form ant 
before the termination ; in the other cases of the sg. n can 
be omitted, but chiefly in the present participle, it is often to 
be met with ; in the oblique cases of the plural this n is 
generally left out. 

Ex. barmf, bearing, dada^it^ agtvant^ endowed witli 

bodies, bdmmcmi shining, berezant high, dregvmit (nom. vdd)^ 
wicked (a word used in the GSthas only), limianU awarding, 
(r. gaoshjrmt, an ancient flre-priest, a prophet, d^'vant^ 

miiiiing (applied to ghosts and evil spirits, r. to run). 


Singular. 
dadcig^ agtvdo^ 
dregvdo 
gmshyUg 


Plural. 

gaoshyantd^ dregvanto^ 5<sre- 
zuniOi berezcmtaYt. 5, 13, 


gaos/iyantd, berezanta, Yt. 
10, 145, gurmvuatagcka 
(those who have heard.) 


barentem^ agtvaMem^dreg' 
vante^n 
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Inst. 

' ■ 9 

dregvdtd G., herezata 

dregvoieMsi G. 

Dat. 

Iume7ite,dr€gvditeG.^dreg- 
vafde (cJia) G., drva-- 
tae {cha) 

dregvodehyo. 

Abl. 

agtvatat \ 

.| 


Gen. , 

Mnumatoy here-- 

zato 

lerezaiUm^ dregvaiUm^ 

drvatcmi^ 

Loc. 

hare%ti^ agtvainii 

pishgaptc^'^ Ys. 50, 2, in the 
seeing ones, dre.gvagu^ 
G. (instead of dregvatgii). 


(L) in vanli^ vas^ nom. t‘do ; in tlie oblique cases ms is mostly 
clmnged into usk^ e. g. dadJivaO, having created, then creator (a 
naraeof Ahiuamazda), £LCc*dadhvdonhem^gen. sing. dcdJinslid; nom* 
vidvdo^ knowing, gen. viduslw ; abl. datlmsliat ; dat. sg, vtclusM^ 
mohishS (from vaochvdo^ one who has spoken) ; gen. pi. vidvahli'din 
(formed according to the pronominal declension). 


,28.— DECLENSION OF NOUNS TEEMINATING 

Masctoihe and Neoteb Nouns in a. 

The inflexion of the masculine and neuter nouns in a, differs in 
the nom. acc. of the sing, and pi, only, while all other cases arc 
equal. In the neuter gender the nom. and acc. have always one 
and the same termination, in the sing, em^ in the pi. as is the 
, casein Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek also. 

^ Boot puh^ap^ to soo {hvaTe-pishyifig^yitL those who see the sus. i. e. li^e). 
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SlHaULAE. — The nom. terminates always jn 4 which is a pho- 
netical change of a-s ; before the enclitical particle dm, which 
is generally affixed to a word, the original form in the shape of 
ap remains, e. g, aliuro, ahiirapcha. The acc. ends always in em ; 
if the last syllable of the word be ya/it is- contracted to if 
mja, it is made e. 

The instrumental terminates in the bare crude form, the termi* 
nation being lost ; the dat. has di, before olia : ae ; the abl. di, dat. 

The genitive termination differs from the preceding class; its 
termination is ahya, aqya, in the GMias {asya in S.), and ahe in 
the classical Zend; the loc. ends in The vocative terminates 
in the crude form, e. g. ahira ! 

Dual ; nom. and acc. a (in the GS;tlias d), and S, e. g. pddha, the 
two feet, %apU, the two hands, duye paiU, two hundred ; instr. hya^ 
zagtaiihja, with the two hands, havameilya, with the two Homa 
utensils (the mortar and beater) ; dative ahve, e. g. pddhaiwe, to 
the two feet, gaoslianve, to the two ears, Yt. 16, ; abl. ydo^ e. g* 
pddhaydo, from the two feet, gaoshaydo from the two ears, Yt. 
10, 23. ; gen. ydo, e. g. mraydo in theDvandva : pagvdo vtraydo^ 
of both cattle and men, Visp. 7» 3* ; loc. ago, as zactayS, into the 
two hands. From these statements we can see, that the Zend is 
richer in Dual forms than any other of the cognate languages ; 
Sanskrit has only three and Greek only two, but Zend has five 
distinct forms for the cases of the dual. 

Flxteal. — Thenominative masculine terminates in donhS (iden- 
tical with dsas in the Yedic Sanskrit) and a; the neuter always 
in a* The acc. ends in d, din, {ds, dg, before dia), e, (eg before did) 
and simply a, e. g. aegmcL, pieces of wood, haomdn, the Homas, 
puthre, children, ma^isie Visp. 3, 5. greatest, mnesMgdia dpente^ 
and the Amsliashpands (archangels), mashydgdia and tlie men. 

In the GSthas we find the peculiar form in eng, which is, I 
think, only a harsher pronunciation of Bg, e. g- vigpdng, all, d0ving 
the devils, madiy^ng men, &c. 

^ The Deal is put twice» each part of the Drandva (copulative compound) is provid- 
ed mth it, as is generally the case ia-snch compounds, see page 90. 
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Tlie instr. ends in Sanskrit, e. g. mHthfdiSi tlirough 

tlic sacred prayers. The dative teriuinates in hj6, ^vhicli is iden- 
tical with the first class of nouns. The gen. ends in andm (S. 
an m). The loc. termination is aeshu^ ahliva^ fskva (comp. 
hamnafshvd, Ys, 46, 2. among the few,” from Immna^ few). 
The vocative is identical with the nominative. 

Ex. : cfjliura^ living (a name of god), ma^da (although the nom. 
is mazddo^ it is inflected like those nouns, tlie nominatives of which 
end in d) creator,"^' guy a, possession, existence, mashya^ man, aslia^ 
truth, zaratlmstrci; Zoroaster, ddtcf,^ given, created, ppitama^ the 
family name of Zoroaster, hlishathra^ rule, tirmlem^ a revealed 
saying, zaosha, pleasure, nrvaeca^ end, miihra^ friend, promise, 
rnarda^ mortal. 


Isom, 

■■■■■ ■■} 

Singular. j 

aJiuro mcmldo^ asliem^ | 
mraiJmsird, mazddogcha | 

! 

Plural. 

ahurdonJio, Ys. 30, 9. 
mazddonlio,Y^, 45, L 
pintamdonho^ daeva^ tirvdia 

Ace. 

ahurem, majsdUm^ mm- 

&e. see above. 


timstrem, maslmii gaem 


Inst. 

asha^ hhshaihra 

hhshailvrdis^ 7nashydi$^ nrvd- 



Mis 


* BamouPs explanation of the nam6 by tlie Sanscrit medluU, wise, which 

X followed myself also, did not prove satisfactory to me on further researches. That the 
w’ord in phonetical resi<ect is identical with the Sanskrit, medhds, is not to be denied ; 
but the original meaning of it is not wise.'*’ Were it the case, we ought to suppose 
it to be a contraction of maiti-dkdo^ ** producing wisdom but 7miti (thought, v;i&- 
^om S mati) is generally affixed, not prefixed to another word, e. g. (arv-maiii, 
perverse thought, i. e disobedience ; hut the word nwt “ with” is very frequently pre- 
fixed toother words. If added to <3?^^ <:!<?, creating, it must be changed according to the 
phonetical laws into inazddo- The general meaning of mat being “ together, all” (see 
Visp. 14, 1.) the word maxdCiQ means either the joint creator, or the creator of all. 
That may be dearly seen from Ys. 45, 1. 
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Dat. 

aJmrdi onazddi, asMi, 
zaratlmdrdi 

mithroihyo, maretaeihyo 

Abl 

ashdt, ashdat 

andhitaSihyo, Yt. 10, 38. 
(unpolluted) 

Gen. 

mazrldo, ahirahyd, almra-- 
lie, ashahe, mratlms- 
tralie 

daevanUm , mpj^ mnd.m 

Loc. 

zaoshe, iirvaSgi 

1 

mashjaesJm, naptyaSslm (re- 
lations), maretaSsim 

Voc. 

ahum, raazda, zarathustra, 

1 daeva 

1 


On tlie dual see above. 


29.— FEMININES IN d. 

The d is made short in the nom. sing.; but in the acc. it is 
preserved in ; the terminations commencing with a vowel, as 
the instr. a, dat. di, abl. at, genit. do, insert y between these 
terminations and the crude forms, just as is the case in Sanskrit, 
e. g. daena-ya, daena-ydi, daena-ydo, &c. from daenct, creea, reli- 
gion ; in the instr. the euphonical y is often left out,*e. g. Mzvd 
G> of Mzvayd, through the tongiie. 

The locat, is rare ; it terminates in ^ as the masciiL in a do, 
e. g. gaethe, in the world, from Yas. 34, %, daeMd Yt 8, 23. 
in the creed. The' vocative ends partially in a, and partially in 
€, e. g. ardoi <}dva andJiUd, Ardooisoor Anaitis ! (nom. andhita). 


vEUimms IN d. 


■J02 

Plueal. — The n<?m. and acc. end in do^ before cha in dog 
(cha) ; the instr. in Ms, Ms ; the dat. and abl. in hj6 ; tlie genit. 
in cmUm; the loc. in cilm^ dhva. Dual forms of this class are 
not to be found in tlie texts. 

Ex. : gaetha (a) fold, (b) world ; gdtha song ; daena (a) 
meditation or vision (b) creed, belief; tirvara^ tree (Lat. arbor), 
gpMch hizva tongue, zaothra consecrated water. 


Nom. 

Singular. 

daeda^ gaetha^ gdtha 

Plural. 

daeudo^ gaethdo^ gdilido 

Acc. 

daSiidni^ gaeiJiHm, gdtJidm 

The same. 

Instr. 

liizva G.j claemga 

gendhis G., damidUs 

Dative 

damagdi 

daindlyo^ gdthdhyd 

Abl. 

zaothraydt 

gaMhdhyd 


gaethaydo 

gaMhanUm, gdtliancim. zao^ 
thrauEm, tivvaranUm 

Loc. 

zaoih'e^ dame^ gaethe 

gdihahva 

Voc. 

andMiS^ mazdadhdiid, 
gum 

Lite the nom. 
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30.~NOUNS TERMINATING IN i /.ND OP ALL 
THE THREE GENDERS. 

SlNGULAE. — The nom. adds always s in nouns of masculine and 
feminine gentlersj but in certain adjectival feminine terminations 
s drops. In tlieacc. i and u are generally lengthened before the 
termination^ m. In the instr. tlie termination, G. a, is partially 

added to i or ii, of the crude form, in which case these vowels are 
dissolved into their respectives emivowels y and e. g. 'vanhiyd, 
from mnlivi^ fem. good, hliratkiad^ from klircdii, intelligence, and 
partially left out, in which case the instr- represents the bare crude 
form, e. g. cJdgte G., knowledge, gagti^ by order, yesU with 

prayer. The dat. adds e in the masculine, and di in the feminines 
terminating in i; the i of the crude form is before the termination 
■dissolved into ay^ which is contracted often to e, in which way we 
obtain theinfiectionee, before c/iaj generally ayaeclia^e,g.23aiiisiMee^ 
for withstanding, from pcdtistati ; u is eitlier changed into the 
semivowels and e. g. from chief, or it remains 

joined (by rneans of y) to the termination, e. g. tanuye from iami 
body. In the abl. we find the forms 6U and mi (wanting in 
Sanskrit). In the genit. there are various forms, the mascul. take 
aos, CHS ; the fem. do^ d, in which case the vowel of tlie crude 
form is changed into or v. The loc. is rare; it coincides en- 
tirely with the dat., e. g. tanuijein or on the body (Tend. 4.) ; of 
the nouns in u we find now and then du as in Sanskrit. In the 
voc. i is frequently changed into i, and u into d. 

DUAL. nom. the vowel is lengthened, e. g, mainyd the two 
spirits, from mainyih ; the dat. is hyd G. [ahtibyd, to the two 
lives from ahc life) ; the genit. is do, n being dissolved into v, 
e. g. mainivdo of the two spirits, from mawyu, ahvdo of the two 
lives, from aim, Idzvdo of the two arms, from bdmi (S. bdhu arm). 

Piur. The nom. in % and ti are dissolved into ay and m before 
the termination d {ayo, avo). In the acc. a contraction takes 
place, which has crept now and then into the nom. also ; we find, 
besides a^d,ayd, the terminations, The instr. is dz^sinmasc., 
ibis in fem. The dat. abl. hhyd, bya^g {cha). The genit. is 
before which the termination i is to be changed into and u into 
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g- yathvMm froip ydiu ssitcli^ haoyUm from havi^ prophet, 
poet (used in the bad sense of a sorcerer). In order to preserve the 
original vowels i and an euphonical n is often inserted between 
them and the termination {iMm)* The locat. is sltii^ shva. 

Ex. agtvaiii the feui. of endowed with bodies, vanhus^ 

m., vcmuM f. vohu n., good; gairii mountain, maiuyti^ m. spirit, 
drmaiti f. genius of earth, daqiju G. danhu, m. country, pro*- 
vince, ndiri^ woman, ra. cattle, f. body, existence, bareihri 
mother, womb, Mshalhriy lady, cJdgti f. knowledge. 


Norn. 

Singular. 

gairis^ rat us y agtmitiy 
vamihiy vohuy mainyiis 

Plural. 

garayd, raiavoy agtayo, Mva- 
yagcha 

Acc. 

gaif iniy rafSn, agivaiiimy 
vamUmy mainyum 

gairtSy mtuSy2)ag f(Sy actvaiiisy 
vmihus ai. vmmlmi L 

Inst 

ashiy drmaiti G., hhrath-- 
ivd, mainyu G. 

azdibisy G. 

Dat. 

yyaitistdteey rathwey agtvai-- 
tliydiy tanuye 

nd/iribyoy ratnlyoy vanuMlyo 

Abl. 

baretimjdfy ianaoty vcmhaot 

The same. 

Geo- ^ 

garSisy tanvd, manyius, 
vcmh&my m. vankmjdoy 
f. agtvaitJiydOy nairydo 

1 gairiuUrny dar/ymiUui, agfmi- 
iinUmyydlJm^my vohundm 

Loc. 

tamiyey anlivdy agtvmniiy 

vaiiiiduygaray ( A f . 1 , 1 7 . ) 

barefhrishvay miilnisTiUy Mis-> 
hathrishva 

Voc. ' 

drmaiUy cMgte 




SL-^PEOULIARITIES IN THE INFLEXION OF A 
FEW COMMON NOUNS. 

gpan^ dog, iiom. sing, acc. gpdnem^ instr. gpdna^ dative 
^fme^ gen. gdno^ loc. gpdnaS(cha) ; nom. pL gpdnS^ gen. gdnBm- 
gdo, animal, flesh ; cow, milk ; a poetical name of the earth t 
(chiefly in the dual), nom. gdiis^ acc. instr. gava^ dative 

gavS^ abl gaol; dual, nom instr. gavaiihya\ pi nom. 

gcivo^ acc. gdo^ instr. gaoUs, gen. gavUm. 
hvare^ sun, nom. hvare^ gen. kdro. 

mdouhi moon, nom. 77ido, mdogcha acc. ^ndonhmi^ dat. mdonlidh 
gen. mdonhalie; pL ^ndonJiS* 

gia7% star (Latin siella) ; in composition ; gtehr^paepanlu 
starlike, sg. acc. ptdm% gen. ftdrS^ gtdrafie 5 nom. pL ptdrSf 
acc. ptretis, dat. and abl. ptarehyS, gen. pidrU^n^ gtrdm, 

%do^ zem^ earth, nom. sg* zdo^ acc. instr. ^emd, dat. 
ze77iSy abl. zerndt^^Qu. zemo^ loc. zemd^ ze^ne^ zeini^ nom. and 
acc. pi. zemo^ instr. zemdis (in compounds only), gen. zemHm* 
7iar, man ; nom. 7id^ acc* iiaremy dat. 7iaird^ (clia)^ gen. 

nars, 7ieres G., voc. ware 5 nom. dual, warn, dat. and abl nerelya 
nom. pi. war A acc. 7iareus^ dat. surely 6^ loc. 7iafshd G. 

pantan^ way ; nom. sg. panta^^ acc. pmiWm^ instr. patha^ loc. 
pathdoi nom. paMdi^o^ acc. patlid^ patliH'm. 

apaw, day, gen. sg. apnd^ loc. upnit apne^ ap^idati gen. 
pl.afwto. 

hhslhapa7%, night; nom. $g,hhshapa acc. hlisJmpmiem^ abl. 
Jehsliafndait gen. khsha2)6 (used in the loc. also), loc. hhsliafitii 
uom. pL hhsliaimno m., hhshafna n., acc. hlishafnd^ gen. 
hhsliafjidim (J^hsltapara n., known from the Vend., is a derivation 
from khshapa meaning ‘‘ night time,” like as aym^a n,, from aya» 
day, means “day time).” 

Yead. 10,11. pmtc^ mchinaSia^^ a way may be cbosen (by the Mdgdapapnas)* 
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. 32.— PRONOUNS. 

(A) Peesonaii Peokouns. 

Tlie Zend, agreeing in tliis part of speech, even in anomaliesj 
with the Sanskrit, has, like the other langiuiges of the Ariaii 
slock, a separate form for the nominative in all miinbers and a 
separate one for the oblique cases. We find, as in other old 
languages, proper pronouns of the first and second persons only, 
but not of the third, the place of which is generally occupied by 
a demonstrative pronoun. In the G&tha dialect, there are some 
older forms to be found. The following table exhibits the per- 
sonal pronoiiiis of the first and second persons in both dialects. 


i 

! 

Norn. 1 

Singular. 

1 L 

2 tv^m, itlm^ tu thou 

DiiaL 

Plural. 

1 vaem^ we 

2 ydzhem^ you 

Acc. 

1 mUm^ indi me ■ 

2 tJmd^ thee 


1 ahma^ nd, m G. 

Instr. 

1 mdf 

2 ^/{Wa,tlirouglitliee 



Dative 

1 moi mS^ maihyo 
maihyd{c]LCi) G. to 
me 

2 t6% to thee ■ 

■ . 

1 no; ni G., ahmii-- 
by delta 

2 ijtishmiltjd, 

te G. 

Abl. 

1 rmt^ from me 

2 tlmat ; from thee 


yhhmai 

, Gen. 

1 mana, of me 

2 tairn^ of thee ' 

J — f 

Mdo 
. vdo 

ahndhm^ no; ni G. 

^ ythJtfrdkemfi v6 ; vB G. 
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i 

Loc. 

1 mB G. ill me 

2 "4lme^' ihwdi G. in 
thee 




In tlio GSthas we meet often the peculiar forms in hhshma^ 
inflected exactly like i/a^liem (abl. hlislimat^ gen. hlishmalmn^ho), 

I explained them formerly as a secondary form for yuzhem con- 
veying the same meaning “you”; but this contradicts all ety- 
mology and does not suit the passages where it is used. It is 
very likely a demonstrative pronoun signifying “that, such,” 
(which is quite clear from Ys. 46,10), but used in the sense of a 
plural. 

hvoz^zS* sva^ himself, is often used in the GSthas con- 
veying the sense of an emphatic pronoun of the 3rd person sing., 
“he, himself.” 

Possessive pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, are of two 
kinds, the one adding the terminations of the pronominal declen- 
sion (see pag. 108) to the crude forms ma^ Unveil the other 
taking the suffixes ka or vat. Of the former class oblique cases 
are only extant, as dat. tlivjahmdi^ to thy, abl. thwahmdt^ from 
thy, gen. sg. mahjd m., magydo f., of iny ; tlmahyd m., 
ihwaqydo f., of thy ; loc. sing. mahn% in my, ilmahnU in thy, loc. 
pi. thwdjiu in thy. Of the latter class are, nora. sg. ihwvdvBg, 
thine ; dat, sg. mavaitey to mine^ acc. pi. ahndh^ng^ ours, 
instr. pi, almdkdiSf througli ours, dat. sg. ytishndkdi to your, 
&c. Most of these forms are peculiar to the GSthas. 

Of hv6, “himself,” we find a possessive pronoun formed also, of 
which I notice the dative sing, qaqydi f., to herself, and gen. sing. 
qaqydo^ f. of herself, her own, which is also found in the GStbas. 

Of khshna^ “ those, such,” the forms hhshmdkai to their, gen. 
sing. hJishmdvatS^ of their, loc. plu. lihshmdvagd in their, &c. are 
frequently to be met with in these old songs. 
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33.--DEMONSTB4TIVJE, EELATIVE AND INTERRO- 
GATIVE PRONOUNS. 

All these pronouns forni their cases in one and the same way ; 
the terminations of the cases are distinct from those of substantives 
and adjectives ; we style it, therefore, “the pronominal declension. 
The clat. sing., for instance, of the masculine is ImdU uoiii. pL § 
gen. pi. aeshUms &c. as will be seen from the following list. 

1 Demonstrative~/id m.; lid €; tai n., this. 

2 Relative — yo m.; yd f.; yai ii., which. 

3 Interrogative-— m.; M f.; hat n., who ? what ? 


Nom. 

Sing. m. n, 

1, m, ho^ hdu^ 
add 

2, yd; ye G. 

3, U\UQ. 

n. ai^ tail 
yat^ hat 

\ 

Sing. fem. 

1, hd 

2, yd, 

3, yat 

Plu. nn n. 

1, mJSii m . 

2, you m. 

3, M, m. 

hd^ n. 

PI. fern. 

1, tdo 

2, ydo 

3, Mo 

i'V , 


1, Um G. 

! ■ 

! 1, tUm 

1 , t<%s 

teng 6. 

' v' :Ditto ■ 

Acc. 

2, yim^ yem G. 

3, hem^ hem G. 

2, yUm 

3, hUm 

^5 > j 

i 2/£%G. I 
3, heH,g "Qh 

Instr. 

1, m. mid Q,^ 

am 

2, yd 

3, haind G. 
hana 

l,iayd,dya 

3, kayd 

If 

aeibiSf andis 

2, ydis 

3, hdis 

dUs 6. 


1, m. ahmdi 

2, y ahmdi 

3, hahmdi 

l^aqydiG. 

1, iaeihyo 

1, diyo 

Dat. 

3, Jcahydi 

% yaeihyo 

3, kaeibyd 

2, ydhjd 




BEMOMTEATIYE AHB ' BBLATIYIE PEONOTJHS 


1, m* ahmdt 
2j yaJmdt^ 
ydt G. 
Sj haJimdt 


Uiiai: Horn. 1, m (these two, is. du, d), ra; ^ ya. 

Ditto; gen. l^aydoi 2y yaydo^ 

Dbmonstratitbs. — B esides the demonstrative pronoim and 
tlie two others (the crude forms a and ana) which supply some 
cases to the former, as will be seen from the preceding table, forins 
of other pronominal roots are frecjuentiy in use to express the 
idea this, that.’* 

am, that, nom. sg. aom m., ava f*, avat n.y acc, aom m., avUm 
£, avat n. ; dat. avaqydi f. (Yt. 10,78. refers to danJiu L country) 
gen, avanJido f. ; dual nom. avd; pi. nom. and acc. ava ^ave m., 
avdo f ; instr. avdis, abL avathyo, gen# avaeshUm. 

i, ima this, sing. nom. aim m., im f., imat n, ; acc# hnUmL ; pL 
nom. imdo f., imd n# G., acc. im^m; imdo f. 

aesha-^is, sg. nom. aeslio m,,aishaty aetat n# ; aetem 
f. ; instr. aita xa.,aetayati AdX. aelahmdi m,, aitalmdt n., 
aitanMo f. ; gen. aitahe m*, uitaMdOy aS^a^do f; loc» aeiahmi 
m# ; pi. nom# aSiS m., aeiao f. ; ace. aSia, m. n., aSido f. ; gen. 
aetaeshUm m., mianh^m f# ; ioc, aMakhva m. dual gen. aiimjdo. 


1, aqydo.G. 

1, aesli^m 

I, anais- 

anhdo 


Mm,donJicim 

2, yenlido 

2, yaSsMm 

2, ydonliUm 

3, Tianhdo 




1, almya 

[ 

1 . 

1, ahliva 

I, dhva 

2, yahmya 

2, yaeshu 

2, ydhva 

^ykiithra 

hiitlira 


where 
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lOTEEEOaATITS PEONOUN^. : 

Besides these deuipiistratives, here enumerated, we meet (chiefly 
in tiie Gathas) with several oblique cases of other pronominal 
roots, which are used rather as Mclitics, being appended to other 
stronger words, tlian as full indepetident words ; one may style 
them “accentless pronouns.” Of the root cZci we find the acc. 
sg, dun after particles as a (again), noU (not), in the 

meaniog of “him its neuter is dit it (Afr. 1,4) ; acc. pL dis^ 
them. 

z, hn^ are in the Gathas often added to other words, chiefly 
to the relative pronoun ya^ or the negative particle noit^ not, in 
order tomake it more emphaticah In most cases it has no meaning 
which may be expressed by \vords in the modern languages ; now 
and then it conveys the sense of an oblique case of a pronoun e. g. 
im Ys. 46,5 “liim is acc. pi. “ them.” 

Of the root sZ, /zZ, we find Mi (si only after ’vowels e. g, 
yizi si) in the sense of a genitive : of it, of him, and Imn as an 

Inteerouatiyes. — Besides the root ha we find the secondary 
form clia^ cM, applied in putting direct and indirect questions ; 
but it is more frequently used in combination with another word 
in order to generalise its sense, as we shall see (pg. Ill)* Nom. 
sg. m. f. cJds who ? cMi n. what, acc. dat. chahmdi^ 
abb cMit^ gen. chaJiya, In the oblique cases it means, “ one, 
any one,” (compare the Latin quis who : used instead of aliquis 
any one). CZAmZ, how much ? pL how many ? 


34.— OTHER PRONOMUSTAL TORMS. 

GOEEBLATIVE PEOlSfOKIHAL ADJECTtVES MEAIS'INa ONE c 
OUT OF TWO. 

These are formed out of the crude forms of the demonstra- 
tive, relative and interrogative pronouns by means of the 
comparative termination icmi, viz. atara either, yatdra whether, 
haidra^ whether G. The neutral form hatdrem introduces now 
and then, like the Latin ttinmi a question referring to the 

^ These litUe words are to he found in the «ame moaning in the Tedic language 
hut not in tbs classical Sanskrit 
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preference of one thing to another, e. g. Ys. 31,17-^ J hatdrem 
ashavd vd dregvdo vd verenvaiie maisyS ? whether, the pious 
or the wicked teaches the greater (thing) ? 

COREILATIVES EXERESSINa “KIND, MAXKEE.’’ 

avai^ such, nora. sg- avdo m., avaiti f., mat ii. ; acc. avdoftiem^ 
umvat nom. sg,, avavaiii f, this much, such; instr. avavatagm. 
avavaiS ; gen. dvavatdm, 

idtdo f. Yt. 6,15, acc. pL “such,” — yamn^ for how long 

a time, see Yt. nmdn6--paithnvindcmiaijavdnem (acc. 

sing, m.) fraSsia heJirpa yo no huhereiam harat yavaia (instr. 
sing in.) gayajvdva, that we may have the house fatlier go long 
(living) in the best health, to bestow boons upon us during how 
long a time we both (the father on the one side, the children on 
the other) may live. 

Indefinite peonouns. 

These, are formed, as mentioned above, by the addition of 
cha^ chis or chit to another pronoun or an adverb, e. g. hagcJiit^ 
any one, every ■ one (declined like I’o, who ? e. g. dat. 
hahmdicMt to every one) ; chischa whosever ; naecMs none, mdchis, 
no body (the latter is chiefly used, in prohibitive sentences). 

chit can be added to nouns, substantives and adjectives 
also, in order to generalise the meaning, and may often be 
best translated by “ whatever,” e. g. daSvacMt devils. 

Exactly in tlie same sense china (S. cliana) is now and then add- 
ed to a word. 

Pronominal adiectiyes. 

These, as for instance, vigpa all,' wiya another, follow 
partially the peculiarities of the pronominal declension; nom. 
pi, vigpdf anyi^ gen. ph pigpae&hdm^ anyaeshUm, 


36.--NUBIERALS.. , 

1. aeva (nom. and in composition aevS) ; 2 dva^ m, diiye, 
nye and 62 , if formingpart of a compound;* 3 thri {worn* thrdyS); 

Instead ' of those different forms of dva, the. dual nom, twS (Lat. amho, S. 
instr. and dat uMihydi gen, liboyo *•* hoth'* is used, chieSy in the G^tha dialect. 
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OTMEBALS. 


4 cliaih/Lvare^ cltaMru in compounds (nom. chathwdrd) ; 
6 panclia^ raenda G. ; 6 hhshvas^ liishvklem G. | 7 
liapta ; 8 asta ; 9 nava ; 10 daga ; 11 aevcmJaga ; 12 
dvadaca, 13 ikridagai 14 chatJmidaga; lb panchadaga; l& 
hhslmisdaga; 17 haptadagai 18 astadaga; 19 navadaca; 
20 iigaiii ; 30 thrigUg {cha)^ thrigatem^ ; 40 chatlitmregaUm ; 
bQ panclidgat^ pancMpatem i 60 khshmsHl^O luipiditMl 80 
astaiiii QO navaiii ; 100 pato? (dat. sg. gated; in composition 
gata and gcdo), 200 dtiyS gaitS, 400 cbatlmare gata ; 500 pancha 
gata etc; 1000 hmanra; 10,000 haevare ; 100,000 ali^hlista. 

The ordinals are ; paoinjch^ frahlistya first ; hitya second ; 
ihitya tXmi I kMMrya fourth; piihlidha fifth; Mstva^ 

sixth ; hapiaiha seventh ; astema eighth ; nciuma ninth ; clagema 
tenth ; aemtndaga (nom. aivciMagb) eleventh ; namdaga {c6) 
nineteenths 

MultipUmtion numemls are formed by addition of hret and 
vat (nom. mas. sg. vdo) haheret once, his^ hizhvat twice, tJiris^ 
thri^hmt thrice ; vigaiiivdo 20 fold, thrigatlmdo 30 fold, chaih- 
imregutlmdo 40 fold, haptaithivdo 70 fold ; gaidyiis hundred fold ; 
hazanrdis thousand fold ; haivardis ten thousand fold* 


35.~PARTICLES. 

A complete enumeration and exact description of the particles 
belonging more properly to the dictionary than to the grammar, 
I shall confine myself to making some remarlis only. 

Adverbs : aihra there, idka^ idd G. here, iadka there ; yathra 
vliere, hdhra^ hatha where ? avatlira there ; yatha as, like as, 
hutlia how ? inja here, tinja there, upairi above, adhairi below, 
down, tdfd so, thus, nd, nii^ now ; yam ever (Yt. 22,10), ycmd 
how long ; yadlwit whence ; Id certainly ; mosim soon ; hddha 
quickly, surely, hddkistem soonest ; ffahhsni in direction of, 

* The mom. sg, m. of all these ordinals im ya eads in yo^ the acc, in im^ o. g. pmirhn 
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towards I aivnto round about, pm^a before, pagcJm afterwards, 
pailis in presence in modern Pers.) etc. “There are several 
negatives : ndit not (from m it), md not (prohibitive) ; naedha, 
nava, navdt (instead of 7 ia-'Vd ; na-vd-^af) neither, nor. 

Peepositiox^'S. — W e find the same as in the Sanscrit; they 
are, as to their position, used very freely ; if forming a part of the 
verb, they may be separated from it, as is the case in the Yedic 
and Homeric languages (not in the usual Sanscrit and Greek) ; 
often they are put twice, once without the verb and then with the 
verb ; they can be placed before and after the noun ; if the norm 
is ( 3 [ualified by an adjective or participle, the prepo§ition is gene- 
rally put between them. They govern, if put to a noun, different 
cases, some take the accusative as upa in, at, avi to, towards ; 
some the instrumental as mat with ; some the dative as pairi 
round, against ; some the ablative as paiti in, at, during ; some 
the locative as aibi in, about, paiti in, upon, at, etc. ; but most 
of them can govern several cases, as is the case in Latin and 
Greek also. 

Two prepositions deserve a peculiar attention, d and hacluu d 
S. d, means to, towards, and governs in this meaning the accu- 
sative ; but together with hacha it is applied to express the idea 
“ from — to,” in which case both govern the ablative ; d serves 
in this case, expressing to, up to” and hacha from” e. g. hacha 
gay at marathiU dgaoshyantdt verethraghndt Tt. 13,145. from 
Gayomart (the first man, Adam) to Sosiosh Yerethraghna (the 
prophet and redeemer, expected by the Parsees at the end of the 
word); liachdho-vahhfihdt dlm^frdBhmd^ddioUYt, 5,91 from sun- 
rise to sunset. JHac7^a governs the ablat. and instrum. in the 
meaning * from’ : apdkhtardt hacha mndndt from the northern 
country ; hacha tishagtara MeMva avi daoshagtarcm from the 
eastern India to the western. If added to the accusative^ it means 

for, in favour.’ 

CoNJXJNCTloXsfS dia (always affixed to another word) and, also, 
uta and, also; at so, atlia, then, thus ; yiidhi if ; then, 
therefore ; v'igpem d aJmdt for the purpose, in order to, that ; vd 
or ; vd’^m either — or, etc. 
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36— THE T\¥0 dialects OF THE ZEND 

language. ' 

' , ' Afteiv !ia?i.iig; pointed out iii'-.tiie preceding paragraplis '':of 
oirJiaes of a Zend grammar, in each particular case, the diSe- 
reiices ■ of the GStha language from tfie commoii-ZeiicI, I .slialf 
now brietly state my views on the relationship in which tlmy 
stand to eacii other. The chief question arising here is,„ .whether,,,, 
they represent tlie same language in two different periods of age, 
or two contemporary dialects, spoken in two different regions of 
the terriiories of tlie ancient Bactrian enrpire. Our knowledge of 
the dialects of tiie Iranian tongues and tlie periods of their deve- 
lopment at tlie time previous to the Christian era is so limited, 
that it is extremely difncult to decide this question in a satis- 
ifactoryi^way* V,.,: 

The dlfferenees between these two dialects are both of a 
phonetical and grammatical nature. Were the deviations merely 
of the former kind, we should be fully entitled to ascribe them to 
two different ways of pronouncing certain vowels and consonants, 
as generally hapjiens in different districts witu nations speaking 
the same language ; but should we discover in one of them more 
full and auciimt t'unns, in the other evidently younger and more 
contracted ones, then the difference between the Gatlia lang- 
uage and the usual Zend is to be ascribed to different periods of 
age* 

The phonetical differences of the Gatha language from that 
of the other books are at tlie first glance so considerable as to 
induce one to trace them to different localities of the same coun- 
try, and not to different ages. But on a closer inquiry (see png. 
54.) we find that several of these phonetical peculianties, as the 
constant lengtliening of vowels at the end, the severing of one 
syllable into two, as for instances, of yd (nom. pL neutr. relat. 
pronouh), into are attributable to tlie original singing of the 
Gffthas, and the other smaller pieces constituting the older 
. Yasna (see the Srd Essay), and are not to be traced to dialectical 
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IWO DIALECTS 'Of, THE ZmD LANGUAGE* 

differences. Only tlse cliange of one vowel jnto ariotlierj as 
tliat of final o, or initial a, into e, e. g- = /I'd wlu.) ? slrongj 

iasteatlof amavat^and s{>m0 consonantal claiiges, as t iut.o^, e. g. 
ctauag praising, instead of gkival^ or tlie softening of lia^-sh eonso*" 
Hants as ddre^g (acc. pL of dtar fire), instead of df]irc^\ etc. are 
suggestive of dialectical differences. But tliese deviations being 
of no great importance, no great weight can be attacliecl to tlieni. 
These deviations are merely of such a nature as might exist 
between the idioms even of neighbouring villages or towns of the 
same district That these peculiarities, Botwithstandlng their 
insignificance, have been preserved so well, and not been dis- 
solved and changed into the current Bactrian language, which 
is preserved in the largest portion of the Zend-Avesta, indicate 
the higli reverence in which those songs stood in the eyes of 
the Zoroastrians. In consideration, that (besides other reasmis) 
the Gathas contain the undoubted teaeliing of Zaratlmstra 
himself, we do not hesitate to believe this peculiar lanouage 
used in the Gathas to have been the dialect of his town or 
village. 

As to grammatical forms, the Gttha dialect shows not a few 
deviations from the current Zend language. Most of them re- 
present evideiitly a more primitive state of the Bactrian language, 
nearer to its Ariavi source; some, might be considered as merely 
dialectical peculiarities. The.gehiL sg. of the rnascul. in a (see 
pag. 99) ends nearly throughout ip tlie-GSthas in ahgd, whilst in 
the common Zend language there is always nAd, apparently a 
centractiou of ahija which exactly corresponds with the Sanscrit 
genitive termination mga (e. g. g. claemhyd, Z. daevahe, S. 
chvasija ?) ; tlie first pers. imperat. expressing intention, volition 
(see pag. 69), requires only di, whereas in the common Zend lan- 
guage the <lerived termination 4m’ which is used in Sanscrit also, 
prevails; the usual infinitive formation in the GStlias is that in 
dijdi which is so extremely frequent in the Yedic dialect,, while it 
is nearly unknown to the common, Zend, and totally to the clas- 
sical Sanscrit. In the pronouns '-chiefiyi ' the language of the 
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scmgs'slimvs more a^icient ;■ forms,, 'than we find in any oilier 
part of the Zend Avesta, e. g. mailyd to me” which 
original foriiij agreeing so well %vith the Sanscrit maJiyam, 
'liat miht (l,o nie),:v : is 'iiowliere' to- be; 'foniKl . in ' Ihe.: Bommoii' 
Zend ; mahyd m., compare further maqydo f. of iiiOj etc. (see 
pag. 107). The frequent use of the enclitic pronominal particles 
tm^ Mm^ etc. (see pag. 110), wliich is a peculiar feature of 
Yedic dialect, distinguishing it from the classical Sanscrit, and the 
great liberty of separating the preposition from its verb, a chief 
characteristic of the most ancient forms of the Sanscrit (in the 
Vedas), and the Grecian languages (in Horner), indicate a more 
ancient stage of language in the GS^tha dialect, than we can 
discover in the common Zend, where these traces of a more 
floating and not quite settled form of expression are much fewer, 
and only in poetical pieces occasionally to be met with. 

According to these remarks, there seems to he no doubt, that 
the dialect of the GMias shows some traces of a higher antiquity 
than we can claim for the classical Zend. But the differences 
are not so great as between the Vedic and the classical Sanscrit, 
and tlie Greek of Homer and that of the Attic dialect ; the two 
dialects of the Zend-Avesta being much closer to each other. 
They represent one and the same language with such changes as 
might be brought about within the space of one or two centuries. 
The Gatha dialect is therefore only 100 or, at the utmost, 200 
years older than the classical Zend which was the standard 
language of the ancient Iranian empire as depicted in the earlier 
parts of the ShShnSmeh. 


: 37.— ZEND IN ITS ATFINITY TO SANSCRIT. 

Every one who is but slightly acquainted witli Sanscrit and 
Persian will, after the perusal of this sketch of the Zend grammar, 
be wholly convinced of the close affinity, in which the Zend lan- 
guage stands to both. Its relation to the most ancient Sanscrit, 
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the so-called Vedic dialect/-^ is as close, m that of the different 
dialects of the Grecian language (Aeolic, Ionic, Doric, Attic) to 
each other. The language of the sacred songs of the Brahmans, 
and that of the Parsee are nothing but two dialects of two or more 
tribes of one and the same nation. As the lonians, Dorians, 
Aetolians, etc. are different tribes of the Grecian nation, whose 
general name w^as “ Hellenes,” the ancient Brahmans and Parsees 
are only two tribes of the nation which is called Aryas both in Veda 
and Zend Avesta, the former to be compared with the lonians, the 
latter with the Dorians. The most striking feature perceptible in 
comparing both Zend dialects with Sanscrit is, that they are 
related to the Vedic form of Sanscrit only, not to the classical. In 
verbal forms, chiefly moods, and tenses, the classical Sanscrit, 
though very rich in comparison with modern language, is much 
poorer than its more primitive form preserved in the Vedas only, 
having lost, for instance, various forms of the subjunctive mood, 
most tenses of all other moods, except Indicative (in the Imper- 
ative and Potential moods only the present tense is preserved), 
the manifold forms expressing the infinitive moodjf etc. whereas 
all these formations in the greatest completeness are to be met 
with in the Vedas, Zend Avesta, and the Homeric Greek. The 
syntactical structure is in the Vedic Sanscrit and the Zend simple 
enough, and verbal forms are much more frequently made use of 
tlian in the classical Sanscrit. There is no doubt, the classical 
Sanscrit was formed long after the separation of the Iranians from 
the Hindus. 

* It is distinct from fhe usual Sanscrit which alone is studied by the Brahmans 
now-a>days. The most learned Pandits of the present Brahmanic community who are 
perfectly acquainted with the classical Sanscrit language, are utterly unable to ex- 
plain the more ancient portions of the Yedas, which consist chiefly of songs, and 
speculations on the meaning of rites, their effects, ect. They learn them parrot dike by 
heart, bat do not care a bit about understanding their prayers. If they are requested 
to tell the mean’ng, they resort to a commentary made several hundred years ago by 
a highly celebrated Brahman (Sa,yana), but which on a closer enquiry proves to be 
entirely insufficient (it is made without critical judgement, and without reference to 
parallels), to arrive at a complete insight into the Yedic antiquity. 

t In the Vedic language there are eleven to be observed which ate reduced in tho 
classical Sanscrit to one only. ' • . 
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The ilifFereiices between 'the Tedie Sanscrit and tlie Zend hin-^ 
gnag'es are very Httle in graininar, I nit are cliieily a idinneiiLTd 
aiul ]e:dc<w'raphical nature, as the ditference is i)etween German 
and Diittdi. J liere are certain regular cluinges of sounds, and 
otlicr plionetical peculiarities perceptible, the knowledge of wliicli 
enables the philologist to make the' ■ Zend; wtml 'easily a '; 'piu'e 
Sanscrit one. The most remarkable changes are as follows : — 
initial s in »Sanscrit Is in the Zend changed into h: ex. : soma 
(the sacred drink of the Brahmans) == honm ; sama together, the 
same == Jianm ; sa demoostrat. ‘‘ he” = ha ; sach to follow 
(Latin Sf^qui) == hadtu In the word itself tlie same change 
takes |>lace, e. g. aiilui = ^.asn life, except now and tlsen in the 
last syllable, where s is preserved e. g. ya^aS-sa thou slialt 
worship. At the end it remains, except if preceded by a hi 
which case bcith [as) are , changed into d ; only before the 
enclitic particle oha the sibilant is kept, e. g. almru, (S. 
living, instead of aknra'S, but alniragchi (and the living). 

h of Sanscrit where it is no original, but only a derived sound, 
never remains in Zend. It is generally clianged into e. g. 

tlieii, therefore” = S. hi, zinm winter = S. kimas zhi (root) 
to invoke == S. Arc. z is further equivalent to S. /, e. g* mn 
(mod. Pers. zdlan) to produce == S. fan (Lat. giyad), hizm 
tongue z=zjihvd. On the peculiar sound q '^dncli corresponds 
with S. sv see pag, 55. 

In comparing Zend with Sanscrit words, we oliserve often 
a nasal sound in the former which is wanting in the latter. This 
is chiefly the case before A, e. g. eqiku = asis* 

Instead of Sanscrit fa we meet in Zend with fp e. g. afpa a 
horse = S. apm (Late, eqtms, Greek hippos), vigpa all = S. 
vigva, fpd a diig = S. pvd. 

In the place of the Sanscrit rt we find, besides the regular 
change (mi (the vowel r in Sanscrit is in Zend always represented 
mre, ere \ rHtself is a corruption of art) tliat in ash e. g. 
mmhya man — S. nmriya (Lat. moriaKs, Greek hrotos), aslm. 
true>^ sincere - 5 =^ :S. ria^ ,'y 
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, These are the most remarkable phonetic^ differences existing 
between Sanscrit and Zend. Ey means of them it is very 
simple to find the corresponding word in Sanscrit, and in strictly 
adhering to them we can discover a large number of Vedic words 
and forms. There are, of course, now and then (as is always 
the case in the dialects of every language) peculiar words to be 
found in Zend, bat always traceable to Sanscrit roots. 

A comparison of the grammatical forms of Zend and Sanscrit 
can be dis})ensed with here. Tljey are so very near, and in 
many cases entirely identical, that they suggest tliemselves by 
itself to any one who has but a slight acquaintance with San- 
scrit. The strongest proof for the original identity of Sanscrit 
and Zend foinns, as regards grammar, is the liannony of 
both even in irregularities. So, for instance, tlie deviations of 
the pronominal declensions from that of the nouns, are in both 
languages the same, e. g. Z. almdi to liim = S. asmdU kalvmdi 
to whom = S. ImsrMi, yaesliUm of whom (pis) = S. ynhdm> 
The declension of irregular iioups as Z. gpan a dog = S. gvan 
Z. jKmkm way = S. pathiii (path) is the same : nom. sg. Z. 
gpd = S. gvl ; acc. gpdnem == gvdnam ; dat. gune ; 

gen. gund = gimas ; nom. gpdiio === gvdnas^ gen. ^.gdnam 
= g?mdm ; nom. sg. panki = pantlds ; instr. pakia == paLhd ; 
nom. pL imntmio = panihmm ; acc. pcdhd = pjathas ; gen* 
pfailiEm = paihmi. 

The extretnely close affinity of Zend to the Vedic Sanscrit^ is 
chiefly to be seen from some present tense forms which differ in 
the classical Sanscrit from the Vedic ; compare, for iiisStance, 
Z. lif'.renaomi^ I make, with tlie Vedic Icrnomi and the S. karomi ; 
Z.janiaUi (instead of (janiaitt), Ved. gamati, S. gacchati he goes; 
Z. gerewjiamij Ved. grbhudnd, S. grhmmi I take. 
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THE ZEND AVESTA 

■■ OR ■ 

THE 80EIPTUSE OE THE PAESEES. 


In this essay I intend to give a brief statement of the contents 
of the whole of .the Zend-Avesta together with translations of 
some important or interesting pieces contained therein, which 
will enable the reader to form a judgment of the true character 
of the sacred books of the Parsees. As to the arrangement of 
the matter, I think it most suitable to treat, after some prelimi- 
nary remarks, about the name, extent, and preservation of the 
sacred books, of the separate parts which make up the present 
Parsee scripture, and finally attempt to give a short critical and 
historical sketch of this religious literature. 

1.— NAME OP THE parsee; sgripture.: r 

The sacred writings of the Parsees are called Zend-Avesta.’^ 
This position of the two words ought to be inverted, for in the 
Pehlevi books always the order Avesta-Zand'"' is used. That 
this order is the only right and correct one, is corroborated by 
the traditional as well as the critical and historical explanations 
of both terms. In the opinion of the present Parsee priests, 

The whole question is fully treated in my paper “ on the names Avcsta» Zend, 
and Paiencr* published in the Journal of the G-erman Oriental Society ToL IX, pgf. 
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means tlie original text of tlie sacred books, and Zi?nd 
denotes the Pelilevi translation. This view is, however, not 
quite correct, tlioiigli it is not wliolly unfounded. It is true, 
many passages may be ’ alleged from Pelilevi boohs, whence 
to gather clearly, that Zend simply means translation’’ or 

commentary.” The only objection to be raised against the 
priestly opinion, is, that “ Zend” cannot mean the Pelilevi- 
translation ; for, in the Pelilevi translation of the Yasna, the 
scripture is, if mentioned, always denoted by Avcsta-ZumP'^- whic-h 
circumstance evidently shows, that the Zand” was regarded 
by the translators as forming part of the scripture. Were the 
name “ Zand” applicable to the Pehlevi-transiation only, it 
would be a gross self-conceit on the part of the translators, had 
they styled their own work a part of tlie scripture believed to 
Iiave been revealed to Zaratli.ustra by Ahuraniazda. From this 
use made of the denomination,** Avesta u Zand” by the Pehlevi- 
translators we are fully entitled to gather that Zand” was a 
translation or commentary on the Avesta, known as a sacred 
book to those learned Farsee- priests, to whose labours we sowe 
the translation of the present scripture of the Parsees into the 
Pelilevi-language. We, therefore, may suppose that the scrip- 
ture, they undertook to translate, comprised both parts. This 
scripture being the same as that which is extant iiow-a-days, 
we dare say that Zand as well as Avesta is, preserved to a certain 
extent, and to be found in the texts, which now go by the name 
Zend-Avesta, What parts of these texts form the Avesta or the 
original text, and what make up the Zend or the commentary, 
will be seen from the statement of the contents of the several 
books, and the short historical sketch of the Zend literature to 
be given at the end of this essay. From this the reader will 
learn, that the Avesta is to be found chiefly in Yasna (or 
Izeshne), while all the other books represent pre-eminently (not 
■exclusively) the proper Zend literature. 

See Ys. S0» 1. 31, 1. where ^'^UTvdtar Whirlt is translated by “ two speeches” is ex*, 
plained by ‘‘Avesta ZeBd.” The Sijpreme ^Dast'opr Nerioseii^h, in his Sanscrit tianslatiou 
of the larger portion of tine Yasna, readers the word ‘‘ Zand” by mtha i. e, Bieaninj^. 
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It isj tlierefore^ wliolly erroneous innovation wliieli lias 
'■been adopted bj some European scholars to call the scripture of 
the Parsees simply Avesta/’'^ It is true, this word is used in 
'■.Farsee-boohs of later date, as in the Pelilevi-translation of the 
■A^eiididtd, 'aiKl ' in' the'', Biindehesli ' in'' '■.'the iTieaniiig O'f '' text,; 
scripture,’* or in that of ** passage from the sacred text 
such easeS'dt. is only 'an abbreviation'- for '.quoting ,tlie :S'criptare,iy,'' 
each A vesta or sacred text being supposed to have its time 
hallowed interpretation, called Zend.f 

The meaning of the term “ ZeiuF’ varied at dilferGnt periods. 
Original I V it meant the iiiterpretatioii of tlie sacred texts desceiul- 
:ed;.froiii,Zaratd!'''tist,n .and Ids .cliscip.les'. By.' the ,&ucc€'s,sors' of'; .the 
prophet. In the course of time tliese interpretations being regarded 
as equally sacred with the original texts, both were tlien called 
Avesta. Both having become uainliielligible, to the majority of 
the Zoroastrians, in consequence of their language having died 
out, they required, in order to become iiitelligible, a Zend or 
explanation again. This new Zend was famished by the most 
learned priests of the Sassanian period in the sliape of a transla- 
tion into the vernacular language of Persia (Pehlevi) in those 
days, which translation, being the only source to the priests of 
the present time wlience to derive any knowledge of the old texts, 
is therefore, the only Zend or explanation they know of. 

The word Zend,” however, implied originally more than 
a mere commentary on the Avesta or sacred texts. The in- 
terpretation of the scripture gave rise to new doctrines, the 
whole of which were called Zend doctrine {Zandi-dgakh)^ as we 

^ Its PeWevi form is apistalc. As to its origin it means simply “ text, 

scripture/’' In tlie sacred texts tliemselves the word is not used. It is in all pro- 
bability identical with boolc, used in the late Sanscrit and Xfarathi, "where 

it is evidently a foreign iivord, borrou'ed from the middle age Persian. 

t This vrorcT is never to be met vith in the texts, is to be traced to the root S. 

jna Greek gno^ to know, whence it 5"^ deiived by means of the abstract suffix U (see 
pag. S8); its original form, therefore, was conveying the geneTal sense of “ kn^jw- 
iedge,” applicable to interpretations of any kind whatever. • It is the explanation of 
what is contained in tlia Avesta, which,, as being regarded as the word of God himself, » 
'umntalllgibk to men..withoiEit intarpretatiois. 
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can see from the opening verse of tlie.Pehlevi book BunMiesli* 
which ru.js as loilows : 

The Zend doctrine (treats) first of the creations of Hormazd, 
and those of his adversary^ the evil spirit, tlieii of the creatures 
from their creation to the time of the other body (resurrection)/* 
And in lact we find in the Bundehesh doctrines propounded 
which in their very germs only are to be found in the original 
A vesta, ibr instance, tlie creation of the world within six periods^ 
the duration of the world for 12,000 years, the particulars about 
the resurrection of the dead, etc. These doctrines being known 
already to Grecian writers (see pag. 6), wlio lived before the Christ- 
ian era, we are fully entitled to suppose tlie Zend doctrine to 
have l)een completely developed for about 500 years before the 
Sassanids. 

The name Pazend to be. met with frequently in connection 
witli Avesta and Zend, denotes the further explanation of the 
Zend doctrine (see the passage of Masudi, quoted above pag. 11). 


2.~THE ORIGINAL EXTENT OF THE ZEND ■ /■ 
A7ESTA. THE NOSKS. 

From the ancient classical writers as well as from the tradi- 
tional reports of the Farsees, we learn, that the religious litera- 
ture of the axncient Persians was of a considerable extent, whilst 
the Zend-Avesta in its present state is a comparatively small book. 
This circumstance necessarily leads us to the conclusion, that the 
sacred literature of the Zoroastrians has experienced very heavy 
losses. Thus Pliny reports, on the authority of Hermippos, the 
Grecian philosopher (see pag. 5), that Zoroaster composed 
two millions of verses,, and an Arabic historian Abu Jafie 
Attavaui''^ assures us, that , jZijroaster’s writings comprised 
twelve thousand cowskins (parchments). These reports might 
appear, at the first glance, to be ,, exaggerations, but for the enor- 

Hyde de feligione veterum Persamm pag, 318. 
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Bioiis extent of the,, sacred books of other oriental nations, 
there is sufiicieat reason of believing, that the numbeu and 
extent of the books, ascribed to Zoroaster by his followers, was 
very considerable. The loss of most of these books, known to 
the ancient Greeks, is ascribed by the Parsees mainly to direct 
persecution by Alexander the Great,'. .who is'.said to have ordered 
all the sacred books of the Persians, which he could obtain, to 
be burnt, except those which treated of medicine and astronomy. 
This report, although it Ise the unanimous belief of the Parsees 
up to this time, is certainly unfounded ; because it contradicts 
entirely all that we know of the eidightened policy of the great 
Macedonian conqueror in his treatment of nations conquered by 
him. To burn books, in order to uproot a religion, resembles rather 
Mohammedan faiiaticisju than Grecian policy ; w’e, therefore,- 
may consider this Parsee report to be based on confounding the 
Macedonian conquest wiilr that aeliieved by the Mohammedans. 
But at that time most of the ancient literature was already lost* 
The real cause of this loss was, that in consequence of the 
!&facedonian conquest Greecian civilization began to spread in 
Persia, whicli proved detrimental to the- ancient religion. For 
500 years (from the Macedonian conquest 335 B. C. to the 
Sassanian accessiim to the throne of Iran 235 A. D.), the 
Zoroastrian religion seems not to have been supported by any 
kings, in consecpience of whicli neglect it gradually decayed. 
During that period the greater portion of the ancient literature, 
wluch, on account of its language being dylog out, had become 
unintelligible to the majority even of the priests, was lost. The 
Sassanids, then, in their endeavours to revive the Zoroastrian 
firth, were searching after - all the fragments which still were 
extant and to their exertions we owe in. the main that condition 

Tims for instence, comprises, tbe text of tie saered books of ibe sontbern Buddhists 
{C>Ion, Birma, etc,), according to Tiu’nour's coinpntation, 4600 leaves, eacdi pngo being 
about two feet long, f-md containiiig nine lines. The lines being written without any 
■ spa«‘e tietween the words, w-g may conclude, tiiat in one line there are at least as many 
as lines of any ordinary poetical meamre. Thus 4500 x 2 x 9 = 81,000 lines of 
■ordinary 'me^stiire. Ag'da the cotBTOontary 'extends to a greater length, than the texts® 
m that there 'tnust be nearly, S,OO0,OOO'iiiies'-ia, the wbols of the swred books. 
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and extent of the Zend-Avesta, in wliicfe it has reached onr 
time. 

The names of all the books together with short summaries of 
tlieir contents are, however, extant* According to the reports 
relating to them, the whole scripture consisted of twenty-one 
parts, called A^oshs,^ each containing Avesta and Zend i. e. an 
original text and a commentary on it. The number twenty- 
one^’ was to correspond to the twenty -one words, of which the 
most sacred prayer of the Zoroastrians ‘‘ ycdha aim vairyo^ 
(commonly called Honovar^ was composed. This division is 
artificial, and apparently, nnide for the purpose of bringing the 
whole of the once very extensive scripture into accortlance with the 
number of the words of tliat most sacred prayer ; each section of 
it to be headed by one of those holy words to which a superna- 
tural power is ascribed. That such a division into 21 sections 
really existed, cannot be doubted ; for the names of the several 
sections together with the number of chapters they comprise, and 
a short statement of the chief contents, are still extant. I shall 
enumerate them according to the reports of them to be found in 
two Bivdyais.'f 

L Setudtar or setwUyaHUs fZend : daota^ gtuMi praise, 
worship) comprised 33 chapters, containing the praise and 
worship of the or angels. 

Tho Avortl occurs in tbo Zend-Avesta if self Yas. 9,22 in the conipound ; ncigko- 
fragdonho the Nosks, that is to say, the different parts of th» Sciipture. Its 

oi'iijlin is im< ertidn, and I doubt whether it is of Ariau origin. Uinloubtodly the Arabic 
nmk/iah, \^. 7 iusaJih, transcript, copy of a book, is identical with it; but tliis word 
soetiis to be stranj^^e to the Arabic also ; because its supj osed root nayak'fa boars in the 
Semitic languages the meaning of * sweeping away,' abolishing, whii..h has nothing to 
do with writing. 

j The Rivm/ais arc collections of correspondonces and decisions of Destoors in mat- 
ters concerning the religion. In the excellent libraiy of my friend Nushirvanjeo 
JaiUHspjee, Hitrh-[)riest of the Parsecs at Poona, there are two collections of this kind, 
one <‘a!lefl Borzu qi-odni eddm (collected about 2"0 years ago,) the other going by the 
Bctme Baroochee (about 125 yeaisago.) From these two collections my 

remarks on the Nosks are taken. The ybunger br..t!ier of Nushirvanjee, Pestoor 
Hoshengjee from Mhow, who lived for sometime at Poona, wnis kind enough to furnish 
me with some extracts from tht^se bnoks. Ho is an excellent Per&iau scholar and well 
x'^ersed in all books relating to relijppa. 
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2. Seluihjar, 22 -cliapters, containing prayers and instnictioiis 
to men about good actions, chiefly those called jadungdi i. e. to 
induce anotlier to ussist a fellowinan* 

3. VaMsia mdilmh 22 chapters, treating of abstinence, 
piety, religion, qualities of Zoroaster, etc. 

4. Bagha, 21 chapters, containing an explanation of the 
religions duties, the orders and coimnaiidments of God and 
obedience of men, liow to guard ngaiitst hell aad to reach heaven. 

o. Z)rM 22 chapters ; contents:, knowledge of tins and 
that world (the future life), cpialities of their inhabitants; the 
revelations of God conceiuiing heaven, earth, water, trees, lire, men 
and beasts; tlie resurrection of the dead and the passing of the 
bridge ckirwat (the way to heaven). * 

6. Niklti)\ 35 chapters, containing astronomy, geograpliy, 
astrology, translated into Arabic under the name Yuntdli and 
known to the Persians by the name faivdmaz j<m. 

Pucham, 22 chapters, treating of what food is allowed or 
pr*ohib5ted, of the reward to be obtained in the other world for 
keeping the six Gahanhars^ audtlie Fravar dag m.f 

8. Ratmidctif 50 chapters (at tlie time of Alexander the 
Great only 13 were extant), treated of the clifl'erent rains or 
heads in the creation, such as kings, High-priests, Ministers, and 
gave statements as to wlmt iislies are Ormuzdhs and what Ahri- 
man’s; t]\eve was besides a geopraphical section in it. 

9. Biirtish^ 60 clnspters (thirteen of wlvicli only were extant 
at the time of Alexander tlie Great), contents ; tlie code of law 
for kings, governors, etc ; workmanship of various kinds ; the sin 
of lying. 

10. Koslinstmih, 60 ch. (at Alexander’s times 15 only %Yere 
extant), treated of metaphysics, natural philosophy, divinity, etc. 

11. Vis/dasp Sosk, 60 cli. (at Alexander’s time only 10), 

The festiyab to be observed in the commemoration of the creation of the workh 
Originally they re|<resent the six seasons of the year. 

’ t 'The 'five last -days of’ijhe year and the five first ones ■ of the new year. Doring 
these tea days the Farmrs or souls -of ths'deceased are believed to appear 

in the hotiscs. ' The days, therefore, are 
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on the reign of king Giistasp and his convc^t'sion to the religion 
and its propagation by him through the world. 

12. QhidrnM^ 22 ch.^ was divided into six parts: 1st on the 
nature of the divine being, the Zoroastrian hiith, the duties en- 
joined by it ; 2 ik 1, on obedience clue to the king ; 3rd, on the re- 
ward for good actions in the other world, and how to be saved 
from hell ; 4th, on tlie structure of the W'orld, agriculture, botany, 
etc. ; 5fch, on the four classes of which a nation consists, viz. rulers, 
warriors, agriculturists, traders and workmen (the contents of the 
sixth division are left out). 

13. Safancly bO ch., oa the miracles of Zoroaster, the Ga- 
lianbar, etc. 

14. JarmM^ 22 ch., on the' human life, from the birth to its 
end and up to the clay of resurrection ; on the causes of many's 
birth, why some are born in wealth, others in poverty. 

15. Baghan Yeslh 17 'ch., containing the praise of high 
angel-like men. 

16. Nay arum, 54 ch., code of law, stating wluit is allowed, 
and what prohibited. 

17. Mmparim, 64 ch., on medicine, astronomy, midwifery, etc. 

18. Bommaruh^ 65 ch., on the marriages between tlie near- 
est relatives (called qaelW'-daikd) ; Zoology and treatment of 
animals. 

19. IhUharum^ 52 ch., treating of the civil and criminal 
law ; of the imundaries of the country, of the resurrection. 

20. VtndkUd, 22 cli., on removal of ]incleaiiiiness of every 
description from which great defects arise in the w^orld, 

21. SadoMitf 30 cli., on the creation, its wonders, struc- 
ture, etc. 


3.— THE BOOKS NOW EXTANT. THE SUPPOSED: 

'ZOROASTRIAN AUTHORSHIP. 

Of these twenty-one sections, which have been enumerated^ 
only one, the Vendidad^ is completely preserved ; of some of the 
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others, ns the Yisht(f>ip .Wash, Bagli^ fragments only are extant^ 
the far larger number of these ancient sacred books having been 
lost for ever. Tliere are, however, in the Zmd Avesia as used 
by the Parsee-priests now-a-clays, besides tbe YendldSd other 
books extant which are in 'the forejyoino: list either not mentioned 
at all, as Yiffpia {Izeshie) and Visimrad^ or not clearly enougli 
indicated as the Yashls* Tltese latter very likely were comprised 
in the first, and fifteenth Nosk, as well as the smaller prayers 
{Ng&jjisdi^ AJrhjdu. Gclshs, jSirozali), 

As to Izeshne and Viyiarad, they ca-'not be foiind out in one 
of these twenty one Nosks, if we examine the statements of tlieir 
contents. They were separate from them altogether, occupying 
in regard to these Nosks the same rank as the Tedas in the 
Brail manic literature in reference to the Shastras, and Pnranas. 
That Izeshne is the most sacred book of the whole Zend-Avesta 
may be easily ascertained from periisiiig and comparing it with 
the other books contained in this Scripture of the Parsees now-a« 
days, where (as in VendidSd) many verses from it are quoted as 
most sacred and scriptural. 

The difierence between Yapna and tire Aveda-Ze/ncl said to 
have been contained in the twenty-one. Nosks is about the same 
as that between the five Mosaic books (Pentateuch) which always 
were believed by the Jews to be the most sacred part of the Old 
Testament,! and the other books of the Old Testament together 
with the different parts of the extensive Talmiid.% There is no 
doubt and the present state of the only Nosk now completely 
extant, viz. that of the Vendidad, seems to prove it, that by fiir 
the larger bulk of the various contents of these books, contained 
Zend or the explanation of an ancient sacred text, called A vesta. 

In. tlie library of Destoor Nasi dr van jee there is a small fragment of this Nosk, 
whicli is not known as yet in Europe ; it is about treatment of a dead body and the 
fate of the sou! immediately after dea h. 

f The Suoiaritaa Jeu's acknowledge up to this day the fi'T'e books of Moses only as 
scripture. 

Some portions of this enormously large worh which may be said even to surpass 
as to bigness the original extent of the twenfeynsne Nosks, chiefly those calied Ilalakak 
i, e. rote, me as authotitetive for the Jews as the Thomh (5 books of I^foses) itself. 
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A good deal of tlie contents of tliose Zend%books is in all pro- 
bability extant in the Felilevi literature, as yet very imperfectly 
known io JCiirope. 

From the contents of the Nosks, as given above, we clearly see 
that they must represent the whole religious and scientific litera- 
ture current throughout the ancient Persian empire ; for they 
treated not only of religious topics, but of medicine, astronomy, 
agriculture, botany, philosophy, etc. That the contents of those 
Zoroastrian books which were known to the Greeks and Romans, 
were of suck a various character, undoubtedly follows from their 
reports which have reached our time. Indices of them, like 
those catalogues of the ancient literature known to Paisee priest® 
now-a-days, were extant at the time of Alexander the Great ; 
because Eermippos (see p, 5) is said to have read and perused 
such a catalogue. This extensive ancient literature, which in all 
probability was complete already in 400 B. C. (see the 27th para- 
graph of this Essay) shows the great activity and scientific interest 
exhibited by the priests of the Zoroastrian religion in olden times. 
Such a comprehensive literature was of course the work of centuries, 
chiefly if one takes into consideration the scarcity and expensiveness 
of fit writing materials,"^ the clumsiness of the ancient characters 
used (in all probability a kind of cuneiform), and the long time 
which orienbils require for an original c )niposition. The sacred li- 
terature of the Jews to be dated from the early times of Moses 
(either 1 300 or iaOO B. G.) down to the close of the Talmudic li- 
terature (960 A. D.), comprises a space of about 2,400 years. 
Were we to apply the same calculation to the Zoroastrian litera- 
ture, its beginning were to be placed at such an early period as 
2800 B. G. which would not contradict in the least the state- 
ments made by the Greeksf about the age in which the founder 

^ They tise^3 cowskins which were prepared for that In the fragments of 

the ancient literature, ea extant in the Zend-Avesta, no a word of tlie meaning 
“ to write*’ is to be found- That is merely; fortuitous ; ' because systematical books on 
scientific matters can never be composed without fihe aid of wiit ng. That the art of 
writing in the shape of an alphabet, like that used now by the European nations, was per- 
fectly known to the Persians in the 6th Century before the Christian era, we know now 
from the inscripti ons of the kings of the Achemeaidian dynasty, such as Cyrus and Barius. 
■ t See the 4fch Essay, 
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of the Pai'see reiigio'^i is said by them to liaYe been living. At 
all events this iiuicli seems to be certain, that at least a thoiisandr 
.-yearS' must have elapsed, ■ before :SueK a, various,, and, bulky sacred 
■ Jiterature.., coiilcl gro.w.,ii,p out,, of, the seed,s, sow,n. by tlie great;,, foimcl-, 
er of the Parsee creed, Zaratliustra Spita.iB.a. . ' 

As to the aiilliorsliip of these books, they 'were ascribed: by., the ' 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and' are,; by' the present: Parsees,\' to ' 
Zoroaster liiriiselu This opinion'' .being- so old, as to,','!iaTe : ,beeii; 

: .kiio'Wii.tO' the Greeks, scn^'erai ceiii'iiries pr6v-.ioiis 'to the comnKnice--,,: 
-meiit of the Cliristiaii era, :''we-.may presiuiie, that ..it is 'iio,t,,witli*- 
'.o-ut ''foundatioii, tlioiig.li, oir the other .hand, it is impossible' for a.'. 
.Miioderii critic to believe that such an, 'extensive,' literature as 
, .th.is', ,t.reatiiig .of sii'cli various topics, 'was'. '.the .work of a single 
man. The Parsee tradition, it is true, gets over this difficulty ■ 
;;;by,:,,:aBs.erti,Bg,,-,:that'^ ,,ai,i- .pha; ,,21 

himself, and given to Zoroaster as his prophet to forward them 
to mankind. But such assertions being inadmissible in modern 
criticjsm, which tries to solve a problem by appeal to reason not 
to miracles of the most extraordinary character, we must dis- 
pense with it entirely, the more, as such claims to God’s immedi- 
ate authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta never are made in any 
one of the books which are* now extant. They claim to 
divine revelation ( only the Yagiia, not the VendidSd) 

but not in such a form as to exclude all activity 
from the part of the receiving prophet. As to the nature of tins 
revelation, the reader may best learn it from the second Gfitha 
of which I shall give a translation in this essay, in the seventh 
juiragraph. He vdll see that the prophet was believed 
to have held conversations with God himself, questioning tho 
Supreme Being about all matters of impoTtance and receiving 
always the right answers to his questions. The prophet accord- 
ingly, after having- been instructed, communicated these con- 
tents of his conversations with God to his disciples and the public 
at large*' Who wrote them down, is quite uncertain ; for in the. 
old books no mention of this circumstance is made.' The scanty 
pieces 'which can traced ^ to ^the, founder himself, were very ; 
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likely Bot written down by him, but learnt by heart by his dis- 
ciples as was the case with the numerous ’\^edic songs which for 
centuries were handed clown orally only. To the European 
reader it may be somewhat astonishing to hear that such large 
books as the Vedas could be faithfully and accurately retained 
in the memory for centuries ; but considering that up to the 
present day thousands of Eralunans are living who arc able to 
recite parrot-like with the greatest accuracy, even as to accents# 
without any mistake the wdiole of one ot tlie Vedas, we are driven 
to admit that the same could liave been the case at those early 
times to which we must trace the. origin of the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion. As long as the language of the songs or prayers repeated 
was a living one and perfectly intelligible, there was no need of 
committing them to writing ; but as soon as it had become dead, 
tlie aid of writing was required in order to guard the sacred 
pra 3 ^ers against corruption and mutilation. That was, in all 
probability, the case already 1,000 years before the beginning of 
our era. 

To revert to the supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the whole 
Zend-Avesta, believed by the ancient Greeks as well as by the 
modern Parsees, the solution of the difficulty is simple, if we 
take the name Zaratlmstra*' (Zoroaster) not as the proper 
name of only one individual, but as that of the spiritual heads of 
tlie religious community of the ancient Persians in general. That 
this was really the case the reader will see from the 4th Essay. 
The founder is distinguished by the name Spitaina/* Tlie 
High-priest of the whole Parsee community wm believed to bs 
the successor of the great founder Zarathistra Sirliama^ and to 
have inherited his spirit. His sayings and decisions, therefore, 
were listened to with the greatest reverence, and in the course of 
time believed to be as sacred and divine as those which are with 
reason to be ascribed to the founder alone. The meaning of the 
supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta is, that 
the scripture is the joint, work of the High-priests in the ancieal 
Persian empire and other priests nearest to them in rank, com- 
plkd ill the course of centuries. ' This circumstance throws light . 
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upon the fact, that only the Destoors or present High -priests are 
required to understand the meaning of the Zend-Avesta, and 
none who -has not thoroughly studied it can be acknowledged as 
a real Destoor. 

The pieces extant now, and collected for the first time in 
Westergoard’s valuable edition comprise the following books : 
Yasna (Izeshne), Yispoeath (Visparad,) Vendidab, and 24 
sections, called Yashts, including fragments of the Hadoklit 
(No. 22 in West, edition) and Yistasp Nosks (No. 24) ; to 
these are added some small prayers of different kinds, called : 
Afeigan (3), Nyayish (6), Gaii (5), with some miscellaneous 
fragments (9), and the SiEOZAH (30 days) or calendar. We 
shall treat of each of them in particular. 


X The word corresponds entirely to the S. yajna sacri- 

fice,*’ and does not signify only mere prayers, like the Ny%ish, 
but prayers referring to sacrificial rites including the performance 
of the latter. The solemn recital of the Yasna before is 

always connected with ceremonies, to which several of the prayers, 
contained in the Yasna, allude. So they require consecrated 
water %aot]ir% a kind of bread, qardem i. e. food in Zend, but- 
ter, called gam liuclMo^ fresh milk, called gdus jlvya^ meat 
(^m 2 jazcla,)-\ the branches of the Soma plant together with (uie 
of the pomegranate (JiaclMnaepatci)^ the juice of the Homa plant, 
hair of an ox (yampo), and a bundle of twigs, 
(haregma, now-a-days harsom)y which are tied togetlier by 
means of a reed. Without these implements, which are evidently 
the remnants of sacrifices, agreeing to a certain extent withtliose of 

Iz£i>Ji7ie Is the Pehlevi form of.it ; the root is yaQ to worship, by means of 
acrifices and prayers ; ??.(2 forms abstract nouns in the Zend (see pag. 88-), and in, 
Feiiieyi shne answers the same purpose, 

■f The Dustoors novc-a-days understand by it ‘‘ fruit,” -y-hicb they use -when perform- 
ing the Izeshne ceremony. But originally it meant •* flesh,” as may be clearly seen, 
from the cognate Armenian mis meat ; comp. Sanscr. mdma being identical -with 
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tlie Bralimans, as we sliall see in the 4tli E^say, no Izeshne can 
be performed by tlie priest. AH tliese things must be in readi- 
ness, except the prepared Iloma juice, and placed on a table of 
marble opposite to the fire of the Dddgdh or the common liearth 
of the temple (not before the sacred fires Adei^mi or BeJirdni)^ 
before the izeshne ceremony can be commenced. 

The Yasna at the present time comprises 72 chapters, which 
number (6 tiroes 12) is very likely to represent the six galmz^ 
or seasons, during which Ahiiramazda is said to have created 
the world. At all events the extension of the several sections of 
the Yasna, called Hd (from hdta in Zend) to the number 72, is 
not fortuitous, but was purposely made, as we may ascertain easily 
from the fact, that several chapters occur twice witliin the com- 
pass of those 72. For instance, the 61st and 72n(l chapter are 
the same ; the 18th contains nothing but verses from the GSiha 
portion of the Yasna. 

On a closer enquiry we find it really consisting of at least two 
different parts, distinguishable by considerable difference as to . 
language and contents. One part we may call “ the old,’" the 
otlier the younger Yasna.” The old Yasna is written in a, 
peculiar dialect, styled by me the GSiha dialect in the 2nd 
Essay, where its chief peculiarities have been pointed out. 

All pieces written in this peculiar dialect'^ formed originally a 
separate book, which was believed to be sacred even at the time 
of the composition of all other books, contained in the present 
Zend-Avesta. The original name of this collection was, in all 
raMlira gpeMa Mcmsarspend in Persian writ- 

ings) i.e. the holy word, several times mentioned in Vendidad 
(4, 44.) ill the meaning of “ Scripture.” Its different parts 
were known by different names, as Gdtlias or songs, Yasna 
liaptanludti Qt the Yasna of seven chapters, wliich often are 
quoted in the other books, as Ys. 57, 8. (where the angel Serosh 
is said to have first recited the five Gfithas of Zarathustra 

* These are the five G^thss Ts. 2ft— 34 ; 43—46 ; 47—50 ; 61 ; 53 ; Ta;s72a 
hapianhaiii (Yasna of seven chapters) md some other smaller pieces, as Ys. 
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Spitama), 71, n. 1§. IS. (wlisre tlie GMias, -ilie sacrificial 
pravers, and Yasaa liaptanliiiiti, are distinguished, aud^ a collec- 
tion of all prayers is mentioned besides). In \ endidau, ^Ciiiefiy 
in its lOtli chapter, many sacred prayers are quoted, wliicli^ all 
are to be found in the old Yasna, Y-ritten in the pecitliar G^tha 

=vdiaIeCt.;::^:'>b:-f\^^^^^^ ■ ■ , 

In the 1st chapter of Visparad, ^ve find a series of sacred 
prayers (or rather their angels^^O involed. This passage being 
of the greatest importance for the liistory of the Zend literature, 

I shall point out here all that refers tlierein to this matter. 
sacred pravers ami sacred literature in general the following 
pieces are' there enuiueruted '. 1, the three most sacred small 
prayers : wb# 27. U.), aHhem voM (Yas. 

27, 14), and pSnM hdiaiwf (Yas. 4, 27-) *, 2, the Qdilia ahima- 

GMlm wdamiti (Yas: 43-46.) ; 5, G&tlm ppeMd-main>,ns 
(47-50.) ; 6. Gdlha voJm-.khMftra (51) ;, 7, &dtha^ valmU- 

60, the principal prayer for the deceased pious Zoroastrians, called 
dalma) ; 9, Airyama hhyd (Y'as. 64, a short prayer, now 
used at the time of the solemnization of a marriage) ; 10, 
Mdidwnmhra (Yas. 58, a prayer for prosperity) ; 11, Berao 
WtmMdAa (pethaps Yas. 15); 12. the conversations with, 

* Arci,rai-.J<' to tl,e Zo«astri«n iaoas ov.ry tUng of the good creation, Ij«ng 
anhnatedoiurn,imated,ism;c«aeao™cbyauaasel, as the rcauer leam aom 

the elevoutU iiarograph of this clioiiter. 

: t These three prayers are very short ; it is,' tlierefore. somewhat l.mrtas to 

a trunslalioi, of thou.. The words themselves do not ofl.r mucu dih.clty, ha 
rt feonlext does The rommoacemeBt of the first means : noth the two lives (ahi) 

‘ rtl master of every pare thing (ratm MMU W arc to be behoved in 
/lofrl lit. to he chosen). Those two lives, to winch freqaently a lusions are mar e, 
ieXr that ofthebody.andthatofthe soul, or Uiis life, and that to come, ihs 
fm«sterofevorv,.urething'is an idea qaite peculiar to the Zoroastnan tnoolog . 
Even- thin-r in ‘creation is placed under a ruler, see the remarhs lu the^ Oroyenth 
mra-r’ranh. ° -ds/is.w vohu means: ‘the truth is good ; it refers to .ne lath 
in thoiv-ht, word and deed, which is the piinciple ol the wno.c Zoroasfiian 
lorr The five cW«h.wo their, names from their respective^hegiMing words 
Zepithe fttst, which is called by the prayet,.^afW iM miryo, which pwcedes 
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and teacliing of Aluiranrazda, as inipavted to tlie King and Chief 
Higli-priest {ZaratlmstrokWLO i. e. the highest Zaratliustra) of a 
whole country, by which a book like the Tendidfid is to be lui** 
clerstood, as we shall see afterwards. 

Ill VendidM 18, 51. three classes of sacred writings are 
eiiiimeratecl in the following order : GStlias, Yasna (by which 
Yery likely the Yasna haptaiihaiti is to be understood), and a 
sacred tradition in a conversational form (called pali'q^Kivsta — 
p^avanJmn)^ which appears to be a work like the present Yendi”^ 
dCicL ‘ 

From these pa>ssages wo may gather with certainty, that the 
old Yasna i. e. that part of the present Yasna, which is written 
in the peculiar Gdtha dialect, is the most ancient of the wliolo 
Zend-Avesta, being known as scripture already to the younger 
Yasna, the Visparat and YendidSd. ’ All other pieces in the 
Yasna, written in the common Zend language, are evidently uf a 
younger date ; we may call them, therefore, the younger Yasna. 
I proceed novs^ to the contents of the diief parts of the old Yasiias 
the Gatlias. 


5.— GATHAS. 

The Gtthas, five in number, are comparatively small collec- 
tions of metrical pieces, containing small prayers, songs, and 
hymns, which exhibit generally , philosophical and abstract 
thoughts about metaphysical subjects. The name GSiha’* well y* 
known in the Sanscrit and Pdli. literature also, means “song'’'" ^ 
(chiefly a stanza which contains allusions to historical flicts, as 
living in the mouth of the ancient bards), from the root gM» to 
sing. That they w^ere*sung,' ds- mot to be doubted,' as we may 
learn from Grecian reports (.see pa'g. 8.), and from their being 
metrical compositions, the recital 'of which, is always designated 
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by a separate word : frap^vaySUL^ At present the priests do 
not make any distinction as to the way of repeating the different 
parts of tlie Zend-Avesta ; they recite theni equally in a singing 
tone. That is not to be wondered at, the different constituents 
of the Yasna being unknown to the present priests, which was 
not the case in ancients times* 

As to the metres, used in the Gtthas, we find them of the same 
nature as those which are to be found in the Vedic hymns. No 
rhyme is observed, only the syllables are counted, without miicli 
attention being paid to their quantity. The five collections, 
into which the Gffthas have been brought, exhibit each a different 
metre. Verses of the same metre were put together, irrespec- 
tive of their contents. So the first GSlha contains verses, each 
of which consists of 48 syllables ; in the second the metre is of 
55 syllables, in the third of 44, etc. The number of sylla- 
bles is not always strictly observed ; we find, now and then, one 
less or one more. To gh^e the reader an idea of this poetr^q I 
shall quote some instances. In the first G^tha (called almna- 
vaiti), each verse consists of 3 lines, each comprising 16 sylla- 
bles, as may be seen from the following example (Yas. 31,8.) : 

thvd meiiM paountm unazdd ynzum ^ gtm ^ mana%hd 
so thee I thought first jnazda great in creation, in mind, 

Vdfiheus ptarem mananho hyat thwd hem chf^shwaint 

of the good father mind therefore thee together ' in the eye 

hengrahem haithim a&halvgd d'iipnm anheue ahiirem slcyaGthanahhuj 
I seized* (perceived) true of purity creator of life living inactions 

III this verso the cesura is after the seventh syllable; the 
second half of each line comprises then nine syllables. Were 

* There are three expressions used for the recital of the sacred texts, viz. mm' to 
repeat, dr&nj (gt framruX to recite with a low voice, and grAvay^fragtdvay to recite 
wish a loud voice, wi^h observation of musical accents. The first expression conveys 
the most general meaning, viz. to repeat from memory (^mar S. iti ar to recollect), 
which was very Lkely done in the same way, as the Brahmans re])eat the verses of 
Eigveda, with the observation of the accents in general. DrenJ mears evidently a 
peculiar way of recital ; it is chiefiy applied to spells, to he compared with the recital of 
the verse'i of the Yajurveda, which is done with a low voice, and monotonously; 
fragrdmy is then the solemn recital in form of a very simple tune, comparable to the 
way of singing Sdmaveda by the Brahmans, Tiiis expression is pre* eminently applied 
teihe^ithas. Comp. Tas, 19,6.'' Tend.; 4»45. Tt* 13,20. 
t a more free ts?aaij|a>tion 'ptg. 144. . , 
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the cesura after the Sfcli syllable, and should iho whole verse com- 
prise only 32, instead of 43 syllables, this metre would corres- 
pond to the Sanscrit shloka, consisting of four half verses (padas), 
each comprising 8 syllables, which metre is preserved in some 
fragments of epic songs in tlie Zend Avesta, as we shall see 
afterwards. It stands nearest to the Gayatri metre, wdiicli 
consists of 24 syllables, divisible into 3 padas, each comprising 
8 syllables. 

In the second GMia (called 2 istavaUi, from the beginning 
words, tisid ahndi hail him !) there are five lines in each stanza, 
consisting of eleven syllables, for instance (Yas. 44,3.) : 


Tat 

tJnad pe7'egd 

eres 

moi vaoehd 

nJiurd^ 

That 

thee I will ask 

■right 

me tell 

living I 

Kagna 

zciilid 

pid 

ashahfd 

paouTuyof 

What man 

creator 

father 

of purity 

first ? 

Kagnit 

qmg 

gtaremchd 

ddt 

advdnem f 

What roan 

sun 

and stars 

made 

path 

Ko 

yCt mdo 

ukhsliyUtt 

nerefgmii 

iliwat 

Who (makes) 

that the moon 

increases 

(and) wanes 

besides thee? 

tdcMt 

mazdd 

mgemi 

anydcM 

^vtduy^ 

such things 

mazda ! 

I wish 

and other 

to know 


This metre is very near to the Vedic Trisktuhh (which is sacred ^ 
to the God Intlra), which consists of 4 padas, each comprising 11 
vsyllables, which makes 44 in all. That of the ustavaiti GStlia ex- 
ceeds it by one pada of 11 syllables only. In the 3rd GStlia, cal- 
led. giientd^-riiahyus^ how^ever, it is completely extant, each verse 
there comprising 4 padas, each of 11 syllables, in all 44, jiirt as 
many as the Trishtubli is composed of.f To obtain the number 

Thwat is the fiblative ease, dependent on M (Ico) who ? Tb© meaning- besides, 
else,” here absolute]}' required far a translation into modern languages, lies implied in 
the context. — vlduyo is a pocuHar rafmitive form of the root ind to hnow. 

t To illustrate this a-sscriiou, I subjoin a specimen of this metro taken from 
IStigveda 1, 189, 1. 


Ague 

naja 

mpaihd rdye 

amdn 

0 fire god ! 

bring 

on the good way to w'ealth 

us 

mgmni 

dem ' 

vayimdni 

vidvdii 

all 

OOod! 

arts 

knowing I 

ywjodhy 

asjmy 

gulmrdnam 

mo 

tmmXQ 

from us 

wrath kindled 

sin 

hkdyisJUhdm 

tS 

nama-^dclm 

vidhema 

utmost 

o%thee 

' ■ ■ . worship-hymn 

let us bestow 1 


(Agni I provide us with riches by lack ! 0 thou god, who knowest all arts of obtain* 
ing wealth ! Eemove from us all faults at ’which, thoa hast felt angry with us ; let us 
prepare for thee the most excellent hymn for thy ■wonship !). 

IB 
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of s;/llables wlilcli is, required for each pada or foot in the speci- 
men quoted above fiat tliwA pere^d)^ as well as in other verses of 
the GStiiaSj the sound ere, corresponding to the Sanscrit r vowel, 
makes only one syllable, the short e (in vagemi S. vapni I want, 
wish) being a mere auxiliary vowel, and tc in viduye (instead of 
vidye) being of the same kind, are not to be counted. The syl- 
lables va and ya, ye are often made liquid, as is the case in the 
Yedic metres also, that is to say, they are pronounced as two 
syllables like ia iye. The verse quoted above is, therefore, 
to be read as follow^s : 

Tat tliwd peiyd ers mdi voclid aJmrd, 
hagnd zUtM ^id ashaliyd ^^founiyd. 

'kagnd qeng gtdreriicM ddt adimiem. 

M yd mao uhlishiyeiti nerfgditt tluoat, 
idcJiU mmdd mgmi anydcM vidyS. 

In the fourth GStlia each stanza comprises 3 verses, or 6 p^das 
or feet, each consisting of 7 syllables, which makes in all 42. 
In the fifth Gttha there are various metres used which I must 
forego here. 

The five GSthas are expressly designated as the five Gtthas 
of Zaratliustra ' (Yas. 57,8), in order to distinguish them from 
other G§.thas or songs, as for instance, those devoted to the 
praise of Homa (Y'as. 10). That they really contain the sayings 
and teaching of the great founder of the Parsee religion, Zara- 
thustra Spitama himself, cannot be doubted, as the reader will 
perceive from a perusal of the larger portion of them, which will 
be found in the following paragraphs. 


6.— GATHA AHUNAYAITL* 

It is divided into seven chapters (Yas, chapt. 28-34. West.), 
which comprise 101 verses, all of them being composed in the 
same metre, which I described above (pag.lSO). As to its contents, 

» To the explanation of this GMia tlie whole of the first volume of my Oerroati work 
«mtheGMha 5 {pagg. 246 )fec 1 eYoteti, 
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this Gatha resembles more a collection of •scattered verses, than 
one continuous whole. It is even doubtful, whether the 
author is always the same, the style being now and then 
different. But because of one and the same spirit pervading the 
whole GStha, we must allow it to belong to one age only. We 
have in it, in all pi’obability, the sayings and songs ofZarathustra 
himself, mixed with tliose of his disciples Jdmdppa^ Vistagpa^ and 
Frasliaosira, Thus, for instance, the following verse (Yas. 28,7*) 
must be considered as the composition of one of the disciples of 
the prophet : 

Come with the good mind, grant prosperity for life long, by 
means of thy mighty words, o thou Wise ! give both, Zarathustra 
and us, thy powerful assistance to put down the assaults of our 
enemy.” 

Here Zarathustra being spoken of in the third, and the author 
ill the first person, we are fully entitled to ascribe the verse to 
one of his followers, not to him. 

The lieading of this Gatha the revealed thought, the revealed 
word, the revealed deed of the holy Zarathustra; the arch-angel$ 
first sang the GSitlias”"^ is of high interest ; because it does not refer 
to this GStlia alone, but to all five indiscriminately. These in- 
troductory remarks are written not in the peculiar. Gatha dialect, 
but in the common Zend language, which circumstance shows 
clearly, that they proceed not from one of the authors, but 
from a subsequent collector of thesesacred verses. We learn from 
it, that the GStlias were believed to contain all that has been 
revealed f to Zarathustra Spitama ; that he learnt them from the 
choir of the archangels who sang them to his mental ears, when, 
in a state of ecstasy, his mind was raised to heaven. 

I shall present to the reader translations of some parts of 
this GStlia. In its second section (chapt. 29), it is related that 
the Qbus nrvd i. e., the soul of the animated creation, was crying 

^ The cliapters of the Yasnaare called Hlbs, wbich is a corraption of the Zend 
word hdta* * ' ' 

t A full explanation of this heading is pven in my Gorman work on the tkUbaa 
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aloud in coiiseqiiensie oP attacks made upon liis life, and 
imploring tlae assistance of tlie archangels. The murderer, 
frightened by this crying, asked one of the archangels, 
Asha (Ardibehesht), as to who had been appointed to protect 
this soul of the earth. Asha referred him to Mazda, who is ** the 
most wise, and the giver of oracles.” Mazda answ'ered, that Gms, 
urvd was being cut into pieces for the benefit of the agriculturist. 
Mazda now deliberated with Asha, as to who might be fit to eom“ 
launicate this declaration of the heavenly council to mankind. 
Aslia answered, that there is only one man who heard the orders 
issued by the celestial councillors, viz. Zarathustra Spitama;lie, 
therefore, was to be endowed with elo^^uence to bring their mes- 
sages to the w'orld. 

Gins tirmi means the universal soul of earth, the cause of a!S 
life and growth. The literal meaning of the word soul of the 
H; cow” implies a simile ; fin" the earth is compared to a eow/f* By 
\its cutting and dividing, ploughing is to be understood. The 
sense of that decree, issued by Ahurmazcla and the heavenly 
council is, that the soil is to be tilled ; it, therefore, enjoins 

The t 3 rin in the original is ydutm^ wlskh does not signify “ good, happy,’* as the 
Bastoors mean, but any thing seen when in a state of ecstacy. This meaning is even 
preserved in the modern PerAan word y/a/z, a reverie of a fanatic, a trance. The literal 
meaning is *‘a walk,” as may be seen from its use in the Tedic Sanscrit (root yd to go), 
but apjdied to the gesticulations of a prcpiiet or seeer, when in ecstaey, it means what 
he perceives witli his mental eye in such an extraordinary frame of mind. The W'ord 
to see” is reallv used in reference to revelation in the C4arhas (see Yas, 43,5. 3L8 
28,6.) This application of the word is wholly in accordance with its moaning in the 
Tedas, where is stated that the sacred songs (mmitra) have been seen by tl.e Eisliis, 

t lu the Parsee or Pazend language, the name is comijstcd to goshdribu width i>- 
very likely preserved in the modern gawhat nature.” According to the tradi- 

tion, he was the first animated creature in the shape of an ox, which after having 
been hilled and cut into pieces, the whole living creation is said to have .sprung 
from his body. The siaughtorer of this primary ox, the supposed ancestor of the whole 
animal kingdom, is often alluded to by the name fas/io/ri. e. cutter of the cdw. 
Who was the killer of this ox, is not said in the Zend-Avesta : the traditioa 
charges with this murder', of course, the devil. This legend about the 

origin of the animated creation apparently refers to sacrificial rites, the creation of the 
world being considered by several ancient nations as a sacrifice, by the Brahmans as that 
of Brahma himself, .by th® ancient Scandinavians, the people of the Edda, aa that of tha 
primary giant 
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agriculture as a religious duty. Zaratliustrg, when encouraging 
men by the order of Ahwramazda to cultivate the earth, acts as 
a prophet of agriculture and civilization. In this capacity we 
shall find also him afterwards. 

In the third section of this Gatlia (Yas. 30) one of the most 
important pieces of the GSitha literature is presented to us* It is 
a metrical speech, delivered by Zarathustra Spitama himself, 
when standing before the sacred fire, to a numerously attended 
meeting of his countrymen. The chief tendency of this speech is 
to induce his countrymen to leave the worship of the devas or* 
gods i. e. polytheism, to bow only before Ahuramazda, and to" 
separate themselves entirely from the idolaters. In order to 
gain his object wished for, he propounds the great difference 
which exists between the two religions, Monotheism, and Poly- 
theism, showing that, whereas the former is the fountain of all 
prosperity both in this and the other life, the latter is utterly 
ruinous to mankind. He attempts further to explain the origin 
of both these religions so diametrically opposed to each other, 
and finds it in the existence of two primeval causes, called exist- 
ence*’ and ** non-existence.” But this merely philosophical doctrine 
is not to bo confounded with his theology, according to which he 
acknowledged only one God, as will be clearly seen from the se- 
cond Gfitha. In the following I submit to the reader a 
translation of the whole of this inaugural speech of Zara- 
thustra. 

1. I will now tell you who are assembled here, the wise say- 
ings of the rncst wise, the praises of the living God, and the^oiigs 
of the good spirit, the sublime truth which I see arising out of 
these sacred flames. 

2. You shall, therefore, , hearken to the soul of naturef 

Gdtis lias in Sanscrit tlie two meanings «‘cow,” an<J “earth.** In Greek eartli, 
is to he traceU to tins word. In the \amadeva songs (4th book of the Eigveda), the 
Rihhus (comparaMe to the elves of the .Ten tonic mythology) who represent the crea- 
tive powers in nature, are said, to “ have ■ cut the cow and made fertile the earth.” 
The term evidently refers tB the cultivatiph of tlie soil. 

't Gms urm, see pag. HO. It is. hex© .evidently an Elinsiou made to that legend 
reported above. 
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(i. e. to plough and Cultivate the earth) ; contemplate the beams 
of fire with a most pious mind ! Every one, both men and 
■women, ought to-day to choose his creed (between the Deva 
and the Aliura religion). Ye offspring of renowned an- 
cestors awake to agree with us (i. e. to approve of niy lore, to be 
delivered to you at this moment) ! 

(Tlie prophet begins to deliver the words, revealed to him 
through the sacred flames). 

3. In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two spirits, 
each of a peculiar activity ; these are the good, and the base in 
thought, word and deed. Choose one of these two spirits ! Be 
good, not base ! 

4. And these two spirits united created the first (the material 
things) ; one, the reality, the other, the non-reality. To the 
liars (the worshippers of the clevas i. o. gods) existence will be- 
come bad, whilst the believer in the true God enjoys prosperity. 

5. Of these two spirits you must choose one, either the evil, 
the originator of the worst actions, or the true holy spirit. Some 
may wish to have the hardest lot (i. e. those who will not leave 
the polytheistic devareligion), others adore Ahiiramazda by 
means of sincere actions. 

6. You cannot belong to both of them (i. e. you cannot be 
worshippers of the one true god, and of many gods at the same 
time). One of the devas, against wliom we are fighting, might 
overtake you, when in doli Iteration (wdiat faith you are to em- 
brace), whispering you to choose the naught mind.'*' Then the 
deva« flock together to assault the two lives (the life of the body, 
and that of the soul), praised by the prophets. 

\ 7* And to succour this life (to increase it), Armaitisf came 

with wealth, the good and true mind; but the soul, as to time, 
the first cause among created beings, was with Thee. 

8. But when he (the evil spirit) comes with one of these 

* Akem manO (snperlat. acMsiem mmo) means literally ; nangiit mind. It is a 
philosophical term applied by Zaratliustra to designate l.-is principle of non-esisteiicts, 
non-reality, which is the canse of all ewils, 

t She is the genks of earth, afid' the personification of the prayera. 
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evils (to sow ill weed among the believers), then thou hast the 
power through the good mind of punishing them who break their 
promises, o true spirit !* 

9. Thus let us be such as help the life of the future.f The 
w’^ise living spirits J are the greatest supporters of it. The prudent 
man wishes only to be there where wisdom is at home. 

10. Wisdom is the shelter from lies, the annihilation of the 
destroyer (the evil spirit). All perfect things are garnered up in 
the splendid residence of the good mind (Volui-manS), the Wise 
(Mazda), and the True (Asha)^ who are known as the best be- 
ings. 

11. Therefore perform ye tlie commandments which, pro- 
nounced by the Wise (God) himself, have been given to man- 
kind ; for they are a nuisance and perdition to liars, but pros- 
perity to the believer in the truth ; they are the fountain of hap- 
piness. 

In the fourth section of the first Gdtha (Yas. 31) we have a 
collection of tirvdtas i. e. sayings of Ahiiramazda, revealed to his 
prophet Zaratliustra, for the purpose of protecting the good crea- 
tion from the attacks of the wicked men and evil spirits. The 
chief means of checking evil influences is the cultivation of the 
soil. I give some of these verses in translation. 

7. He (Ahiiramazda) first created through his inborn lustre§ 
the multitude of celestial bodies, and through his intellect the 
good creatures, governed by the inborn good mind. Thou living 
spirit, who art everlasting, makest them (the good creatures) 
grow. 

That is to say : those who give to-day the solemn promise to leave the polytheistic 
religion, and to follow that preached by Zarathustra, will be punished by Ood, should 
they break their promise. 

t In, this passage we have the germs of the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
body ; see my German work on the Gdthas vol, I, pagg. 109- H2. 

X These are the archangels (Amshaspands). 

<|[ Three names of archangels. 

§ qdthrd " by means of his own fire/* Almramazda as the source of light, which 
most resembles him and where he appears to his prophet, is called qdthro i, e, having 
his own light (not borrowed), , 
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8* When my eyes belielclThee, the essence of triitli, the crea- 
tor of life, who manifests liis life in Ms works, then I knew Thee 
to be the primeval spirit, thou Wise, so high in mind as to create 
the world, and the father of the good mind. ^ 

9. Ill Thee was .Arniaiti -(geniiis of earth), in Tliee the. very 
wise fertiliser of the soil,f p thou wise living Spirit ! when thou 
hast made her paths that she might go from the tiller of the soil 
to him who does not cultivate it.J 

10. Of these tw'o (the agricultmist and the herdsman), she 
chose the pious cultivator, the propagator of life, whom she bless- 
ed with the riches produced by the good mind. All that do not till 
her, but couiinne io worship the devas (devils), have no share 
in her good tidings (the fruits produced by her, and the blessings 
of civilization). 

11. When thou madest the world with its bodies, and (gavest 
them) motions and speeches, then thou Wise ! hast created at 
first through thy mind the gafithas (estates fenced in), and the 
sacred visions (daendo)^ and intellects.^ 

18. Do not listen to the sayings and precepts of the wicked 
(the evil spirit), because lie has given to distraction house, vil- 

Vohu-7nanu- He represents the life in men and animals, tlie principle of vitality. 
If Ahnraniazda is called the father of Voliii-mand^ it means, that all vital powers in th© 
animated heings have sprung ont of him, as the supreme heing. 

f Hterally : the entter cf the cow ffjeiis iasM) see above peg, 1-10. 

J The meaning is, that Arniaiti, the genius of earth, is wandering from spot to spot 
to convert deserts and wildernesses into fruit-fields. She goes from the agriculturist 
to the shepherd who still adheres to the ancestoral nomadic life to call upon him to cul- 
tivate the soil also. 

By gaHhas-t frequently mentioned in the Zend Avesta, the ancient settlements of 
the Iranian agriculturists are to he understood. Aimramazcla is constantly called their 
ereator, that means, that those settlements belong to a very remote antiquity, and that 
they form the basis of the Ahnra religion, or the religion of the agriculturists. The 
daenas are the revelations communicated to the prophets through visions. The root of 
the word is to see (preserved in the modern Persian didan to see ; it is related to 
the Sanscrit root d/igdi to think, thinking being considered to be a seeing by means of 
the mental eyes). Afterwards it passed into the more general meaning of *• religion, 
creed,” and is kept in the form din up to this day in Persian, whence it was incorporat- 
ed to Arabic, like many other Iranian wwds, at the time anterior to Jilohammed. 
This w'ord is to be. found in the Litthuanian language (a link of the Arian stock) also 
in the £om daim^ li'.eaning a song (the mental fiction of the poet). 
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lage, district and province*. Thcreforo kiJI tliem (tlie wicked) 
with the sword ! 

The fifth section (IIS) of this Gathas (Yas. 32,) is one of the 
most difficult pieces of the whole Yasna. It depicts in glowing 
coburs idolatry 3 and its evil consequences. The proplict directs 
his speech against the devas or gods in the following manner. 

3. Ye devas have sprang otit of the evil spirit who takes 
possession of you by intoxication (Soma), teaehing yon manifold 
arts to deceive and destroy mankind, for which arts yon are note- 
•rious every where. 

4. Inspired by this evil spirit you have invented spells, which 
are applied by the most wicked pleasing tlie devas only, but re- 
jected by the good spirit ; but the wicked perish through the 
wisdom and holiness of the living wise spirit. 

5. Ye gods and thou -evil spirit'! ye by means of '.your 

base mind, your base words, your base actions rob mankind 
of its earthly and immortal welfare by raising the wicked to 
power. ' ' . . 

Of the sixth and seventh Has .(Yas. 33-34) I give only a few' ' 
verses in translation. . ' ' . , 

33,2, Who arebpposed in their thoughts, words And actions to 
the wicked, and think of the welfare of creation, their efforts will 
be crowned by success through the mercy of Aliiirainaxda. 

3. Whether of two lordsj of two yeomen, of two bondmen, f 
behaves himself well towards a religious man (an adherent to the 
Zoroastrian religion), and furthers the “works of life by tilling 
tlie soil : that one will once he in the fields of the True and Good 
(i. e. in paradise), 

4. But by means of prayer I will remove from thee (thy com- 
munity), Alazda ! the irreligiosity and wickedness, the clisobedi- 

The term in Zencl is apU eXBience.- ,It is.- tke consetg^aence of the, idher'eJtiee to 
the good principie. 

t These three names of the members -of-' 'the ancient Iranian comtnnnity are very 
■ frc<jnentiy used in the gitims, Wtmot 'in .'the' other books of Zend Avestm The word 
for “ lowT* is ; gaStus j. 'e, owner,; that; for ''yeoman ; 'mr^ama i. e, associate, friend, 
that for bondman vere2ena i. e. workman,, labourer. 
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ence of tlie lord and tUe falseliood of tlie servant belonging to him 
and Ills yeoman, and frustrate the most wicked designs plotted 
■:'ft)r/destroying'the"fieMs» ' ;■ ■■■"' 

14. Among the priests Zarathiistra maintains the opinion ? 
that the peculiar nature of each body (living creature) subsists 
through the wisdom of the good mind, through the sincerity of 
action, and the heriring of, and keeping to, the revealed wmrch 

34,1. Immortality, truth, wealth, health, all these gifts to be 
granted in consequence of (pious) actions, words, and worsliip- 
ping, to these men (who pray here), are plentiful in thy possession, 
Ahuramazda ! 


::.v: 

Whilst the first Gatha appears to be a mere collection of frag- 
ments of songs and scattered verses made without any other plan 
than to transmit to posterity what was believed to be the true 
and genuine sayings of the prophet, in this second gdtlia we may 
observe a certain scheme carried out. Although it contains, with 
the exception of a few verses only (46, 13--i7)j all sayings of 
Zaratiiustra himself, yet they have not been put together, as is 
the case in many other instances, irrespective of their contents, 
but in a certain order with the view of presenting the followers 
of the prophet a true image of the mission, activity, and teaching 
of their great master. In the first section of this gfitlia (43 j, his 
mission by the order of Ahuramazda, is announced, iu the second 
(44) he receives instructions from the supreme Being about the 
highest matters of human speculation, in the third (45) he ap- 
pears as a prophet before a large assembly of his countrymen to 
propound to them ids new doctrines, and in the fourth or last 
section ( 46 ), w'e lirid difierent verses referring to the fete of the 
prophet, the congregation, which he established and liis most end- 
lieiil friends and supporters. ^ 

* See the text with a literal Mn .traaslaiioa in my larger work oa tlio Gatlias II. 
f}h 24B, ami the eott'iiwentary.on it'll. p|k 59-151.', 
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Tills gatlia being tlie most important pkce of tlie wliole Zend 
Avesta, from wliich to obtain an accurate knowledge of Zaratlms™ 
tra’s teaching and activity, I submit to the reader in the following 
pages a translation of the whole of it. 

1 (43.) 

L Blessed is he, blessed are all men, to whom the living 
wise god of liis own command should grant those two everlasting’ 
powers (v;holesomeness and immortality). For this very good 
I beseech Thee (Ahuramazda), Mayest thou through thy angel 
of piety (Armaiti) give me happiness, the good true things, and 
the possession of the good mind ! 

2. I believe Thee to be the best being of all, the source of 
light for the world. Every body shall choose Thee (believe in, 
thee) as the source of light, Thee, Thee, holiest spirit Mazda ! 
Thou Greatest all good true things by means of the power of thy 
good mind at any time, and promisest us (who believe in Thee) a 
long life. 

3. This very man (Sraosha, Serosh), may go (and lead us) to 
Paradise, he who used to show us the right paths of happiness 
both in the earthly life and in that of the soul, in the present crea^ 
tions, where thy spirit dwells, the living, the faithful, the generous, 
the holy, Mazda 1 

4. I will believG Thee to be the powerful holy (god) Mazda ! 
For thou givest with tliy hand, filled with helps, good to the pious 
man, as well as to the impious, by means of the warmth of the 
fire* strengthening the good things. From this reason the 
vigour of the good mind has fallen to my lot. 

5. Thus I believed iu Thee as the holy God, thou living Wise t 
Because, I beheld Thee to be the primeval cause of life in the 
creation. For thou hast made (instituted) holy customs and 
words, thou hast given a bad fortune (emptiness) to the base, and 
a good to the good man. I will believe in Thee, thou glorious 
God ! ill the last (future) period of creation. 

v T,h6 fire is supposetl in tlie ZeiiU-A vesta and tUe Tedas to be spread evoryT,vIjcro 
■as the eause of all life. 
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6. In wliatever j^riocl of my life I believed in Thee, liviDg 
Wise ! in tliaf: thou earnest with wealth and with the good mind 
through the actions of which our manours tluive. To these 
(men who are present) Armaiti^ tells tlie everlasting lawsj given 
by thy intellect, which nobody may abolish. 

y. Thus I believed in Thee, thou holy living wise Spirit ! 
tlierefore he (Sraosha) came to me and asked : who art thou ? 
whose son art thou? How dost thou at present think to 
increase and improve thy estates and their beings (to increase the 
power of the good mind in all thy territories where thou ap- 
pearest) ?' , 

8. I replied to him : Firstly, I am Zarathiistra. I will show 
myself as a destroyer to the liars as well as be the comforter 
for the religioas men. As long as I can praise and glorify Thee, 
thou Wise ! I shall enlighten and awaken all that aspire to 
property ( who wish to separate themselves from the nomadic 
tribes and become settlers in a certain country). 

9. Thus I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
therefore he came to me with the good mind (and I asked him) : 
To whom dost thou wish the increase of this life should be 
communicated ? Standing at thy fire amongst thy worshippers 
who pray to Thee, I will be mindful of the truth {to improve all 
good things) as long as I shall be able, 

10. Thus mayest thou grant me the truth. Then I shall call 
myself, if accompanied by the angel of piety, a pious obedient 
man. xAnd I will ask in the behalf of both of usf whatever thou 
mayest be asked. For the king will, as it is only allowed to 
mighty men, make Thee for thy answers a mighty fire (to cause 
thy glory and adoration to be spread over many countries like 
the splendour of a blazing large flame). 

1 L Thus I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wise ! 
Therefore he (the angel Sraosha) came to me, with the good mind. 
For because I, who am your 'most obedient servant amongst 

' ' The geniw'of 

t Refers to Zara&ustra Kava Tistaspa, for wliose welfare and renown the pro-* 
pliel k hm praying, ■ ' 



men, am ready to destroy the enemies first by tlie recital of your"’' 
words : so tell me tlie best to be done. 

12, And when tliou earnest to instruct me, and toldst me 
the true things ; then thou gayest me thy command not to 
appear (before large assemblies as a prophet) without having 
received a (special) revelation, before the angel Sraoslui endowed 
with the sublime truth, which may impart your good true things 
to the two friction woods (by means of which the holiest fire, 
the source of all good in the creation, is produced) for the benefit 
(of all beings) have come to me. 

13, Then I believed in Thee, the holy one, thou living Wi>s 0 ! 
Therefore he came to me with the good mind. Let me obtain 
the things which, I wished for ; grant me the gift of a long life ; 
none of you may detain it from me for the benefit of the good 
creation subject to thy dominion, 

14, Therefore the powerful proprietor of all goods (Sraoslia), 
communicated to me, his friend, knowledge of thy lielps (thy poNV- 
ers) ; for endowed with ail the gifts granted by Thee, as to the va- 
rious kinds of speech, like all other men, \ylio recite thy prayers, I 
was resolved upon making my appearance in piihlic as a prophet* 

35. Thus I believed in Thee, thou holy one, thou living Wise ! 
There he came to me with the good mind. May the greatest hap- 
piness brightly blaze out of these flames ! may the number of 
the worshippers of the liar (bad spirit) diminish 1 may all 
those (that are here present) address themselves to the priests 
of the holy fire ! 

16. Thus prays, living Wise! Zarathustra and every holy 
(pure) man for all that choose (as their guide) the holiest spirit. 
Essence and truth (the foundations of the good creation) may be- 
come predominant in the world ! In every being, which beholds 
the sun’s light, Armaiti (the genius of piety) may reside ! Slie 
who causes by her actions through the goofl mind all growth. 

1. That I will ask Time, tell me it right, thou living God ! 

Refers to Ahuvamazda and tlie arcljangels, forming the colestud eonnn*!. 
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wlietlier your frieiKU(Sraosliay be willing to recite Lis own liymn 
as prayer to my frieml (Frasiiaostra or Yist%pa)j tbou Wise - 
and whether lie should come to us with the good mind, to per- 
form for us true actions of friendship/** 

2» That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou liviog God ! How 
arose the best -life (tliis world) ? ' By what means are the 

present things (the worky to be supported ? That spirit, the holy, 
(Yohii mano) o true wise spirit ! is the guardian of the beings to 
ward off from them every evil, he is the promoter of all life. 

3. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right j thou living God ! 
Who was in the beginning the father and creator of truth ? 
Who made the sun and stars tlie way ? Y^ho causes the moon 
to increase and w^ane if not thou ? I his I wish to know except 
what I aliWdy know*. 

4. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
Who is holding the earth and the skies above it ? Who made 
the waters and the trees of the held ? YGio is in the winds and 
storms that they so quickly run ? Who is the creator of the 
good minded beings, thou Y^ise ? 

5. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
Who made the lights of good effect and the darkness ? Wlio 
made the sleep of good effect and the activity ? YHio made 
morning, noon and niglit, reminding always the priest of Iris 
duties ? 

6. That I will ask Thee, tell me it, thou living God ! wliat 
verses I shall recite, if the following ones have been recited :f 
(a) Piety doubles the tnitli by her actions, (b,) He collects wealth 
with the good mind, (c,) Whom hast thou made for the imperish- 
able cow RfinySskereti ?:j; 

7. That I will ask Thee, tell me jt right, thou living God ! 

The metanlng is ; the prophet wants to ascertain from Ahuramazclat v/hetlier or not 
the Genius Sero&h would m^ce ooimnunications to iiis (the pro]>ii£t*s) friend. 

f Here are quoted the beginning' words of three certainly ancient prayers whieli 
are no longer known. 

v", i This is a mytliological name of the earth to be found in tiie Gathns only. It 
pfodticinfi the two friction \yooda (two. 'wooden stkhs, by meauH of rubbinj*; 
which lire was produced).” See ajy work the G.athas vol. II. 91 •■'92, 



Who has prepared the Bactriaii (ler.ehhdha) home with its proper- 
ties? Who fashioned, moving up and down, like a weaver, the ex- 
cellent son out of the father ?'^' To become acquainted with these 
tilings, 1 approach Thee, wise, lioly spirit! creator of all beings ! 

8. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
What soul (what guardian angel) may tell me good tilings, to 
perform five times (a day)f the duties which are enjoined by 
thyself, thou Wise ! and to recite those prayers wliicli are com- 
snunicated for the welfare of all being 8 by the good mind, AVhat 
good, intended for the increase of life, is to be had : that may 
come to me. 

9. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
IJow shall I bless that creed which tliy friend (Serosli) who protects 
it with a true and good mind in the assembly of the heavenly 
sjmits, ought to promulgate to the mighty king. 

10. That I will ask Thee, instruct me right, thou living 
God ! in the faith which, being the best of all, may protect my 
possession and may really produce the good things, by means of 
the words, and actions of tlie angel of the earth. My heart 
wishes (it is my lively desire), that I may know Thee, thou Wise ! 

11. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
how the angel of earth J may visit those men to whom the belief 
in Thee is preached. By these there I am acknowledged as a 
2 ^vopIiet ; but all dissenters are regarded as my enemies. 

12. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right thou living God ! 
who is the religious man and who the impious, after whom 
I wish to inquire ? With whom of both is the black spdrit^ 
and with whom the bright one ? Is it not right to consider the 
impious man who attacks me or Thee to be a black one ? 

This refers to the production of fire by means of two wcoden sticks, 'Nvhii-Ii \vas 
in ancient times the most sacred way of bringing into existence the fire, commonly 
culled ‘ Ahuramazda's son. See my work on the Gilthas II, pag. 81 -82, 

7 The so- called five guhs : HA^vanim from 6-10 a. M., Rapithwan 10 a. m — 3 r, M., 
IJzayeii’ina from 3 v, M— 6 (sunset), , Aiwi^rfithreraa from. 6-12 r. jr., Ushahina 

I Thi^ re.Fers to the wanderings . of Armaiti, the genius of earth, by which is to be 
understood the |)rogre,s.s of agriculture and the arts of a more civilized life. 
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13. Tluit I \vill*ask Thee, te!i me it right thou living God ! 
How shall we drive awaj the. cles-tnictioii (clestrojer) from this 
place to those, wlio fill! 'of disobedience do not respect the truth 
in keeping it, nor care about the thriving of tho good mind (that 
il iiuty be diffused all over the earth). 

14. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How shall I deliver the destroyer to the hands of truth to be 
annihilated by means of the hymns for thy praise ? If thou 
Wise ! communicatesfc to me an efficacious spell to be applied 
against the impious man, then I will destroy every difficulty and 
every rnisfortiuie. 

15. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
"Wlien or to wiioui of the Lords givest thou as proprietor this fat 
iioek (of sheep), two armies being gathered for a combat in 
silence, by, means of tliose sayings. which tlioii Wise! art desirous 

16. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
who killed the hostile demons of different shapes, to enable me to 
become acquainted with the rules established for the course of 
the two lives (physical and spiritual) ? So may the angel Serosh, 
assisted by the good mind, shine for every one towards whom 
thou art propitious. 

17 . That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
How may I come to your (of God and -the angels) dwelling place 
to hear you sing ? Aloud I express my wish to ol.itain the help of 
the angel of integrity, and that of immortality, by means of that 
song which is a treasure of truth. 

18. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou living God ! 
Jlow shall I, thou true ! spend this gift, ten pregnant mares and 
oven more* to obtain in future the two pow-ers of integrity 
(whoksomcness) ibid immortality, in the sanm way as thou hast 
<n‘anted them to these men (to others known to the pro- 
phets) ? 

,19. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, thou livif^g God ! 

» ^ Refers to a .Sacrifices- o'f'aBimab •, were cusiomaiy at Zarntbuiiitrc’c ■ 
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How is the first Intellect* of that man, whotloes not return whui 
he has received to the offerer of this giffc,f of him, who does not 
grant any thing to the speaker of truth ; for the last intellect of 
tills man (his doing) is already known to me. 

20, What are, thou good ruler Mazda 1 the devas (bad 
spirits) ? Thus I might ask Thee for those who attack the 
good existence (the good beings), by whose means the priest and 
piopliet of the idols expose the earth (the cultivated countries) to 
destruction ; and I tvish to hnow leskles what the false prophet 
has gained by doing so. Do not, o true God ! grant him a field 
to fence it in (to make it his own property), 

3 ( 45 .) 

1. All ye, who have come from nigh and far, listen now and 
hearken to my speech. Now I will tell you all about that pair 
of spirits how it is knowm to the wdse. Neither the ill-speaker 
(the devil) shall destroy the second (spiritual) life, nor that 
man, wlio being a liar with his tongue, professes the false 
(idolatrous) belief, 

3. I will tell you of the two primeval spirits of life, one of 
whom, the wdiito one, told to the black : Bo not follow me, the 
thoughts, the words, the intellects, the lores, the sayings, the 
actions, the meditations, the souls ?| 

3. I will tell you the first thought of this life which tlie 
living Wise communicated to me, to those among you who do 
not live according to ilie sayings (of God and his angels) as I 
think and pronounce them : to these men tlie end of life (ex- 
perience) may be a he]p.§ 

4. Tims I will tell which is the best substance of this life. 
The Wise, who created it, possesses it by means of truth; I tviU 

The first and second intellects are notions of the Zoroastrian philosophy ; see the 
fourth Es-say, The first intellect is that which is innate to the soul wliich came from 
heaven, the second is that one which man Hmself acquired by experience. 

t That is to say ^ who is un^ratefal towards god.* 

J All things aro now following me, 1 am the only real master and .lord, thy empire 
is nothing hut illusion. ... ■ ’ ^ 

§ The meaning' is: cxporionce will eouTince.themof the truth of the prophet’s word*, 

20 ' ' ■ 
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:speaJc of Idm^ tlie fetber of the good active sense (mind), ’^vbosa 
daughter Armaiti is endowed with good actions. Not is the 
beings who creates all, to be deceived. 

5. I will tell what the holiest (God) delivered tome, the 
word, the best to be heard by men, to all who pay me attention 
and who have come here for this purpose. ’Wholesom'eness and 
immortality are by means of the good mind's actions in the 
possession of the living Wise. 

6. Tims I will tell you of the greatest of all (Sraosha),who is 
praising the truth, and doing good, and of all wlio are gathered 
round him (to assist him) by order of the holy spirit (Aliiira- 
mazda). The living Wise may liear me ; by means of his good- 
ness the good mind increases (in the world). He may lead me 
with the best of his wisdom. 

7 . By means of his power and his rule the generations gone 
by subsisted, and also iliose to come will subsist on him. The 
sincere man’s mind is aspiring to the everlasting immortality, 
the destroyer of the wicked ; she is in the possession of the 
living "Wise, the Lord of the creatures. 

8. Him, whom I desire to worship and celebrate with my 
hymns, I beheld just now with my eyes, him, who knows the 
truth, him, the living Wise, as the source of the good mind, the 
good action and the good word. So let us put down our gifts of 
praise in the dwelling place of the lieavenhj singers (angels).'-^ 

9 . Him will I adore with our good mind, liim, who is 
always propitious to us at clay and night ; lie, the living Wise, 
who by his own labour is making the properties (to the religious 
men), may advance the thriving of our cattle and our men, and 
through the sublimity of the good mind protect the truth. 

10. Him will I adore with the prayers of our devotion, who 
is known alone to be the living Wise ; because he is acknow- 
ledged as intelligent and endowed with the true good mind. 
In his empire there are wholesomeness and immortality; he 
grants this world these two everlasting po^^^rs. 

meEBijaf is : our prayers, offered here, .may go ap to heaveo, to I30 lieard before 
tijf nirw® of God. ■ ■ 
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11. He, who thinks the idols and, besides, all those man who 
think of mischief only, to be base, and distinguishes such people 
from those who think of the right : his friend, brother or father 
is Ahuramazda himself. Thus is the saying of the Supreme 
fire priest. 

4. (46). 

1. To what country shall Igo ? where shall I take my refuge? 
what coiiiitry is sheltering the master (Zarathustra) and his 
companion ? None of the servants pays reverence to me nor 
the wicked rulers of the country. How shall I ivorsliip Thee 
further, living Wise ? 

2. I know that I am helpless. Look at me being amongst 
few men, for I have few men (I have lost my followers or they 
have left me) ; I implore Thee weeping, thou living god who 
grantest happiness as a friend gives a present to his friend. 
The good of the good mind is in thy own possession, thou True* ! 

4. The wicked man enjoys the fields of the angel of truth 
who is protecting the earth in the district as well as in the 
province ; but by clioosing evil, instead of good, he can not 
succeed in his deeds. Who drives him out of his dominion, 
or out of his property, thou Wise I he is going further on the 
paths of good intellect.f 

5. If in future a ruler takes hold of one who trespasses the 
law, or if a noble man takes hold of one who violates the bonds 
of friendsliip, or if a religious man living righteously takes hold 
of a wicked man : he shall, then, having learnt it, inform 
the master : into distress and utter want he shall be thrown, 
to be unhappy. I 

6. But who, although he may be able, does not go to him 

w These tvro verses (1, 2.) refer evidently to Zaratlmstra’s persecution. I omit tho 
third veise consisting of several sentences .which seem not to he connected vsith each 
other. See my work on the Gdthas II pag. 130.31. 

f It is considered to be aggood work to destroy the enemies of agncnltnre, because ' 
by laying waste the cultivated soil they cause great damage to the good creation. 

Tills and the following versei^ refer to the breaking of solemn promises (called 
mithr^ see Tend, 4) and apostasy. , ' ' ■ ' ■ ’ 


(tbe chief of tlie convniuiity), lie may, however, follow the cus- 
loiiis of the untruth now prevailiog."^ For lie is a wicked 
man whom another wicked considers to be the best one, 
and lie is a religious man whose-' friend the religious one is* 
Such sayings of old hast thou’ revealed, o Wise ! 

7. Wliof is appointed' protector of my property, Wise I 
when the wicked endeavour to hurt me ? who else, if not thy 
fire, and thy mind, through whicli thou hast created tlio esis-* 
fence (good beings), thou living God ! Tell me the power 
necessary for ludding up the religion. 

8. -Who spoils my estates, and does not choose me by 
bowing before my fire (the symbol of the deity), retribution may 
be made to him for his person in the same way. He shall be 
excducled from every good possession, but not from a bad one 
filled up with evils, 0 thou Wise 1 

9 . Who is that man, who whilst supporting me, made me 
first acquainted with thee as the most venerable being as the 
living true God| ? The true sayings revealed by the maker of the 
earth§ come €b my hands by means of thy good mind. 

10. Wluit man or what woman, thou living Wise ! performs 
the best actions, known to thee, for the benefit of this (earthly) 
life, promoting thus the truth for the angel of truth, and spread- 
ing thy rule through the good mind, as well as gratifying all those 
men, who are gathered round me, to adore iJie lieeive-nl^ spirits : 
all these I will lead over the bridge of the gatherer (heavenlv 
briclge)*j[ to loaraclise. 

1 1 . The sway is given into the liands of the priests and pro- 

^ T.b (3 meaning is : that man, who, does not assist in punishing such crimes ss 
apostasy and promise breaking are, is himself an infidel and not more to be recog- 
nixed as a member of tiui Zoroastdan community. 

t This verso is one of the most celebrated prayers used by tlie Parsees noTv'-a- 
doys. It is the so called 8erosh haj. 

J This refers very likely trK the * the soul of eartlT to Tvbose oracles the 

prophet was constantly listening, 

§ Jit, the cutter of the cow ; see pag, 139. 40, ■ ^ 

f ,Kbne can enter Paradise without having first passed- the * bridge of the Gatherer* 

' (called €Mnv&t)i tiie passing of which can ,be lacilitated to the deceased by prayers 
wlted fo¥ him, ' 'y • 
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pliets of iclolsj \v!io by their afrocious actions^ endeavour to destroy 
the human life. Actuated by their own spirit and rniiid, tliey 
ought to avoid the bridge of the gatherer to remain for ever in 
the dwelling place of destruction (hell). 

12- When after the defeat of the enemy FryS^na the true 
rites (lire-worship and agriculture) arose amongst the (Iranian) 
tribes, and their allies, thou fenced^st with stakes the earth’s 
estates. Thus the living Wise having fenced them all, he assigned 
tlieni to those men (liis worshippers) as property.* 

13. "Who amongst men pays zealously reverence to 
Zarathustra Spitama, such one is fit to deliver in public his lore. 
To him (Zaratluistra) the living Wise entrusted the life (the 
existence of all good beings to protect them) ; for him he esta- 
blished through the good mind the estates ; him we think to be 
your (of thyself and thy angels) good friend, thou True ! 

14. Zaratluistra! Who is thy sincere friend to assist in 
performing the great work ? Or, who will deliver it in public ? 
The very man to do it, is KavS; VistSspa. . I will worship tlirougli 
the w'ords of the good mind all those whom thou hast elected at 
the Jieavenl'i/ meeting. 

15. Ye sons of H&hataspa Spitama ! to you I will speak ; 
because you distinguish right from wrong. By means of your 
actions, the truth, contained in the ancient commandments of the 
living God, has been faimded. 

16. Venerable Frashostra ! Go thou with those helpers 
whom we both have elected for the benefit of the -world (the good 
beings) to that field where Piety resides, attended by Truth, 
where the stores of the Good Mind may be acquired, where is the 
dwelling place of the living Wise (i. e. Paradise). 

17. Where from you only blessings not curses, f venerable 

Here the origin of the so called gaMhm i. e. possessions, estates, so verj fre- 
quently alluded to in tho Zendavestaj'/is described. We mtasb understand by them 
the original settlements of the Iranians exposed to constant attacks from the part of 
nomadic tribes. • 

t When on earth, they used to pronounce curses as well as blessings. But in Para- 
dise only good no bad words can be them. They were celebrated magicians 

(■m(fgav<i$) , 
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wise JSmSspas ! are^to be iieardi always (protecting) tbe goods 
of the leatler and performer of tlie sacred rites, nanjely of the liv- 
ing Wise himself, endowed with great intellectual power. 

IS. For him, wlio bestowed most favours on me, I collect all 
■■’•tbe best of my goods acquired tbroiigb tbe Good Mind. But to 
their last sbil’ts I will put all those, tbou Wise, True I 'who lia?e 
put us to them. I will beseech you to assist me. Such is 
my decision conceived according to my intellect and under 
standing. 

19. Who makes increase this very life by means of truth to 
tbe utmost for me, who am Zaratlinstra myself, to such one tlie 
first (earthly) and llie other (spiiitual) life will bo granted as 
a reward together witli aJl goods to be bad on tl)e imperishable 
earth. Tbou, living Wise! art tlie very owner of all tliese things 
to the greatest extent, thou, who art my friend, Tvise 1 

'••■THE -THREE LAST ^GATHAS (SPENT A-MAINYUS 
'TS. 47-50 pVOHU-KHSHATHIiEM 51; VAFIISTOISIT^ 

53.) - 

These, three collections of ancient songs are much smaller, 
than the two first; tbe fourth and fifth consist, eacli of one IH, 
(chapter) only. I give here only a short account of them together 
with a translation of a few verses. The several chapters, except 
tbe last of the third Galha (50), form, as regards ceniposition, 
nowhere a whole, but are, on an average, mere collections of 
deiacbed verses, which were pronounced at different cccasiuns 
either by Zarathustra himself, , or his disciples. TVhile in the 
two first GStlias the majority of verses can be traced to 
Zarathustra himself, in these three last Gathas, most %'erses 
appear to be the work of the master’s disciples, such as Jamaspa, 
Frasliostva, Yistaspa, others perliaj'is even tliat of their pupils, be- 
cause all of them are spoken of (chiefly 51) with high rever- 
ence. 

4'74’ Almramazda gives through ^ the white (holy) Spirit^ 
TOV German work toI. Ib 38, 
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appearing in tlie best tlioiiglit^ l]ie tritli of speed), and the 
sincerity of action, to this world (universe) wLoIcsoiv-eness 
(HaiirvatSt), and iunnortality (Anieretat), wealth (Klisha- 
thra) and devotion (Armaiti).* 

2. From liis (Almraniazda’s) holiest spirit all good has 
sprung in the words, which are pronounced by the tongue of 
the Good l\[ind {l^olmradno)^ and the works wrought by the 
hands of 2 Vnriaiti (angel of the earth). By means of such a 
knowledge ]\[azda liiinsdf is the failier of all truth (ixi 
thought, word, and deed). 

48.4. He who created, by means of his wisdom, the good and 
naught mind in thinking, words, and deeds, rewards his obedi- 
ent followers with prosperity. Art thou (Mazda !) not be, 
in whom is the last cause of both intellects (good, and evil) 
hidden f 

48,10. When will appear, thou Wise ! the men of vigour and 
courage to pcslliUe that intoxicating liquor (the Soma) ? 
This diaholical art makes the idol priests so overbearing, 
and the evil spiritj reigning in the countries, increases this 

49.4. Those poor (wretches) who, instigated by their base 
minds, cause mischief and ruin to the wealthy (settlers) 
through the spells uttered by tlieir tongues, who are devoid 
of all good works and find delight in evil doings only,' — sucli 
men produce the devils (devas) by means of tlieir pernicious 
thoughts. 

5. Mazda himself, and tlie prayers offered hj mcn^ and every 
one wlio is a truly noble son of Armaiti (the earth), as well 
as rdl that are In thy domiuiems, 0 living ! will protect this 
faith (Zoroastrian religion) , by means of the good inlcrn 

Ahuraraazda 3S in tins atid tlie following t'sro verses described as tlie only God 
and Spirit, in wlioin good and evil likewise originates. All tbo Amesba Spentas 
(ai'clrannels) of the letter Farseeistn are only bis gifts. 

t This verse refers to the Brahmanic Soma worsbip, wbicb»as the cause of so mueb 
evil, vras fursed by Zarathusim, See the^l^ad paragraph in the 4th Essay. 
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1 J . Tlie spirits of ike deceased^ are figlitiiig against tlie wicked^ 
ill-niiiKleil, ill-spcaking, evil doing, evil tliiiiking, disbelievers 
(iii the hue god, Aliiiramasda), Such men will go to Hell ! 
50, 6» Zarallnistra is the prophet who, tlircngh his wisdorirj* and 
truth, litters in morels the sacred thoughts (mantras). 
Through liis tongue he inakes Lnovvii to the morkl, the lams 
given by mjJ iritelleet, the^ mysteries hicldcB irnny mind 

10, All tl.e liiniinaiic-s with their bright a]-pearanccs, all llal 
is endowed with a radiant eye by the geed mind, stars and 
Ahe sun, ilie clay’s foreteller, wander in fkeir spheres to thy 
praise, thou living, true, wise Spirit I 
51,6. The living Wise bestows, through his poiver, the best of 
all upon liim w iio brings oiierings to please him ; but the 
worst of all will fall to the lot of himi who does not worship 
God ill the last time of the world (when the good is engaged 
in a hard struggle against the bad). 

, 7. Thou who hast created earth, water and trees, give me 
. immortality (Aineretfit), and prosperity (HaurvaiSt), holiest 
spirit ! Those everlasting powers I will praise wilh a good 
mind. 

15. Zaratliiistra assigned iii'tiines--of yore, as a reward , to the 
■ AJ^BIagavas§ the Paradise, where first of all Mazda himself was 
. '■ gone ! Y mi, immoriai saints ! have in your hands through 
your good and true mind ^llOSe^ two ;povv£u\sf[; (te^ o 
everlasting life). 

In tlie original; vrv'^f/tio i, e. seals. In the other boohs the cerrtmou natiie of tbo 
spirits of tbc deceased Zorftstrians, -who are tigbtkg against tlie attacks* made by 
ilie liellisli enipive apon the kingdom of liglit and goodnc:ss, is Frannhis i. e. 
protectors, 'wlikb imtno is, howeiref, never to be, wet with in the Gilthas. 

t Lit. through rnazda’"' which word is, now and then, used in ilie ap])ellativfi 
sense wisdorri.” 

I The speaker in this verse, as well as in the whole 50tli chapter, is the gtiis tiTvd, 

, § This word is the original foim of Magi,” which namew'as giver, in laicr ibms to 
y,I the Pei*sian priests. Its foim in the enneiform i!3scnptkin.s is Acuuxliiig 

to this ver.se' it seems to have demoted the earliest followers of Zaratliiistra. 

These are AmentiU and S&ttfvuidi, tliO' two last of th® f Archangels in the 
Fswwsitoof later periods. - ,, ' 
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18. KavS, YlstSspa obtained through tlie possession of the 
spiritual power (maga), and through the verses, vhicli the 
good niiud liad revealed, tlmt knowledge which the living 
Wise liiinself, as the cause of truth, has invented. - 

17* Frashostra, the noble, wished to see my Bigliland 
{herehlidlia Arwaiti i. e. Bactria) to propagate there the 
good religion. Aliiirainazda may bless this undertaking ! cry 
aloud that they must aspire after truth ! 

51,18. The wise Jamaspas, the noble, illustrious, who have the , 
good mind with truth, prefer the settled life*, saying: Jet me 
have it, because I cling to thee, Mazda ! 

53,]. 2t is reported that Zarathustra Spitama possessed the 
best good ; for Ah urnmazda granted him all, that may be 
obtained Ijy moans of a sincere worship, for ever, all that 
promotes the good life, and he is giving the same to all 
those, who keep tlie words, and perform the actions enjoined 
by the good religion. 

9. 

YASNA HAPTANHAITT AND THE OTHER MINOR 
PIECES OF THE OLD YASNA. 

The Fapia haptanliaUi or, as its name indicates, the Yasna, 
composed of 7 Has (comprising the sections from Yas. 35 — 41), 
is, though written in the GStlia dialect, to be distinguislied from 
the GSthas. It is undoubtedly very old, but there is no sofiicient 
evidence to trace it to Zarathustra himself. Its contents are 
simple prayers, in prose, which are to be offered to Ahuramazda, ^ 
the Amesha spentas, the Fravashls, to the fire, as the symbol of 
Ahuramazda, who appears in its blazing flame (Yas. 36,1.), to 
the earth and other female genii (called ge^id i, e. wife, Greek 
gyne^ see Yas. 38,1.), as the angel, presiding over food (issM cor- 
responding to a name of earth, in the Veda), devotion, speech, 
etc. ; to the waters, to the animating spirit of creation, and to all 

This can be understood only vif oiae bears iii njind, that tbe Z^^roastrlan religion 
has aiisen nt tie time of iransidon froin the pastoral life to agrieidtare* Tbe lUnclred 
Bralnnanic tribes, ■who wore inimical to tins new mode of life con'inoed to lead tbe 
pasioral life of tbeir ancestors. Agriculture' Was considered as a religious duty by the 
andent Zoroastiians. 

21 ' ' ' ■ '' 
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beings of the good creatioB. Compared with the Githas, they re* 
present the Zoroastrian religion not in its original imalleretl, but 
in a somewhat developed and altered slate. The high philoso- 
phical ideas which are laid down in Zarathastra’s own songs, are 
partially abandoned, and partially personified, and the philosophi- 
cal, theological and moral doctrines have given way to the custom, 
which has remained up to this time, of addressing prayers to all 
beings of the good nature, irrespective of their being mere abstract 
nouns, as Asha i. e., truth, growth, Vchi}. good mind, or real 
objects, as waters, trees, fire. The formula, by which here and in 
the younger Yasna, to which the Yasna liaptanhaiti has un- 
doubtedly famished the model, the prayers begin, viz. yammauU^ 
we worship, is entirely strange to the Gfithas, as well as the invo- 
cation of waters, female genii, etc. ; even tlie names * Amesha 
Spenta* (except in the heading of 28,1. see pag. 139) as 
the general term for the highest angels, and Fravashi, which 
is so extremely frequent in the later Zend literature, are never to 
be met with in those metrical pieces. 

Although they are younger than the Gtthas, still they have 
just claims to be considered as more ancient and original than 
the pieces of the younger Yasna. A very striking proof, besides 
the difference of dialect, is, that the objects of worship are inucli 
fewer than in the younger prayers, that, for instance, the six 
seasons, the five divisions of the day, the five Gathas, Zoroaster, 
the sacred branches (Barsoni), the sacred drink (IToma) etc. never 
are mentioned in Yasna of seven chapters/' It formed 
originally a separate book, was very likely composed by one of 
the earliest successors of, Zoroaster, and stands in the middle 
between the Gtthas, and the younger YasnUi^ 

In the following I sliall give some extracts from it* 

35,1. We^worship Aliuramazda the pure, tlie master of purity. 
We worship the Amesha spentas (the archangels), the 
possessors of good, the givers of good* We worship the 

whole creation of the true spirit, bi>th the spiritual and 

, j terrestrial, all that supports ^ (raises) the welfare of the good 

'v';'-: ' creation, and the spread df 'The,., good Mazdayasna re- 
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2. We praise all good thoughts, all good words, all good 
deeds, wliicli are and will be (which are being done and 
which have been done)’^' and we likewise keep clean and 
pure all that is good. 

3. 0 Airarainazda, thou true, happy being ! we strive 
to tlunb, to speak, and to do only what of all actions 
might be best fitted to promote the two lives (that of the 
body and of the soul). 

4. We beseech the spirit of earth by means of these best 
works (agriculture), to grant us beautiful and fertile fields, 
to the believer as well as to the unbeliever, to him who 
has riches as well as to liim who has no possession. 

37,1. Thus we worship Ahuramazda who created and fur- 
thered the spirit of earth, and who created the good waters 
and trees and the luminaries and the earth and all good 
things. 

2. Him we worship by the first prayers which were made by 
the spirit of earth, because of his power and greatness and 
good works. 

3. We worship him in calling him by the Ahiira names 
which w^re chosen by Mazda himself and wliicli are the 
most sacred. We worship him with our bodies and souls. 
We worship him as being united loitli the spirits (Frava- 
shis) of the pure men and women. 

4. We w^orship the promotion of all good (Asliem vahistem) 
all that is very beautiful, shining, immortal, bright, every 
thing that is good. 

YASNA 12, 

This chapter written in the Gatha dialect, contains a formula, 
by which the ancient Iranians who were weary of worshipping the 
Devas (Brahmanic gods) and the nomadic life, were received into 
the new religious community, established by Zaratlmstra Spi- 
tama. ■ ‘ 

1. I cease ■ to ' he ' I profess to-be 

^ Tbs words ; ' mn^yamnan^rmha v.dv.€rez'ii^mmn%mcha (see pa^. 81. 84. are 
mdently only an explanatory rote of the rare -words yadmha (yet) nowj and 
liot n.m i. either m fatwre, or in past. 
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a Zoroastrian MasclAyasna (worshipper of Aliuramazda), an 
enemy of the Devas* and a devotee to •Almra, a praiser of the 
immortal saints (Ameslia spentas), a worshipper of the im- 
mortal saints. I ascribe all good things to Aliurainazda, 
who is good, and has good, who is true, lucid, shining, who is the 
originator of all the best things, of the spirit in nature {gdtis)^ of 
the growth in nature, of the luminaries and the self shiniog 
brightness which is in the luminaries. 

2. I choose (follow, profess) the holy Armaiti, the good ; 
she may be mine ! I abominate all fraud and injury committed 
on the spirit of earth, and all damage and destruction of the 
quarters of the Mazdayasnas. 

3. I allow the good spirits who reside on this earth in the 
good animals (as cows, sheep etc.) to go and roam about free 
according to their pleasure. I praise, besides, all that is ofiered 
with prayer to promote the growth of life. I . shall cause nei- 
ther damage nor destruction to the quarters of the Mazdajasiias, 
neither with my body nor my soul, 

4. I forsake tlie Devas, the wicked, bad, folse, untrue, the 
originators of mischief, wlio are most baneful, destructive, the 

’^ basest of all beings. I forsake the Devas and those w'lio 
are Devas-like, the witches and their like, and any being whatever 

■ of such a kind. I forsake them with thouglits, words and deeds ; 
I forsake them hereby publicly and declare that ail lie and false- 
hood is to be done away with. 

■ ^ 5. 6. 'In the same way as Zarathnstra at the time when 

/ Ahuramaztk was holding conversations and meetings with him 

and hoth were conversing with each other, forsook the Devas: 

\ so' do I forsake the Devas, as the holy Zamtlmstra did. 

7. To wliat party the waters belong, to what party the trees, 
and the animating spirit of nature, to wiiat party Ahiiramazcla 
belongs, who has created tins spirit and the pure man ; to what 
party Zaratliustra, and KavS Yisitspa and Frashostra and 

‘ ■' J&ra&spa, were, of what parly ail the aiicfent firepriesis (Soshy- 

■ the pious, who were' spreading the truth: of the- 
patty and creed am J. 

y''’ 8. I am a Maadayasna, a Zoroastrian MaEdayasna. I profesa 
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tins religion by praising and preferring it ^to others (the Deva’^ 
religion). I praise the thought, which is good, I praise the word 
which is good, I praise the work, which is good. 

9. I praise the Mazdayasna religion, and the pure brother- 
hood, which it establishes, and defends against enemies, the 
Zoroastrian Ahura religion, which is the greatest, best, arid most 
prosperous of all that are, and tliat will ■ be. I ascribe all good 
to Ahtiramazda. This shall be the praise (profession) of' the 
Mazdayasna religion* ^ 

10.— THE YOUNGER YASNA. 

This part of tlie Yasna, which is written in the common 
Zend language, is, as to the history of tlie Zoroastrian religion, 
of mucli less importance than the older Yasna. Its contents are, 
however, of a various nature, and form evidently either parts of 
other books, or existed independently. So, for instance, the 
cluipters 1 — 8, contain the preliminary prayers to the Izeshne 
ceremony (see page 132), 9 — 11 refer to the preparation and 
drinking of the Hoina juice, 57 is a Yasht or sacrificial prayer, 
addressed to the genius Serosh, 19 — 21 are a commentary 
(Zend) on the most sacred prayers : Yathd ahu vairyo^ Ashem 
mhu^ and YhiM hdf^m. 

I must refrain here from giving a full account of it, and notice 
only some remarkable passages, and pieces. 

In 18, 5 — 8 there is a small piece of prayer, concluding witlf 
a benediction by the Ilighpriest, the two last verses of which 
are of a particular interest. The Highpriest who calls 
himself Zaratluistra (see page 170), addresses all the heads of 
the various divisions of the Iranian empire as follows : 

7. I, who am Zaratluistra, exhort the heads*}* of the . houses, 
of the villages, towns, and countries to tluhik and speak and act 
according to the good Zoroastrian Ahuramazda religion. 

* The word used is mra7iai varena Ht. choice (Z.mr* to choose) ; it is, then, 
applied to religion. * 

t The %vord used isifratema B.prathama first. It is one of the Persian words which 
are to be found in the Old Testament. Its form there ib partemtm {im is the Hebrew 
plural), hy which the grandees, of the Feisiaa empire are meant. In the sens® of 
head, chief the word r aiSw is more usual in SSead, 
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8. I bless the splendour and vigour of the whole good creation, 
and I curse''^ the distress and wretchedness of the whole bad 
creation. Wliat is good and true, that is the best of all. 

(A) HOMA YASHT. 

Chapters 9 and 10 wdiich compose the so-called Moma YasJit^ 
are, strictly speaking, no part of the Yasna, but belong to that 
extensive class of Zend literature, which is known by the name of 
Yashts, or sacrificial invocations of a special divine being. We 
shall treat afterwards of them. As to style, these two chapters 
contain no prose, but on a closer inquiry w^e find them to be verses 
and at the end (10, 19.) they are even called gdthfio i. e. songs. 
The metre itself is near ,the Sanscrit Anushtubh (4 times 8 
syllables, with the cesura in the middle of every half verse), 
which has given origin to the common Shlokas, but it is ap- 
parently often disturbed. Each half verse consists of 7“9 syllables, 
, the normal measure being limited to 8. 

To give the reader an idea of this ancient metre I subjoin here 
the commencement of this Yasht.f 


Edvmtm d ratdm d 

morning prayer at time at 

dtarem palri pmzMathentem 
(wbo "was) fire everywhere cleaning 

4 dim p&Tcgat Zarathtisiro : 

Him asked Zarathnstra 

vi^ahe aiihens agtvato 

of the whole life endowed with bodies 

gay^M gamato ameshaM? 

body, brilliant, immortal 

Maono ashiva duraosM : 

Haoma pure evil-removing s 
Maom$ mhava dCiraonM ; 

' -'Kbma, thejjure, evil-removing ■’ 

Ffd m%m hunvamha qareteS 

me squeeze out to taste (me) ; 

Taiha md aparachit 

as me the other all 

The word Soma^ which is identical with the Veclic word Soma^ 
is used in two meanings in the Zend-Avesta* First it means 

■ ^ ® For blessing and cursing one and the same word is tBed ! d frindmt Tht same 
l^etoliarity is to be observed la the old Hebrew word Mrikj to give a bleaiog, and 

ta^«fctoberetd«»i 0 wylliiblc!,s'«f ;:,,the!ih©ft ^ 4of«ge»0ir«Ey a#t comtitete a 
syllabi#. ’ ■ 


JBaomo npmt Zarathusirem 

Homa came to ZaraUmstra 

gdtMogcha gntmymikm. 
and the songs singing 

K6 mre aid yim azem 

•who, man art thou ? whom I 
graisiem dddarega qaM 
the best (I ) have seen of his own 
dat me mm paiti — aohkta 

Then to me that (man) answered 
Azem akmi Zarathu&tm 

I am Zaratliustm 

d mdm yagapiha gpitama i 
To me bring w'orship, spitama i 
Avi m%m gtmmqmi gimdhi 

on ' me m praise praise 


mmliyanit) 
Fire ju’iests 


giavUn 

praised. 
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the brandies of a particular tree,"*® the juice'' of wliicli is extracted 
and drunk before the fire ; secondly they understand by it a 
genius who lias poured bis life and vigour into tliat particular 
plant. There were many stories current in ancient times about 
tlie miraculous effects of the drinking oftbeHoma juice (a panacea 
for all diseases), wbicb led to the belief, that the performance of 
this ceremony, which is nothing but the very much reformed and 
refined Soma worship of the Brahmans, proves highly beneficial 
to body and soul. These stories were embodied in a song (pre- 
served in Yas. 9.), which being an enumeration of the miracles, 
effected by Homa, are his praise. Because of their legendary 
interest I give here a brief account of them. 

Zarathustra, when once engaged at morning time in cleaning 
and feeding the sacred fire, and singing the sacred hymns, was 
visited by Homa, who appeared before him with a brilliant 
supernatural body. Being asked by the prophet, who he was, 
he told that he was Homa, and requested him to worship him in 
the same way as the ancient sages and prophets had done. , 
Zarathustra began now a conversation with the angel, as to what 
men had worshipped him by extracting and drinking the juice of 
the Homa plant, and what reward they had obtained by it. Homa 
answered, that the, first man who had been worshipping him, was 
ViuanMo (see paragraph 1, (b) in the 4tli Essay). His reward 
was the birth of Yima^ the king,f the happy ruler of men in the 
golden age, under whose reign there was no death, no scorching 
heat, no benumbing cold, but all happiness, life, immortcality 
(see the 2nd fargard of the Vendidad). The second who 
obtained a reward for his Homa worship, was Athivya (ilSto in 
the ShahnSmah). To him was born TkraSt'ond {Fend'&m 
in the ShShnS^mah), who slew the dragon, called AzM dahdka 
(Zokah) with three mouths, three tails, six eyes, thousand, scales 
(rings), which was destroying the good creation. 

The third, who worshipped JSoma was l%rUa {Trita in the ,X. 

^ The Bustoors obtain them from Persia m a dried state. Oa their preparation see 
paragraph 1, (e) in the 4th Essay. 

t Yhna has the constant epithet ** Khshaita*" i. e. king, ruler. The name Jam-sMd 
in the Bhalm'^mah, is nothing but curruption of Tima-khshaiia, 
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Veda), tlie strongest of the SSma famihs of which the hero 
liusteni was an offspring. His rewnird was the birth of two 
sons: and (GershSspin the ShS-hnSniah, 

Kripdfmm the Veda), became a great hero. He 

killed the dragon Smvara which had been devouring horses 
and men. 

The fourth benefited by my worship, says Homa at last, was 
your father Pourushaspa. He was re^varded by your birtlu As 
soon as you were born, he adds further, you recited the sacred 
prayer, yaihd aim vairyo, which frightened all devils (tievas) so 
much as to make them hide tlieinselves beneath the earth. 

Zaratliustra, after having attentively listened to tlie angeFs 
reports, bowed before him and commenced to consecrate the 
branches of tlie Iloina plant which were before him, in order to 
put into them secret powers. Tiien he walked six times round the 
sacred fire, asking at every turn Homa for a blessing, and sang 
bis praise, that he, for instance, procures to old maids good and 
rich husbands, and is bestowing blessings of all kinds upon his 
devotees. He iiivoked liiin, at length, to drive away all evil spirits, 
and guard against tdl demonical influence. 

In the following chapter (*0), which is also a metrical com- 
position, the praise of Homn, whose branches arc meanwhile 
being bruised and w'nter poured over them, is continued. ‘‘I 
praise the cloud, and the rain, whicdi make grow thy body on the 
summits of mountains. I praise the high inoimtaius, where thou 
hast grown Homa ! I praise the earth, the wide, whicii is full of 
ways, labouring, thy mother, Homa !” etc. 

Prom the contents of this Homa Yasht one may clearly see, 
that the Homa worship was not instituted by Zarathiistva, but was 
known at a much curlier period. Zarathustra is only said to 
have adopted it. But in the second j)aragrnph of the 4th 
Essay, to whicli I must refer here the reader, we shall see that 
he was fighting against the Brahinanic Soma worship and trying 
, to overthrow it ' = 

' ■ (B.) Yas..I9. 

This chapter, written m prose,, is' a ’bind of theological com- 
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mentaiy on tlie most sacred prayer Ahtma^airya (Ilonovar). I 
give some of its most interesting passages in translation. 

L 2. Zaratliiistra asked Ahuramazda : Aluiramazda ! holiest 
spirit ! creator of all the territories which are endowed with 
bodies (filled with living beings), thou pure ! Which was thj 
word, Ahuramazda, that thou spokest unto me before there were 
the heavens, and the waters, and the earth, and the animals, and 
trees, and the fire, the son of Ahuramazda, before there were tho 
pious man, and the devils (devas),aLd carnivorous evil spirits 
(khraf§tra) and men, before there was the whole living creation 
endowed with bodies, which is created by Mazda, and all good 
things of a pure appearance ? 

3. 4. Aluiramazda then answered : This word were the parts 
of the Ahuna vairya prayer, 0 Zarathustra Spitama ! which I 
spoke unto thee, before there were the heavens, and the waters, etc. 

6. Who, in this my world, which is endowed with bodies, 
repeats, 0 Zarathustra Spitama ! one part of the Ahiuia vairya 
prayer, or in the course of repeating, mutters it (as spells are 
muttered), or in the course of muttering sings it, or in the course 
of singing prays to it"^' — his soul shall I, who am Ahuramazda, 
carry all three times over the bridge to paradise {VaUstUi 
Belieslit in Pers.). 

7. But who in this my world, which is endowed with bodies, 
0 Zarathustra Spitama ! takes off in muttering a part of the 
Aliura vairya prayer, either the half, or a third,' or a fourth, or a 
fifth of it (i. e. who mutilates the prayer), his soul shall I, who 
am Ahuramazda, take out of paradise and carry round about 
the earth in its full length and breadth. 

8. I speak continuously this sacred word, which was Hie, 
and v;as a master (one of the heads of the good creation), before 
the creation of the day, before the waters, earth, trees, the four 
footed animals, before the birth of the pure man, before the 

Here tlie difiereut ways of recital are mentioBed see about them pag. 136. After 
singing or reciting sacred yeiles one prays to them (the Terse, or song being considered 
as a being) by the formula ; YazamaiM worship, pray) ; Ahmmi vairim (the 
Ahuna vairya prayer), ' ■ 
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creation of tlie archangels (Ameshaspentas) with their beautiful 
.......bodies." ■■ ■ ■,/'■/■ '.-.f 

9. The white (holy) of iny two Spirits^' has ^ eontiiuiotisly 
spoken in order to produce the works of life for Mazda (me) 
in the whole good creatioiij which is, w^as, and will be. 

18. Who are the beads*]" contained .'iH' it , 'Tlie'head : 
family, the head of the village, the head of the town (a tribe), 
the head of the country, and Zaratluistra as the fifth in all 
countries except the Zoroastrian Eaji J (the country Eagha). 
The Zoroastriaii Eagha namely has four heads only. "Vidio are 
these heads ? The Lead of the family, of the village, of the 
town, and Zaraihustra as the fourth. 
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(C.) YAS. 57. 

This chapter is devoted to the praise of the angel Sraosha 
(Serosh) ; it is, therefore, called the Serosh Yasht. He is the 
personification of the vrhole divine worship of the Parsees. This 
Yasht is to be recited at the commencement of the night time. 

2. We worship Serosh, the sincere, the beautiful, 
the victorious, who protects our territories, the true, the master 
of truth, who of Ahuramazda’s creatures first worshipped Alnira- 
inazda by means of spreading the sacred twigs (Barsom), who 
worshipped the Ameshaspentas (the archangels), who worshipped 
the two masters, the two creators! (thtemeddra)^ who create all 
things. 

3. For his splendour and beauty, for his power and victory, 
for his praying to the angels in onr heJiuIj] 1 will worship Inm 
with an- audible prayer and’ wi'lh the offering of consecrated 

» The two spirits, ur.ited in Ahtimmaz'da, as the only God, are ; ppento 
(the -white) and (mg?'o maim/tis (the black), 

t In the 16th verse was said, that it contains five heads. 

The word -rr{;o7i!(abIat. of a crude form rary^) is evidently nothing: but a ieminine 
formation (in f) of Eagha. Its original fom was raghyi i. e, wljat appemias to 
Bagha, the Eaglia territory ; before gi which has the power of changing gatterals 
(h g) into palatals (cA,/), the gh was changed into/, 

§■ These : spentd-mainytis, and angrdmalnyiis j see ahow« 
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water (^aothra). He may come to help jps, he, the victorious 
sincere Serosli. 

6. He first spread the bundle of sacred twigs (Barsom), 
that with three, and that with five, and that with seven, and that 
with nine stalks, those which were as long as to go up to the 
knees, and those which went as far as the middle of the breast, 
(he spread them) to worship, to praise, to satisfy and extol the 
archangels. 

7. He first sang the five Gfithas oi Zarathustra Spitama 
according to their stanzas, and their sentences, distinguishing 
their high and low tones. 

10. He wounds after sunset with his drawn sword the cruel 
demon A&hemS (i. e. attack, rapine). 

15 18. He slays the demon of destruction (clevi-driikhs) 
who prevents the growth of nature, and murders its life. He is 
the guardian and protector of the whole world here below.*^ 
He, who never slumbers and is always awake, protects the crea- 
tures of Aliuramazda ; he guards with his sword drawn, the 
wdiole world endowed with bodies, after sunset, against the ai- 
tachs of the demons. He never enjoyed sleep since the two spirits, 
the white, and the black, have created the world ; he is watch- 
ing the territories of the good creation and fighting, at day and 
night against the Devas (demons) of Mazenderan.f He is 
never frightened nor runs away if struggling with the demons ; 
but all the demons must flee from him and hide themselves in 
darkness. 

21. He has a palace with 1000 pillars erected on the highest 
summit of the mountain Alborj.J It has its own light from in- 

111 the original : fravois (see the same Yt. 10,103.) which is of the same origin as 
the BioJern Persian /a/ M down, downwards. The Pelhevi translators (thej 
have panij i. e, for, before) misunderstood the rare word. 

f In the original,; mdzdm/a. These Mazanian devas, several times alluded to in 
the Zend Avesta, are evidently the Uivs of Mazenderan, so well known to the readers 
of the Shahnamah. ♦ ■ , ' 

I In Zend : Edfo hmzmth i. e. the high moimfcain. 
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sicle^ and from oiitsido-.it is decorated witli stars. His victorious 
sword is the sacred prayer Aliuna vairya, and the Yasiia of seven 
chapters (see above), and the Fshftsa-prayer (Yas. S8), and all 
the sections of Yasna. 

24. He walks teaching the religion round about the w^orld, 
Almramazda, Yolui-mano, Ashem Vahistein, Khshathra vairya, 
Spenta Armaitis, Haiirvat&t and. Ameretat,’^ the Aliiiric ques- 
tion, and the Almric creed (i. e. their respective angels) believed 
in it (the religion taught by Serosh). 

25. Protect our two lives, that of the body and that of the 
soul, 0 Serosh ! against death, against the attacks of evil 
spirits. Give us strength, etc. 

heads.* ^ By this name a collection of prayers, composed of 23 
chapters, is meant. They are written in the usual Zend lan- 
guage, and bear, as to their contents, a great resemblance to 
the first part of the younger Yasna (cliapt, 1-27). Tliey refer 
to the same ceremony, as that part, viz. to the preparation of 
sacred water, and consecration of certain offerings, such as 
sacred bread, the branches of Homa, with a branch of the pome- 
gran te tree, and the juice obtained from them (called Faralmm)^ 
fruits, butter, hair, fresh milk, flesh, which are carried round 
about the sacred fire, and after having been shown to it, eaten 
by the priest, or^By the man, in whose favour the ceremony is 
performed. These offerings, which are nothing but a remnant 
of the ancient Arian sacrifices, so carefully preserved up to this 
! day by the Brahmans (see paragraph 1 (c) in the 4th Essay), 

^ represent a meal, given to all the heads or chiefs (called ratm) of 

both the visible and invisible world, who are all severally invokecL 
i - in Yasna (chapt. I) there ate a good many more enumerated than 
first... chap ter, of , .Yisparad., In . Yasna the eniimenitioii ...of. 

the heads’* is begun by Ahuramazda, and the archangels, while 

' flat »k aft«r tliai of of tke axchaagtis. 
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in Visparacl (1) the invitation’^ is introduced by the heads of the 
invisible, spiritual {maimjava)^ and visible, terrestrial (gaeihya) 
world, the chiefs of all that is on heaven, in water, born out of 
eggs, of what is walking on its face, of quadrupeds, of water 
crabs.f In this rough division of the created living beings (of 
the good creation only), the whole animal kingdom is comprised. 
The primary tjq^e of each class is its respective ratu or head. 
After the heads of the animals, the six heads of the year, or the 
six seasons, 'I are enumerated, which are now called GS.hS,nbS.rs. 
These are believed to have been instituted by Alniramazda in 
commemoration of the six periods, during which, according to thp 
Zoroastriau doctrine, the world has been created, and are strictly 
observed by the Parsees up to this day. The names of these 
six seasons are : 1 , Maidliyo-^mremya (now Medio-zarem, mid- 
summer), 2, MaidhyS-slmna (now Medioshem, mid -winter), 
3. PaiiMiahya (now Paytashem, spring) ; 4. AydtliTBma (now 
Yathrem, rainy season) ; 5. Maidhydirya (now Mediarem, the 
middle of the year) ; 6. MamaspathnaSdaya (now Haraasli- 
patmSdim), the season at which great expiatory sacrifices were 
being brought for the growth of the whole creation! in the two 
last months of the year.^f 

After the six seasons, the heads of all the sacred prayers, 
(which are believed to be angels), including chiefly the 
Gtthas, are invited together with the female genii {ghem 

# The formula is : nwaMJimjemi JianMrayemi, i. e. I invite and prepare for, etc. 
(I prepare a meal and invite to it). To nivaSdhayP^mi compare the naivedya of the 
Brahmans, i. e. the food given to the gods. By the word ** aham karishye^ i. e. X 
shall perform a ceremony,” the Brahmans begin all their ceremonies. 

t Chanra-hcich^ i. e. who follow' the order chanra^ mod. Fers. changdr^ a crab. 
That the crabs are creatures of Ahuramazda, is already reported by Theopompos ; see 

pag. r. 

I The ancient name for ** season” was the word ratu itself, which is preserved in 
the corresponding Sanscrit ritu ■ (the six seasons, as representatives of the Creator 
Prajapati or Brahma, are often mentioned in the Vedic writings). But after the 
employment of this word in a more general sense, ydre> conveyed their meaning. This 
is evidently indentical with “'year.’’* 

§ This implies the name,^and its epithet UTdO’-^he-rethana, i. e. killer of enemies, 
by which animals of the bad creation, as frogs,, lizards, serpents, are to be understood. 

f In the first period heaven was created,, in the second the waters, in the third the 
«arth, in the fourth tlie trees, in the fifth animal*, and in the sixth man. 
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** wlio give abundajace of all tilings, and cliiefiy of poste- 
rity,” with Artlvi Sara Anahita (the heavenly water, see tlie 
Aban Yasht), the mountains, the angels Behram, llithra, 
RS;nianqa§tai’ (presiding over food), the ruler of the couiitiT, the 
ZarathiistrStema (supreme Highpriest, Destur-i-Desturtii) etc. 

After this general invitation of the genii of all orders to come 
to the meal prepared for them, the water, and Barsom (sacred 
twigs) are presented to them as a welcome (cli. 2). Several 
other invocations follow (clu 3). Tlie chief priest, wlio super- 
intends the whole ceremony, the Zaota (called Hota inthc Yedas), 
orders his subordinate priest, Mafliun, (now Piuspi, Adhvanpt 
in the Yedas), to call the different orders of priests, representatives 
of all the three castes (priests, warriors, cultivators), the heads 
of houses, villages, towns, and districts, the ladies of houses, 
other respectable women, etc. Very likely all heads of the 
Iranian society of a whole district were, if possible, obliged to he 
present at the time of the celebration of the GahSnbars, for 
which yisparad seems to be particularly intended, and at which 
occasions it’ must be used even now. 

This whole assembly praises now all good things (4), after 
which the chief priest (the Zaota) says, that he is the praiser and 
worshipper of Ahuramazda and tlie archangels, and that he is 
wershipping them in words and ceremonies (5.6.). Then the 
members of the congregation invoke several genii, as Sraoslia, 
Mithra, etc. (7)< 

After these introductory prayers, the principal parts of the 
meal, Iloma with a branch of a pomegranate tree, butter, fresh 
milk, bread, and fruits, hesh, are consecrated and preseiited to 
the heads ’ of the wlmle creation (9-12). After the whole meal 
has been offered in a solemn way, the whole concludes with a 
series of prayers and invocations, in which, however, nothing 
remarkable can be foiuid. Therefore I forego to translate some 
passages out of them. 

12.~YASHTS., ^ 

• ' By .the name ** Yashf' {yhti i e., -worship by prayers and 
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sacrifices) there are 24 pieces extant^ wliicli have been 
collected and published for the first time in Westergaard’s edition 
of the Zeodavesta (pagg. 143-312). Their chief distinction from 
the prayers of the Yasna and Visparad is> that each of them is 
devoted to the praise and worship of one divine being only, or ' 
of a certain limited class of divine beings, as to that of Aluira- 
mazcla, the archangels (Am shasli pants), the heavenly water 
Ardvi Sara AnSliita, the sun (Mithra), the star Tistrya, the 
Fravashis etc., whereas in Yasna and Visparad all these 
beings are invoked promiscuously. The majority of these beings 
are called YuMitas'^' (now Izad) or angels. 

The devotee endeavours by enumeration of all the glorious, 
feats, achieved by the respective angel, and the miracles, wroiiglit 
by him, to induce him to come and enjoy the meal, which is 
prepared for him, and then to besto\r a similar blessing upon the 
present worshipper as had been bestowed by the angel upon his 
devotees in ancient times. 

These praises are often highly poetical, and on a close enquiry 
we find them to contain really in several cases, metrical verses. 
They are to he traced to the songs of the Median bards, who are 
mentioned by Grecian historians, and tlie primary sources of the 
legends contained in the Shfi^linfimah. For the legendary history 
of the ancient Iranians and chiefly for a critical inquiry into the 
celebrated Shahnfimah, the Yashts are the most important pieces 
of the Zend A vesta. 

I give in the following paragraphs a brief summary of them 
and add occasionally some extracts which may alford some interest. 

13.— ORMUZD— YASHT. 

Zarathustra asked Almramazda after the most effectual spell 
(mantra), to guard against the influence of evil spirits. He 
was answered by tlie Supreme Spirit, that the utterance of the 
different names of Ahuramazda, protects best from evil. 'Thereupon 
Zarathustra begged to communicate to him these 

It corresponds to the Yedic Tajata i, e, a being -which deserves -worship. The 
modern Persian Tazddn^ god,’* is the plural of this word Tamta, 
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names. He tlien e^mmerates, twenty- names. Tlie first* for 
instance, is, ahmi i. e. I am ; the fourth iislm^vahuia i* e* the 
best purity (name of the archangel Arclibeheslit), the sixth, “ I 
am the wisdom/’ the eighth I am the knowledge,” the twelfth 
almra i, e. living, the twentieth I am who I ain/'^ iiiazdao” 
{ahmi fjui almd mmddo). Aliuramazda says,, then ,, fiirtheiy,:'^ 
ymii-,call me:at.day,()r'nt,iijglit by 'these names, shall co,me, ..,lo 
assist and help you, the angel Serosh will then come, to assist 
and help you, the genii of the waters and the trees, the spirits 
of the deceased pure men will come to assist you. For the 
utter defeat of the evil spirits, bad men, witches, Perist {pcdriM) 
etc. a series of other Ahuramazda names are suggested to 
Zaratlmstra, such as, protector, guardian, spirit, the holiest, 
the best iirepriest, etc. 


14~HAPTA“N, ARDIBIHESHT, AND'KIIORDAD 
_ ^ YASHTS.. 

In the JTaptan Yasid i. e. the praise of the seven Supreme 
Spirits, Ahuramazda and the six archangels, wdio constitute the 
celestial council, are invoked. The main part of it oilers no 
particular interest. At the end there is a short proper spell, 
such as we find, now and then, in the Zend Avesta. It is com- 
posed of short verses each consisting of 6^ — 7 syllables in the 
following: manner : — 


Fto zt Earaihmtfa 
then Zai-atlissua, 
E6 midmM haiha 

who (nre) in the house, soon 
Yippa Drukhs JmCtM 

every evil spirit is slain 
Yailm haonaoiii 

■ft'hen he hears 


mnat datfY ma.kiaju 

mayhetetmy the devils and bad "nten, 
ppitmm Zarafkmim 

Spitama 2aratiui«tra 

irn¥h,% fumhiUtr^ 
every evil spirit g'oes away 
A^sJam vach'EiU, 

these words. 


# Compare the explanation of the name JelmUy m given in Exod, 3, 1 i* : 
mker I am who I am. ^ ^ 

t The Foris h 0. fairies, so w*ell fenowato the readers of modern Persian pcetry, 
ftre ©til «lpiiifcs ia tlie^Zendavesita, hecaiase they sedace men by their beauty. 
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In the AfdihehesM Yasht Aliuramaxda res|uests Zarathusira to 
protect and promote the ** asha valiistas” (now Ardi-behesht) 
. 0 . the best truths, by praising, involdng, inviting (to sacrificial 
meals), worshipping, singing, etc. in order to keep up tlie splen- 
dour and light of the luminaries, which is indispensable for 
the growth of the good creation. 

Zarathustra is ready to obey the divine command, but he 
first wants to know the appropriate words which might have 
the effect devised by Ahuramaztla. The chief manthra for tins 
purpose is the Airymna ishyd prayer (Yas. 54) ; some spells 
follow, which are intended to remove diseases and evils , of every 
kind, like those to be found in the Atharvaveda, and those used 
up to this time by the wizards in Europe, as for instance : go 
away diseases ! go away death ! go away ye devils, etc. 

Then the killing of the serpent seed” iazhi-chUm)^ i. e. of 
all noxious animals, such as wolves, frogs, mice, ants, snakes, etc. 
which are believed to be the mere covers of evil spirits, is enjoin- 
ed as meritorious and contributiug largely towards the growth of 
nature, and preservation of light, which both are represented by 
the archangel Arclibehesht. The last sentences of this Yasht 
occur in Vend. 8,31 also. ' ' , ' 

The Khorddd YasM is devoted to the archangel KJiorddd (Maur- 
vaidt in Zend) which name signifies completeness, wholesome- 
ness.” Ahuramazda says to Zarathustra, “I created the Haur- 
vatSts for the religious men, and aids, that the archangels eome , 
4o help them.^' As a chief means of preserving the Haurvat^t 
or the same good condition, in which every being of the good 
creation has been created by Ahuramazda, the recital of manthras 
is recommended together with the Barashraon ceremony (describ- 
ed in Vend. 9 ; see the 26th paragraph). The manthra, which 
is intended to drive away the evil spirits, is hardly intelligible in 
a grammatical respect — ^the grammar of this and the two pre- 
ceding Yashts being extremely bad. At the end Zarathustra is 
strictly ordered by Ahuramazda nofe^fep^colpinuiiicate this effective 
spell to any other man thaiTto a son,, or brother, or relative,' or 

^ Addressed to Airyama an angel, who-is a fend and tiysisLant of pious men, and 
in possession of numerous helps, ' , , 
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to a priest of tlie tlfree orders (thrdyma i. e. Herbacls^ Mobeds^ 
and Destiirs). Such interdictious of divulging roantliras or 
spells are not infrequent in the Yashts. 

15.— ABAN YASHT. 

This Y’ashtj which is of considerable length (30 small chapters 
containing 132 verses in all), is devoted to Anlm 8ma Andhiin* 
,:(ii 0 W' called.. Aril uisur), the mighty .-goddess. :Anaitis of tlm aiicient 
Persians, correspoiKling to the Mylitta of the Babylonians, and 
the Aphrodite (Yen us) of the Greeks. Her name Andhul is 
even now preserved in modern Persian and well known to the 
readers of Hafix. In this Yasht she is always called by those 
three names, just mentioned, which are only epithets. Anhi 
means high, sublime/' pern ** strong, excellent,” and andkiia 
“spotless, pure, clean,” which names refer to the celestial waters 
repfqs'ented by her. The contents are as follows : 

(L) Ahuramazda calk upon Zarathustra to worship AnShita 
who rolls under bridges, who gives salubrity, who defeats the 
devils, who professes the Aluira religion, who is to be worslnpped 
and praised in this living world. She, as the giver of fertility, 
purifies the seeds of all males, and the wombs of all females, and 
provides the latter at the right time with milk. Coming from one 
of the summits of the mountain Alborz, she is as large as all 
other winters taken together, wdiicli spring out of tlris heavenly 
source. When slie discharges herself into the lake Vouru haslui^ 
then all its shores are widened. This heavenly foiintaiii has a 
thousand springs, and a fcliousand canals, each of them a forty 
days' journey long. Tlience a channel goes through all the seven 
kcshyarS'Or zones of the earth, conveying every where pure celestial 
water. She ^vas created by Ahuramazda himself for tlm benefit 
of the house, the village, town, and country, 

(3.) Her carriage is drawn by four white horses which defeat 
all the devils. 

Prom the fifth section nearly up to the erfd all the praises which 
Apahita received and the rewards which she granted to her devo- 
tees. are enumerated. ■ • ; ' 
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(5.) Aliiirainazcla himself is said to Jiave worshipped her 
10 order to secure for him her assistance in inducing Zarathustra 
to become his prophet. She readily granted his request. 

(6.) EaosJiyanJia {Hosheng in Shalinimah) sacrificed her 
a hundred horses, a thousand cows, and ten thousand sheep. 

She gave him strength to conquer all the devils and men, and 
to establish an enipire. 

(7.) Jima Khsliaita (Jemshkl) asked the same blessing 
from her wliich she readily granted, whilst she refused to grant 
(8.) AzM dalidkas (Zoluik, the incarnation of the devil) 
prayer for strength to kill all men on the surface of the globe. 

But she assisted Thrattaom (Feridiin) who had worshipped her 
also, to destroy this tyrant. Besides these heroes, a good many 
others are mentioned as worshippers of AnSliita, such as Kava 
Up {Kai Eaims in ShahnSmah), jJam Hticrava (Kai Khosroo ,X 
in SIl) etc. The example set by Ahuramazda himself and the 
great heroes and sages of the Iranian antiquity, to worship 
AnShita in order to obtain a blessing from her, was, of course, 
followed by Zavathustra, who and his royal disciple Kma 
Visidgpa {Kai Gitsiasp in Sh.) are always represented as having 
respected the ancient forms of worship. 

In the sedions 21 and 30, there aretwo smaller songs preserved, 
by the recital of which Ana;hita was expected to appear. The first 
is ascribed to Ahuramazda himself, It commences as follows : 


didhi 

paiti 

am §aga 

come 

before (me) 

come down 

Ardin pura 


Andh-M 

Ardooisoor 


Anahita I 

liiicha 

amihytj 

ptarehyo 

from 

yonder 

stars 

avi zd/n% 


AJmmddl'mi ; 

oil the earth 


created by Ahuramawla 


yazddnte 

aurvdoiilio 

Thee 

shall w'orship 

the handy 

almrdonM 


dahhvpatayo 

mighty' 


rulers of the countries, 

pzUhrdonMf 


dahhupaiim%m 

the sons’ ■ 


of the rul^’i’s of the countries. 


t It is Kom. pL Prom tlm passaare one may, clearly ascertain that ahura is not 
confined to the name of the Supreme Being, but can be applied to men also. The same 
is the case with the Hebrew word god, which is now and then used in the sense 

cf ‘‘Judges,* Bxod. 21,6. (according to the ancient Ohaldaic translator Onkeios), and 
la that of Idngs (see 82,1,6.), 
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Hi— KlILTESHED AND MAH YASHTS. 

Tlie first Yaslil is devoted to the sou, 'which is called in Eencl 
hmm khsliaSta i. e. sun the king (preserved in the modern Persian 
h'hor^BMd snn), the second to the mooiHj called micmnli (in the 
modem Persian mcih). 

The prayer addressed to the sun, commences as follows : — * 

We worship the king sun, the immortal, brilliant. When 
he burns with his rays, then all the heavenly spirits rise by hnii- 
tlreds and by thousands to spread his splendour, to send it down 
to the earth, created by Aluiramazda, for protecting the cultivated 
fields (gmihdo) and their bodies. When the sun rises, then he 
purifies the earth, created by Ahuramazda, lie purifies the flowing 
water as well as that of springs and lakes ; lie purifies all the 
creatures of the white (holy) spirit. As long as the sun has not 
risen, all the devils are endeavouring to spread havoc throughout 
the seven zones of the earth, and, none f of the heavenly spirits 
withstands and slays them, whilst all the living creation is drown- 
ed in sleep.’ ^ ' a 

At the end, there is the conjunction of sun and moon particu- 
larly mentioned as the luckiest of ail constellations. The word for 
^ eonjuncticuf haJchedkrem is of a peculiar interest, because it is 
preserved in the modern Persian uhhiur star, whose . original 
meaning ^ constellation’ may still be seen from some phrases, such 
as, akMar-i-ddnish i. e. Jupiter and Mercury (literally the con- 
stellation, foreboding wisdom). 

In the MSli Yasht the moon is invoked by the epitliets, gmch-^ 
iihra which means cow-faced All the immortal saints (angels) 

’ rise and spread the moonlight over the, surface of the earth created 

* la tkis fwstge, as well as ia many others of tiie YmMs (aa3 the Yeadiclad), are 
some iuterpoiatioBs added in latetr tiaiesvia order to illastrate phrases i^ihkh were con- 
sidered to be less Intelligible. So, for instance, Ii%m-h4r&2/^inti {anhdshian ** to fiir*ia 
mod. Pm.) “to cany every where,” as explained hr i. ©. make pass 

down (e?erj where). *■ 

, t This seems to be in. contradiction with the Serosh Yasht, where Ssrosli is said to 
, fight at night time tgaiMl: the evil spintei. , Baft one. has to hear in miad, that Serosh 
'• is no®® of the ITaato or angels, hut of a higher order; he is the representative of 
j huf for Mm the world wctold fiili-ft pmy to the devils doling the 
ilgh^ iime. ' ■ ' 
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by Almramazda^ then the light of the mo^n shines through the 
tops of the yellow-coloured trees ; and gold like it rises from the 
earth (i. e. it is reflected by her.)”'^ The new moon and the full 
moon are especially alluded to. 

IT— TIR AND GOSH YASHTS. 

The Til* Yasht is devoted to the praise of the star Tisirya 
(Tashtar in Parsee, Ur in modern Pers.) i. e. Mercury. He is called 
the giver of wealth (hahhta shoithraM) ; his lustre his red, and 
of great beauty. Eis most significant epitliet is afs-chUJira i. e. 
waterfaced (of one and the same nature with the water), because he 
brings the waters from the celestial ocean, Vouru kasha, down on 
the earth to fertilise the soil. He discharges this duty which is 
assigned to him with the utmost quickness, being “ as swift as the 
river Tighris, which has the swiftness of an arrow, and is the 
swiftest of all Avian rivers when it falls from the Klielmotha 
mountain down to the Qanvai mountain.’* (Yt. 8, 6.) 

He defeats and expels the fairies {pairiha^ peri in mod. Pers.) 
who fall as star worms (i. e. glow worms) between earth and heav- 
en into the sea Vouru-kasha (to prevent the waters from coming 
out).” But Tistrya enters this lak^ in the shape of a horse and 
in swelling it, makes overflow its borders and carries in such a way 
the waters as showers over the seven zones of the earth.” 

His worship was compulsory at the time of a drought ; because 
without the prayers of men being addressed to him, he was power- 
less to defeat the evil spirits, who kept back the waters in the lake. 
If men invoke him, says he, as they invoke other angels, then he 
proceeds from his magnificent palace to the Vouru kasha. He 
steps into the lake in the shape of a red horse with yellow ears. 
There the Deva Apaosho in the shape of a black horse with black 
ears, and tail, encounters him. Both are fighting for three days 
and nights ; at length, he is defeated by the Deva. Tistrya then 
leaves the lake, crying aloud : “ I am lost, the waters are lost, 

the trees are lost, th^ Mazclayasna religion is destroyed. Men do 
not worship me as they worship other angels. If they would 

^ The refiextion of mom light is called puiiidiU i. e. that which looks against. 
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worship me, I would gain the sreiigth of ten horses, ten camels^ 
ten oxeo, ten mountaios, ten .uavigtible. rivers.” When men then 
come to aid liiiii by their prayers, and ‘consequently liis strength 
increases, he descends for a second time into the lake, attacks tlie 
Deva again and defeats liim. After having conquered him, lie 
proclaims the victory, gained by him, to the whole good creation. 
He makes then flow the waters of.', the, lake over its borders, and 
fertilises the soil In the midst of tlie lake, there is a mountain 
called Mendva (very likely the Hindu kush range of mountains 
is to be lUKlerstood), over which the clouds are gathering togeiher. 
WiiKls carry them rapidly off and they then discharge their 
watery load upon tlie tliirsty and parclied soil. 

The Gosii-Yasut is devoted to a female genius, who is called 
diere by the name Dtmgpai- e; .w.lio- ■keeps, tlie horses in health.' 
The name ^*gosh” (cow) which wuis given her in after times 
refers to geus urva^ the universal soul by whicli all living 
beings of the good creation are animated. From the terms, 
hi which Drvflsp is spoken of in this Yasbt, she was be- 
lieved to preserve the life of the good animals. On heaven she 
represents the milky way, and in tliis respect is described as having 
many spies (eves), having light of her own, having a Airway, and 
a long constellation {dareglw-haklmdhmjam'). 

She was worshipped by the heroes of antiquity, such as 
Saoshjanlm Panidhdla (Hoslieng the Peshdadian in Shahnt- 
mail), Ylma (Jemshid), TJmielcwm (Feridun), Kava Vigtaspa^ 
Zumtkhstm himself, etc. and different favours asked of her, as to 
give strength to defeat the enemies, to rid the creation from evils, 
as heat, cold, to propogate the good religion, etc. 

18.— MIHIR YASHT. 

In this long Yasht, which comprises 35 sections (146 verses 
in West.), the angel presiding over, and directing the course of, 
the sun, who was called Miilim 'i. e. friend {^mihir in Persian), 
is invoked and praised. His worship was "Svidely spread m% 
only in ancient Persia itself,, but far beyond -its frontiers in 
Asia ;Hinor, and even in Greece and Rome. 
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In the first section of this Yaslit, Ahiira^nazcla says to Zara- 
thiistra Spitama : created Mithra who rules over large fields 

{voimi-gaoyaoitis) to be of the same rank and dignity (as far as 
worship is concerned) as I myself am. The wretch who belies 
Mithra,^ spoils the whole country. Therefore break inner a 
promise, neither that contracted with a fellow-religionist, nor that 
with an infidel. Mithra gives those who do not belie him, swift 
horses ; the fire, Ahuramazda's son, leads such men on the 
straightest way, the Frobars (Fravashis) give them children of 
superior qualities.” 

At the end of the first section there is a little song, by whicli 
Ahuramazda is said to cal! him. It consists of verses, each of 
which has about 8 syllables. It commences as follows : 

no jamydt avanhi [ deha no jamydt ramnhe 
Hither to us xliay come to help { liither to us may come to face ^before u») 

delta no jamydt rafmnkd 

hither to ns may come to joy 

ugliTO aiwitliuro yaQny^ j nalmyo ^ aiiamndralahtd 

the strong conqueror deserving worship | deserving praise not to be belied 

vigpem d annhe acfvaiti 

all in the life endowed with bodies (i. e. in the creatiors) 

IJithrd . p6 muru-aaoyaoitis 

mithra who rules over laige fields. 

Mithra who speaks ahvays the truth, has a thousand ears, 
ten thousand eyes, and is watching without falling asleep always 
over the welfare of creation.” 

He first of the celestial spirits, crosses the mountain 
berezaitl (Alborj, the supposed centre of the world) on its 
eastern side, where the immortal sun with his swift horses is 
stationed ; he first, covered with gold, reaches the summits of 
that mountain, and thence overlooks the whole of Iran. Through 
him the rulers build their high fortresses, tlirough him the 
high mountains, with their many pasturages, produce food for 
the animals, through liim the deep wells have abundance in 
waters, through him the large navigable rivers run swiftly 

Mithra has several meanings, viz. angel of the sun, sun, friend, and promise, con- 
tract. Promise breaking, or lying, or not pa^ying debts which are contracted, is called 
MithrS-dvMs I e.hisUmngMiihm. _ • ' 
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through Aishaiffl^"^ Fojiraia (Paithia, Parthmm in the cunei- 
form ■ inscriptions), Mom*u (Meru),. Marotjii (Herat), Gau 
S'ugMIm (Sogdium^ Samarkand) and Qiirmm (Khowaresmia)* 

He brings light to all the se?.en zones, (the whole earth) ; vic- 
tory resounds to the ears of those, who by their knowledge of the 
appropriate prayers and rites continuously worship him with 
sacrifices (Vss. 13-16).*’ 

He protects those who do not break their promises from dis- 
tress and misery ; but inflicts severe punishments upon those 
who sin against him by lying, and promise breaking ; he makes 
their arms and feet lame, their eves blind, their ears deaf 
(forse 23). The same idea , is embodied in tli© little song, 
which forms the 11th section (Vss. 47-49). The verses consist 

■ of 8 syllables. I shall give here a specimen. 

ia,t ■ yat A!iihT$ framzaUi I mi , ' ■ haimym kkfvt&hffiiih 
Yhen , wbea iriitlira ' drives ' j ia / tbe two armies ready for a battle 
mi k%m,-yant aragmaoyo , | aTitare dahkypiptnidne 

against (escb other) they encounter in two battle lines , in order for the country to fight 
a&hra nar^m mithro-druj%m I gau> darezoyHti 

then of the men who break promise j away the hand he binds 

pmH dauma mrayeiti etc. 

round the face he covers etc. 

i. e. At the time of a battle taking place between two hostile 
armies, and both being arrayed in battle lines against each other, 

' in order to fight for a country, Mithra drives in his carriage to Y 
the battle field,, and punishes ail those who were forn^erly sin-' 
ning against him by breaking promises ; he causes the one to be 
made prisoners, and dooms others to loose their eyes, or their 
feet, or ears. 

■ yise residence of this mighty abgel, the punisher of rascals 

■ 4iii ‘ssc^fidrels, is on the ppantain Mm4-h€rma%ii (Alborj) 
‘‘Ivliefl’Aliuramazda himself Mil'' built a palace for him, where is 

no night, no darkness, no cold" winds, no heat, no smoke, no 
putrifactioB, no fogs,” which is the model of an Iranian paradise 
(Vers. 50). 

^ All the devils (devas) flee from- him when he, as the ruler of 
'•Alib whole earth, drives in Miscarriage on Irer right side. On 

the angel ruling mm 

• ; ' ■ * Not; to be aseertajaed. 
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tlse wliole of the divine service, and by Rashnn ramia (Raslinii 
rast), the angel of justice, and the spirits of the waters, trees 
etc, (100-101). , 

In verse 104 inention is made of the eastern and western 
Hindoos Qiindvo = sindhavas i. e. the (seven) rivers in the 
Yedas, the ancient name of India). - . 

Ahuramazda paid his respects to him. He drives out from 
paradise (garSdemdna) in a splendid carriage, drawn by four 
white horses. He carries with him weapons of all kinds for 
tlie destruction of the devas ; among them is the vazra"^ the 
most powerful. 

19.— SEROSH HADOKHT AND RASHNU YASHTS. 

The first, which is now particularly used at the time of initi- 
ating priests (chiefly of the lower grade, the Herbads) into their 
office, is dedicated to the angel Sraosha, of whom we have already 
given an account above (seepag. 170-1*72.). I forego, therefore, 
to give an analysis of this Yasht, affording no particular interest. 

In the Eashnu Yasht the angel Rashiu mzista^ i. e. the 
Tightest righteousness, who is believed to preside over tlie eternal 
laws of nature, as well of morality (he corresponds to the 
idea of the Themis among the ancient Greeks), is invoked and 
■^vorshipped. He is everywhere, and represents, to a certain 
extent, the omnipresence of the divine being. He is particularly 
distinguished by firmity and the greatest hatred of disorder and 
immorality of any kind. His devotee, in paying his reverence 
to him by placing different sweet fruits and oil before the sacred 
Are, invokes and praises him wherever he may be, in one of the 
seven zones (Karshvare)^ or in the different places of the 
lake Voiiru Kasha (the ocean surrounding the earth), either 
on the large tree, bearing all kinds of fruits at the same 
time which is planted in its middle, or on its borders, 
or in its depth. He is further praised, may he be on the ends 
of the earth, or on the^celestial mountain Mmd-’herezaUi (Alboq), 

Qun a dab, battle axe in Fm, is identical with vajra I e. thunderbolt in the 
Yedas, where it is ladra’s weapon. 
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■ or oil one of tlie stairs, as diaries’ wain (Ursa major) called 
or tiie water stars^ or Tegetation stars, or on tlie 
moon, or sun, or on tlie liglits wljicli were from beginning 
- ' rmeJm )) , or in Paradise. ■ 

20.— FEAYAEDIN, YASHT. ' 

This Yasht eomprising . 31 cliapiers, which arc dirkletl 
into 158 verses, is the largest of all. It is dedicated to tho 
praise of the Frohars, FmmsM in Zend , (best preserved in the 
name riirmries which is Framrtisk in tlie ancient Persian 
of the cniieifonn inscriptions), which means protector.’* 
These Froliars or proteetors,^^^ who are numberless, are believed 
to be aogels, stationed everywhere by Aluu'ainazda lor keeping 
the good creation in order, preserving it, and guarding it against 
;tlic constant attacks of fiendish powers. Each being of the good 
creation, which is living, or deceased, or stili imhorn, has its 
piwn Fmvashi or guardian angel, who is from beginning. Hence 
-.;’the’y are a Mod of .prototypes,, and may be best compared to 
T?!at(/s ** ideas,” who supposed every thing to have a double 
existence, first in the idea, secondly in the rcality.t Origi- 
nal ly tlm Fravashis represented only the departed souls of the 
ancestors, comparablG to the pUaras i. e. fathers of the Brah- 
mans, and the iWuiies of the Romans. 

In modem Ferniao liaff watang. The word affords a high interest by its idectity 
with tiio ancient Vedic aiKl Grecian names of the same consteilution. The original 
form in the Vedas i.s ril'sha i. e. bear (wbidi is to ho Umnd only oar-e y'n the sos\i:s of 
tista KigveJa, 1, 24, 10.) — Greek arktos. According to .an aecouitc in IIjo ShritapfUlia 
br&hwima2, 1, 2, 4. (second part of the white Vajurveda) yhis nnmewiis clsj-ntgeu af- 
terwards into that of riskagah'^* i. e. the seven Kishis, by winch rmuf^ tin* .stars 

(of Ursa ma|or are ealUnl in the later Tedie fongs (see lligvrida 10, S2,2.. Atharvuveda 
6, 40, 1.) and in the Classical Sanscrit w^ritings.. ' The sounds of Hmha be«r, and 
seer, prophet, were so near to one another that’ at the time, when t'fiey emnmemyd to 
deify thopo groat founders of Brahmanism, nothing was more iralurul than to assig^i tn 
them a place on the sky and make them one of the brightest and m<'M beaiuifnl {'onsteila' 
tions, 111 the Iranian languages, however, the old name * tlie seven bears* was faith-’ 
halh- preserved. 

t The ideas are the models (paradeigmata) of every thing existing 5 tlie reaHf,y (or 
according to Fiato non-reality, because only the ideas liave a real esisteiiee according 
to Ids doctiine) being only Imitation thereof. The ideas ure lioburn, eternal, iin isibie, 
impembabie, init their iinitadon, the snbstanees,. are subject to all chanavs. See 
Fariiiemfles pag. d, Steph,, Timeens. 48, c, 52, a. According to xli’istotic? (Meta- 
■| ^ physics 1,9,2.) ' Plato presumed as many ideas” as things really existed. Suck 
deleetial or invisible prototypes of feeTOstrial things axe menti’craed In the Bible also. 
‘See Bpifet. to the Hebrews 9,28. Bxod. ^,9. AO. 
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(1-7.) Aliurainazda spoke to Zaratlmstra Spitama: To thee 
alone I shall tell the powei* and strength, beaut)^, iisefiiliiess and 
happiness of the good guardian angels, flie strong victorious, 
rigliteous Zarathustra Spitama ! howThey come to help mo [how 
they give me assistance]. By means of their splendour and beauty 
I uphold the sky which is shining so beautifully, and which 
touches and surrounds this eartlr^ ; it resembles a bird which is 
ordered by God io stand still there ; it is high as a tree, wide 
stretched, iron bodied, having its own light in the tliree worlds 
(thrism) ; on which (the sky) Ah uramazda together with Mitlira, 
Rashiiu and Spenta Annaiti puts a garment decked with stars, 
and made by God imsuch a way that nobody can see the ends 
of its parts. 

By means of their splendour and beauty, I uphold the 
high strong AnS^hitS (the celestial water) with bridges, the 
salutary, who drives away the devils, who has the true 
belief, and is to be worshipped in the world, and to bo 
praised in the world ; the good, who is furthering life, the good 
who is increasing wealth, the good, ^Yho is increasing property, 
the good, wdio makes thrive the fields, the good, who makes 
thrive the countries ; who purifies the seeds of all males, 
who purifies the wombs of all females to , make them fit 
for conception, who makes all the pregnant females bearing 
fine ofispring, who, at the riglit time, provides females with milk. 
The praised, far renowned,, who is as large as all the 
waters which flow over the earth, who, with might, is running 
from celestial heights into the lake Vouru Kasha. Ail bor- 
ders of it are then overflowing from its very centre, when those 
waters fall into it, when the high strong AnShitS 
is pouring tliem forth into their, channels. She has a 
thousand springs, a thousand channels ; each of these springs 

■2:' would be according to Sanscrit, the 1st pers. dual, but this u leaning does 

uot agree with the sftucture of the sentence } it • is eyidently put h)i\hmaitlva 
* it is for both/ ' 
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and eacii of tliese eliHiiiiels is of tlie eirciiit of a forty days' 
journey for a well-mounted messenger*. 

f 1 L) By means of tlieir splendour and beauty, I iipbokl, Zara- 
tlinstra ! in tli© pregiiaiifc females the emhryoes alive, to be formed 
out of a formless iiiianimated mass, to obtain a living soiib bones, 
form, consistency, growth of the faculty of walking and speaking. 
(12.) When the strong guardian angels of the good would not give 
me assistance, then cattle and men, the two best of the liimdreci 
classes of beings, would no longer exist for me ; then would 
commence the devil’s power, the deviFs reign, the whole living 
creation would belong ta the devil. (13.) Between earth and 
heaven may the devilish spirit take up his residence [between 
earth and heaven the devil may reside] ; but lie (the devil) 
will ^iiot b© able to destroy entirely the influence of the holy spirit 

(14.) ' By means of tlieir splendour and beauty, the w'aters are 
flowing straight forward in inexhaustible sources ; by means of 
their splendour and beauty, trees grow out of the earth, by means 
of tlieir splendour and beauty, the winds blow carrying with them 
vapours from inexhaustible sources. 

(15.) By means of their splendour and beauty, the females 
are getting with children, by means of their splendour and 
beauty, they produce good offspring ; by means of their splendour 
and beauty, there will be descendants. 

(16.) By means of their splendour and beauty, that ingenuous 
man (Zaratimstra), who spoke so good words, who was the source 
of wisdom, who, before Gotama'**' had such an intercourse vjith Gcd 
■(obtained revelation), was born. By means of their splendour 
and beauty, the sun goes on his .paths ; by means of their 
splendour and beauty, the moon goes on her paths ; by means of 
their splendour and beauty, stars go on their paths. 

(I?*) These guardian angels of the good give great assistaiics 
in great battles (to be fought against the devilish empire). The 

* Gmtma (in the original) is tbe proper name of Bnciciha, the fmniev of Bini- 

Aaifto. Its Sitosscht form is g4uimm* ''Iliat BaMMsm was spreaci at Balkli Is well 
- Imm. ■ ' . . ■ 
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guardian angels of the good amongst th« believers in the old 
religion (the Deva religion), or those of the prophets {SoshjaMo 
Sosiosli) to come, for making perpetuation of life, are the 
strongest of all ; then the guardian angels of the living good 
men are stronger than those of the dead, 

(18,) When a man living, who is the ruler over all the estates 
of a country, supports well the guardian angels of the good, then 
each of his dominions will be well populated [who supports well 
your good friend (the sun mitlira) with his far extended domi« 
nioiis and the probity which is protecting and sheltering 
estates], 

(19,) Thus I tell thee, holy Spitama ! the power, strength, 
beauty, support and delight of the strong victorious guardian 
angels of the good, how they come to assist me [how the strong 
guardian angels of the good bring me assistance], 

(20.) Ahuramazda spoke to Zarathustra Spitama : When in 
this world, Zarathustra Spitama! thou hast to pass mischief 
bringing, bad, baneful ways and thy life is threatened, then shalt 
thou recite these words [then shalt thou speak these victorious 
words, Zarathustra !] ; 

(21.) I praise, invoke, and extol the good strong holy guardian 
angels of the good. We praise those who are in the houses, 
those who are in the villages, those who are in the towns, 
those who are in the countries, those who are in the Zoro- 
astrian communities, those of the living good, those of the 
dead good men, those of the coming good men, all those in- 
voked* in countries where invocation is practised. (22.) Who 
uphold heaven, who uphold water, who uphold earth, who uphold 
nature, etc. 

(49-53). We worship the religious men’s good strong holy 
guardian angels who come to the village in the season, called 
Hamaspathmaeda. Then they roam there at large (haunt) 
during ten nights, wishing to learn, what assistance they might 
obtain, saying : wlfo will praise us ? who will worship tis 2 who 
will adore ns ? who pray M ns ? Who satisfies tis with milk and 
clothes in his hand, with a prayer for purity ? whom of us wiH 
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lie call here ? whose s^iil is to worship you ? To whom will he 
give that offering in order to enjoy imperisliahle food for ever ? 
(quotation from Yencl 2.) 

Then who worships them with milk in his hand and with 
clothes and the prayer for purity, upon him the pleased (witli 
this sacrifice), favourable, not-hurting, strong guardian angels of 
the religious men, bestow blessings. In this house (where dliey 
are worshipped in such a way), there will be abiiiidance of cows 
and of men (posterity) ; there will be a c|iiickly running liorse and 
a w'eli fastened carriage ; there will be to be found a prudent ivuin 
who wiil worship us m fuian with milk and clothes in his hand 
and with the prayer for purity. 

(82-84.) We worship the good, strong, holy guardian angels 
of the goods those of the immortal saints (Ameslia SpeStas), 
the rulers with their watchful ej^'es, the high powerful, swift, llie 
living ones, of everlastiog truth. All seven are of the same mind, 
speak the same words, perforin the same actions ■ [Paze^s^I) : they 
the same mind, ’ the same words, the same action and 
the same master and ruler, the Creator Aliiiramazda] . One 
looks into the soul of the other, considering about good 
thoughts, considering about good w^orcls, considering about good 
deeds, considering about the best life that the prayer may go 
up to their brightly shining paths. 

(85.) We worship the good strong holy guardian angels, 
that of the blazing, holy, penetrating fire, and that ofSraosha, the 
true, swift, self-speaking, swiftly running, the living, and that of 
NairyO^aiilia (an angel). (86.) That of the rightest riglitcoiis-^ 
ness (Raslmu lazista), that of Mithra with his far extended 
dominions, that of the holy word (Manthra Spenta), that of the 
day, that of water, that of earth, that of the trees, that of nature, 
that of existence, tliat of the two pure worlds (visible and 
invisible, earllily and spiritual). , 

(87*) We worship the guardian angel of GayS-marathan 
(Gayomard, Eayomors, the Adam or Mama of the Iranians), 
who first listened to Ahiiramazda’s thoughts and sayings ; out 
of whose body lie (Alitiramazda), formed the central mass 
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of tlie Arian countries, the surface of the Arian 

countries. 

(88-94.) We ^yorsilip the rule and the guardian angel of 
Zarathiistra Spitama, yvho first thought good thoughts, who first 
spoke good words, who first performed good actions, who was the 
first priest, the first warrior, the first cultivator of soil, the first 
prophet, the first, who was inspired, the first, who has given to 
mankind nature and reality and word, and hearing of word, and 
wealth and all good things, created by Mazda which embellish 
reality (existence). Who first made turning the wheel among 
gods and menf, who first was praising the purity of the living 
creation, and destroying the idolatry, who confessed the Zara- 
tlmstrian belief in Aluiraraazda, the religion of the living god given 
against the devils. Who first spoke the word being directed 
against the devilsf, being the religion of the living God in the 
animated creation, who first promulgated the word being directed 
against the devas, being the religion of the living God in the 
animated creation ; who first spoke the whole of what is given 
by the devas, and wliat is neither holy nor to be worshipped (it is 
profiine), that is the strong blessed old belief of the countries (the 
ante Zoroastrian Beva-religion).§ Through whom the whole true 
and revealed word was heard, which is the life and guidance of the 
world, the praises of truth which is the greatest, best, and most ex- 
cellent, the conversation consisting of different Chapters about the 
best religion. Whom all Amesha spentas together with the Sun 
worship with their sincere intellect in the mind, instigated, by ar- 
dent devotion (that is, with all their heart) as the life and master 
of tlie vrorld, as praiser of the greatest, best and most useful truth, 
as the promulgator of the best faith of the sincere men. Through 
his knowledge and speech the waters and trees become desirous of 
growing; through his knowledge and speech all beings, created 

Compare the Grecian appellation of Delphi : OmphaU navel of the earth i. ©« 

t?entre. 

t This is a Bucldhistic expression, meanin,^ “establish and pittpagato the good 
religion.” * 

J That is to say : the whole TendiM. , 

§ That means : Zarathnstra as the originator of all religions thoughts of thoso 
current after, as well as of those current before his time. 
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bj the holj Spirit, are uttering words of happiness. To our 
welfare the lire priest faifZjm-Mj Zaratlmstra Spitama has been 
born, he brought for ns sacrifices and was spreading the liolj 
twigs. Tims comes forth from the waters (i. e. from its source) 
the good creed of the believers in Ahuraniazda, ’Spreading over the ' 
whole earth. (95.) There the Triend of waters (sun), riding 
over far extended dominions, produced al! virtues of the countries 
by their means and makes them play wlien overflowing ; tlien the 
son of waters, the strong fire, produced all virtues of countries and 
appeases them when overflowing. I 

We worship the virtue and the guardian angel of Maidhyo — * 
maioiiha, the disposer good faith, who first heard Zara- 

thustra’s speech and sayings. 

(99.) We worship the guardian angel of Kavi Yistaspa who 
speaks Ids own verses (such as made by him), the bold, attacker 
of the devils, the believer in Aluira wdio defiled,''^ for tlie benefit 
of the good creation, the fiice of the devil and the witches [who 
cleft the face of the devil and the wdtches, that is to say : who 
was the arm and support of the Zoroastrian belief in the living 
god] ; who carried away from the Hunusf the standard [which 
was tied] and deposited it in the impregnable fortress Maidh- 
ySishSdiia, shielding cattle and fields [favourable to cattle and 
^ fields]. 

(104.) We worship the guardian angel of Huskyaothna, son 
ofFrashaostra, timfc of Qadaeoa, son of Frashaostra, that of Ilaa- 
ghaurvat, son of JSmfigpa, that of Yareshan, son of Hanghaurvat, 
that of Yohu-nemaiih, son of Av3;raostra, to ward oil the mischief 
done by the nightmares, by 'the .ghosts disguised as black- 
coloured animals, by the demons and by the witches. 

(105.) We ’ worship the guardian , 'angel of Shimezhi, 
the reciter of spells, the Harbad, who slew most of the 
Ushaghanas, who polluted the bodies and disturbed purity, 

* Tlie^words from i{6 druja. to m<gimMcha contain fmgmonte of an olt.1 epic song In 
JiOHOT of Kzxih Vi^ihispa with some interpolations. Tiie meter is the Shioka. 

■ -f This nation is mentioned hr the name Bunds in Indiaif writings also, see Vhfmu 
' tmcs!ate<l byl-L H. Wilson pag. 177. 194. They ware hostile to the Iranians 

with,. They. w,hi,te 

^ wW wew once the temr of Entope. ... 
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who were irreligious, acknowledging neifcha' the principle of life, 
nor its masterjwlio were charmers, frustrating the help of the guar- 
dian angels to resist the hostilities which were crushing the good. 

(129.) We worship the guardian angel of Actvat-ereto who 
is called the victorious Soshyans* He is called Sosliyans (Sosiosh), 
for he condMcesfpdvayat) to the welfare of the whole animated crea-* 
tion. He is called A§vat-ereto, for he is keeping up the animated 
creation, guarding it against destruction, chiefly against the des- 
truction, caused by the two legged demon Drukhs (personifieation 
of destruction), caused by the hatred of ihe devils f who annihilate 
the good things. 

2i.— BEHRAM AND EAM-YASHT3. 

The Behrain Yasht is devoted to the angel JBeliram, The , ^ ^ 
original form of the name is Verethraghna which means ** killer of \ 
enemies,” i, e. conqueror, and is to be identified with Indra’s name 
YriiraM to be found in the Vedas. He is the giver of victory, 
and appears personally before his devotee in different forms 
which he may like to assume. He appears in the shape of a 
wind, in that of a cow, in that of a horse, in that of a camel, in 
that of a boar (vardza = S. vardha)^ in that of a boy aged 15 
years, in that of a warrior, etc. Zarathustra worshipped him ; 
lie was rewarded by the angel with strength in his arms and 
firmity of his whole body. 

Zarathustra, asking once Aliuraniazda, in what way the angel 
Behram should be worshipped, is answered in the following 
manner : the Arian countries (i. e. their inhabitants, the 
Iranians, ancestors of the Parsees), shall consecrate water (called 
Zaothra), spread the sacred twigs, called Bavsom, and kill an 
animal of a reddish or yellowish colour, the flesh of which is to 
be dressed. Of this Behram s meal, which is prepared up to 
this day occasionally, neither a criminal nor a whore, tier an 
infidel, who is an enemy of the Zoroastrian religion, is allowed to 
eat any thing. Slioakl that happen, then the Arian countries 
will be visited by plagues and devastated by incursions of hostile 
armies. 

■ 
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The Ram-Yaslit is devoted to the angel Ram, is, how- 
ever, never mentioned by this name in it, hut called 
'U^arSMifyS i. e. the wind whose business is above (in the sky), 
the celestial breath, or simply invoked by the names of Ajyd^ i. 
who is far, remote and Baghaf L e. fortune. He is described 
as being everywhere (on all sides), and as primary cause (AJchsti) 
of the whole universe. From these remarks we may gather that 
he represents that very fine and sublime substance which is 
called ether and to the Indian philosophers known as dhdg.a. 

He was worshipped by Ahuramazda and the great heroes and 
sages of antiquity, such as H^aoshyanh, Talchrna (Tahhnuras)^ 
Yima. Old maids beg him for a husband. 

In the last (eleventh) section his manifold names are explained. 
Vaym is there traced to the root to go/* penetrate, and to va 
** both/* and explained by ‘‘ I go to both creatures, thoseof the 
white, and those of the black Spirit/* By this and other names 
he is to be invoked at the time of worship. He has then the 
power of defeating hostile armies. 

22.— DIN AND ASHI YASHTS. 

In the Din Yaslit the daena mhdayagnis or the Zoroastrian 
religion is invoked like an angel. She was, of course, pre-emi- 
nently worshipped by Zarathustra. The way in which he invoked 
her, is described in a little song, commencing as follows : 

Rise from thy place ! go out from thy house ! thou wisdom ! 
created by Mazda, which is the lightest ; if tliou art in the 
front (of the house), put up with me, if thou art behind it, 
return to me ! 

Ashi is a female angel whom the Desturs at present compare 
with Lalcshmi^ the Hindu goddess of wealth. But the Yaslit, 
devoted to her, does not countenance this opinion. Her full name 
is AsMs vaniilii (now corrupted to Ashisheng), which means 

the good truth.” She is called a daughter of Ahuramazda, and 

^ There is, no doubt, the name seems to be, connected with the Tedic god the 
wind, the original long d haying been shortened to 05. 

t See the first paragraph of the fourth Essay. ■■ 
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a sister of tlie Amesha Spentas or archangels. She makes con- 
tinue the wisdom of all prophets and inspires them in their turn 
with the heavenly (lit. original) wisdom. She comes to help all 
that invoke her from far and nigh. The ancient heroes and 
sages, Yima, ThraStaona, Zarathustra, KavS Visttspa, etc. 
worshipped her and to all she granted what they were praying 
for, such as wealth, victory, children. 

23.— ASHTAD, ZEMYAD AND VANANT YASHTS. 

The name Ashtdd which is to be traced to the Zend word 
Arstcit^ i. e. lieight, does not occur in the Yasht bearing this 
name. The brightness of the Arian countries, i. e. their riches 
and wealth in trees, cows, sheep, and all other things of the good 
creation, which are the most effective means for destroying the 
works of the devils, and for preserving every thing in its original 
purity, and the Aslii vmwM henzaiii^ i. e. the good high truth, are 
invoked here. The brightness {cicmno) being chiefiy the subject 
of the Zemytd- Yasht, and the Ashi Vaniihi that of the preceding 
Ashi-Yasht, we cannot ascribe any independent value to this 
AshtSd Yasht, which is only an appendage to both these other 
Yashts. The name Ashtdd, by which the Desturs understand the 
height of mountains, was given to this short chapter only for 
distinguishing it by a separate name from the two other 
Yashts. 

The name Zamycid refers to the earth. She is not directly 
invoked in this Yasht which is chiefly devoted to the praise of 
the ‘ brightness* {cj[aren6) above mentioned. Its first section, 
which describes the origin of all mountains out of the heart of 
the central and primeval mountain Alborz {Sard herezaiii)^^ 
stands separate. Several names of mountains are particularly 
mentioned, f such as UsMihdo (Creator of light), Ushi-daremm 

^ Here we find the peculiar form ** haraiti bares^* in which huraiti is an abstract 
noLiHi meaning “ mountain range,” and bafes^ harez (in the Vedas brihas)** elevated, 
high.” Its heart (zaredhoj^ is here regarded a separate mountaiu, surrounded by its 
vast mountain ranges. 

t To express the word “ mountain” we .find here two words used ; ffairl and 
pmrvata wduch both are to be found in Sanscrit also {giri and parmta). 
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(district of light) etc. ^ The number of all mountains is said to 
be 2244 

In the following sections of this Yasht we find always invoked 
** the mighty brightness which was peculiar to the Kavis (the 
eliiefs of die Iranian community in ancient times, chiefly before 
Zoroaster)/* Ahuranmzda produced it at the time of creating 
all that is good, bright, shining and propagates life. It attached 
itself generally to one of the great heroes of antiquity, such as 
Thraetaoiia, Yima, etc. and enabled him to achieve great feats. 
This heavenly briglitness is essential for causing the dead to rise 
at the end of the world. On this resurrection of the dead, which 
is a genuine Zoroastrian doctrine, we find in this Yasht two very 
interesting passages wdiich are almost identical (19, 11. 12. and 
89- 90. West.). I give here a translation of the second. 

, ** This splendour attached itself to the hero who is to rise out 
of the numhertii prophets (called and to his companions, 
in order to make the life everlasting, undecaying, imperishable, 
imputrescible, incorruptible, for ever existing, for ever vigorous, 
full of power, at the time, when the dead will rise again, and 
imperishableiiess of life will exist, making the life lasting by itself 
(withoutTurther support). All the world will remain for eternity 
in. the state of purity ; the devil will disappear from all those 
places whence he used to attack the religious men in order to kill 
(them) ; and all his brood and creatures will be doomed to 
destruction/* 

The Vauant-YasU is a very small prayer addressed to the 
star Vanant by which the Desturs understand tlie milky way 
.{Rah’-iSeshdii in Persian), to kill all disturbers of the good 
creation. This star is said to stand in a straight line over Hcdl 
in order to frighten the devils*. 

24~TW0 YASHT FRAGMENTS. AFRIN 
PAIGHAMBAR ZARTUSHT. VISTAS? YASHT. 

These four pieces conclude the collection of all the Yashts 
' extant in Westei*gaarci*s edition. 

’ # Tlie DeatiiM nm of opialon* tfiat tliis star in tlio weapon, (mra) wbict is co«sta«tlf 
aimed Isy'Mithra at tfee head of tlie-deya^, as k stated h% th« Kluiralrid Yaslit. 
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In the first, the praise of Ashem or tri?,th, is recommended by 
Ahuramazda to Zarathiistra as one of the most meritorious works. 
By this praise we can understand only the recital of the celebrated 
prayer : Ashem vohu. The larger or smaller amount of merit, 
resulting from repeating this prayer depends on the time and 
occasion when it is done. Thus, for instance, the merit is by 
fill greater, if the praise is made at night than at day time. 

The second fragment treats of the fate of the soul immediately 
after death. If a religious man dies, then his soul sits for three 
nights on the top of his head reciting the GMia ustavaiti (see 
above), which keeps the poor soul in the same condition as she 
was when living in her body. After the third night has passed 
away, at daybreak, the soul of the religious man is touched by 
an odorous wind waving over trees. This wind which comes from 
a southern direction, and whose scent and odour is superior to that 
of any other wind, blows upon her to carry her up. Then the 
owm good thoughts of the religious man’s soul assume the shape 
of a beautiful girl, of the age of fifteen years, who appears before 
him. The soul questioning her who she is, and whence she 
comes-, is answ^ered : I am the good mind, the good “word and the 
good deed, thy own religion, which was in thy own body. The soul 
then is advised by her genius, appearing in the shape of that girl, 
to take rest beneath the trees of the beautiful grove (to which 
that wind had carried her up), to recite there the sacred prayers, 
to worship Ahuramazda, etc. After having been sitting there 
for some time, the soul begins to walk forward. The first step 
brings her to the paradise, called “ good thought,” the second 
to that of the good \Yord,” the third to that of the good 
deed,” and the fourth to the “ stars without beginning.” Then 
having arrived before the throne of Ahuramazda, the sou! is 
asked by him : whence dost tlioii come, and how didst thou 
come from the earthly to the spiritual life, from the perish- 
ableness to the Imperishableness ? The soul of the pure reli- 
gious man and tiia| of the pure religions woman enjoy then the 
most splendid meals which shine like- gold. 

The soul of the wicked, irreligious man, is silting for three nights 
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on her head alsoj and r^?cltlng the prayer ; to what country shall 
I go, where shall I find shelter ? (Ys. 46, L see pag. 155). After 
the third night, at daybreak, a wind which blows from a northern 
'direction, and carries with it a had smell, takes her off. She 
passes then through the same places as the soul of the religious 
man. After having passed them, she arri\’'es at the region of the 

darkness without beginning.” AngrS mainyus, the devil, 
questions her about her way and announces her that she has 
to enjoy in future only poisoned meals. This is the fate of the 
wicked man, and of the whore.” 

The Aferin Faigliamhar-Zartiishl contains the blessing, by 
which the Highpriest (Zaratlmstra) of the Iranians used to bless 
a Governor or King. It is said to have been given by Zarathustra 
Spitama to his royal friend Kavi Vistaspa. The Highpriest 
wishes the King to have children, to be as victorious as the hero 
Keridun, as brilliant as Kai Kavus, as radiant as the sun, as 
shining as the moon, as just as the angel of Justice himself, as 
free from, disease and death as Kai Khosru. Hereafter he 
(the blessed) may enjoy the happy life of the blessed in the 
land of light and splendour. The blessing concludes by the 
words so it shall happen**' as I bless you.” 

The VuiasjJ Tasld^ the first chapter of which is identical 
with the preceding piece, is in grammatical respect so enormously 
corrupted that I refrain from giving here a statement of its 
contents which do not appear to afford any particular interest. 
The whole composition seems to be of a comparatively late 
date. 

■25.~SMALLER. PIECES <NYAYISH, AFRIGAXS, • 
GAIIS, SIROZAH). 

These pieces, which are comparatively very small, contain the 
most common prayers used by the Farsees now-a-days ; but 
offer, as to their contents, which all are taken from the uthor 
more genuine parts of the Zend-Avesta, chieily from Yasiia and 

^ Atha iu ZeaUi tMs plirase eon'^spoaUs to'oai* mmu at tlie cm! of pKiver^* 

aadMwings, - . ' ■, 
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tlie Yaslit, no particular interest neither for the history of Zend 
literature, nor for the Parsee religion. 

The five Nijdyish or praises, are devoted^to the Sun (Khurslied), 
and the angel of the sun (Mihir, Mithra), the Moon(?BaA), Water 
(AbS;!!), and Fire. The prayer addressed to the Sun and Mithra,, 
are to be repeated thrice every day by every pious Parsee. Its 
neglect prevents the soul from passing the bridge Chinvat after 
death. Thrice every month the praise, addressed to the moon, 
is absolutely necessary. The repetition of the praise of the 
water or fire is meritorious, but not as indispensable as that of 
the three other NysAvishs. 

Afrigms are blessings which are to be recited over a meal, 
consistyig of wine, milk, bread, fruits, to which an angel or a 
deceased is invited, in whose honor the meal was prepared. 
After the consecration which only a priest can perform is over, 
the meal then is taken by those who are invited. 

The performance of these Afrigans is required of every pious 
Parsee at certain fixed times during the year*. These are the 
six Gab&nbtrs, each lasting for five days (the six seasons of the 
old year) ; for these the AfrigdU’-Galianhar is intended ; the 
five GStha days (the five last days of the year), during which 
the Afrigdn Qdtlia must be performed, and lastly, the third day 
("Ardibehesht) of the first month (Fravardin') in the year, at 
which the performance of the Afrigdn Bcqnihwm devoted to the 
genius, presiding over the southern directions, who is the guar- 
dian of the paths to Paradise, is enjoined to every Parsee whoso 
soul wants to pass the great bridge Chiiivat after death. 

The fue Qdhs are the prayers which are devoted to the several 
angels, who preside over the five parts, into which day and 
night are divided (see their names and hours page 151). They 
mast be recited every day at their respective times. 

Sirotali i. e. 30 days, is extant in two forms. It is nothing 
but a calendar, an ©numeration of the 30 divine beings, each of 
whom is supposed preside over one of the thirty days of a 
month, and by whose names they are called. It is cliiefly recited 
at the thirtieth day after the death of a man. 


- 26.— TENDIDAD. 

The Yenclulad,* which is the code of the religious^ civil and 
criminal laws of the ancient Iranians, consists in its present 
state, of twenty “two chapters, commonly called Fargards (exactly 
corresponding to the word 5. e. sections. The style of 

its constituent parts is too different, as to admit of ascribing it 
to one author only. Some parts are evidently very old and 
might be traced to the first centuries subsequent to the prophet ; 
but the larger bulk of the work contains (like the Talmud) too 
minute a description of certain ceremonies and observances as 
to induce a modern critic to trace it to the prophet or even to 
one of his disciples. The Vendidad as a whole (some of its 
parts seem to be lost, chiefly those containing the original texts, 
or the Avesta of the old laws), is apparently the joint work of 
the Zarathustras or Highpriests of the ancient Iranians during 
the period of several centuries. They started from old sayings 
and laws (Avesta), which partially must have descended from 
the prophet himselfif and interpreted them in various ways, 
often contradicting each other. These interpretations, the so 
called Zend, became in the course of time as authoritative as the 
Avesta or the original text of the scripture itself, and in many 
cases, seem to have superseded it. This Zend was then capable 
of further explanation, wliich was less authoritative and went by 
the name PSzencl.’' That we can actually discover these three 
different stages in the present Vendidad, the attentive reader 
will learn from a perusal of the following pages, where I endea- 
voured to separate them from each other as far as possible. 

The Vendidad may as to its contents, be divided into three 
parts. The first (from Fargardl to'' 3) isonly inirodiictory, and 
formed very likely part of a very ancient ' historical or legendary 
work of a similar kind as the ShShnfimali. It contains an 
enumeration of sixteen Arian countries,. over which the Zoroas- 
trian religion was spread (cli. 1.), the legends of King Yiina 
(cli. 2.), and strong recommendations of agriculture as the most 

® See t|ie explanation of the name 81., - , 

t Compare for instanfe Vend 4 with Ym* 4§, 155.) 
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useful and ineritorioiis work (ch, 3.). l^ie second part (from 
chap. 4-17), forming the groundwork of Vendidad, treats of laws, 
ceremonies and observances, without keeping to a strict order. 
The third part (from 18-22.) is apparently an appendix treating 
of various subjects. 

Of the first or opening chapter of the Yendidad, I published 
formerly a translation and explanation which is translated into 
English and incorporated to the third volume of Bunsen’s work 
** Egypt’s place in Universal History.” I shall notice here only 
one passage of it which is a striking proof of the existence of 
interpretations (Zend) of original texts to be found in the 
present Yendidad, In the 4tli verse is said, that there were 
ten months winter, and two months summer in Airyana YSejS” 
(i. e. the pure Iran, the Iranian home, the Paradise). This was 
regarded in later times by some Bighpriests as contradicting the 
perfect and good nature of the earthly paradise, and, therefore, 
changed as follows : ** there are seven summer months and five 
winter months.” This interpretation which upsets the original 
text (Avesta), was, in the course of time, added to the text, and 
forms now part of the original. 


(A) The Second Chapteb of Yendidad. 
(Yima^ or Jam&liid^ iJie King of the Goldeyi age,) 
Atesta. 


v;#' ' 


L Zarathiistra asked Ahuramaxda : 

Aliuramazda, thou holiest Spirit ! Creator of the estates with 
living beings therein, thou true ! witli what other man didst 
thou, Aliuramazda ! converse first, besides me, who am Zarathus- 
tra (i. e. before me) ? [^Pdssend ; whom didst thou teach the 
Ahurian Zoroastrian faith ?] 

2. Then Aliuramazda told ; with Yima, the happy, of great 
wealth, true Zarathustra ! with him I conversed first among men, 

I who am Ahiiramazda, beside^ thee (i. e. before thee) Zarathustra, 
Pmend : [liim I tagght the Ahurian Zoroastrian faith]. 

........ :..YhenTvSpok 0 ,.:.,EBto..liim, .Zarathustra ! I wh.o,,Bm..Ah..u.ramazda....:........%;....*.^^^^^ 

Be, 0 h^ppy Yima Yivanghana I my promulgator, and bearer of \ 
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the faith (the Zoraastriaii religion). Then he, Yiina, the 
happy, answered me, Zaratimstra:; Neither am I fit nor Icnown 
as promulgator and bearer of the feitlu 
, 4* Then I spoke unto him, Zamthustra ! who am Ahiira- 
mazda : if thou Yhna ! shalt not. he my promulgator and hearer 
of the faith, then wall in and fence my estates ; tlien tlioa shalt 
be the conservator and the herdsman and the protector of my 
estates. 

‘6^ Then he, Yima, the happy, answered me, Zarathnstra ! 
I shall wall in thy estates ; I shall fence thy estates ; I shall be 
the conservator of tliy estates and their herdsman and their pro- 
tector ; in my empire there shall not be cold winds nor heat, nor 
fogs, not ■death. 

6. Zend : Speak that prayer whicdi is against him [we worship 

the Fravashi of the true Yima 'vlvanha] counteracting 

mm created immediately the DSvas^f the depths [theneeforwar4 

; ^ helpless}, tlirougli the evil words spoken by his own tongue,'; he 
v;’se4tltlml 'npon him Yima wherefrom he (Yima) became an 
^'"Aevil^loer. " ■ ’ . ' 

Avesti. 

7. Then I, who am Ahuramazcla, brought forth instruments, 
a golden sword and a goad decorated with gold* Yima is to bear 
the royal dignity ! 

8. Tnen the sway was given to Tima for three hundred win- 
ters (i. e. years). Then the earth was to be- filled with cattle, 
oxen, men, dogs, birds and red blazing fires. Not did find room 

,, ihof^iu' cattle, oxen, and men. 

I Hlade kn^ to Yima: Yima Vivanhana, thou 
&ppjr ; the earth having fallen to thy d'Ot, is tiJ" be filled with 
cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds and red blazing fires.’ 

■” '10. Yima w^ent up towwds the stars when the sun was on 
|i$ way at noon ;f he touched the earth wdth his golden sword ; 

■ s, Angtfi jBaiftjvs, tlie ^eviL Ifl tins a^Uition there is allo^sloa to fe© fall of 
tlkaeprivatiott of his sfilendour knowa to the lat©r legends. 

' ’ i‘r0i$kwa mm mlM mpithwan^ Iwtteg from 10 a. 
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he pierced lior, speaking thus : Become wide, holy earth ! 
increase and burst, 0 producer of cattle and oxen and men ! 

11. Tbeii Yima made the earth extending herself and by 
one third larger, than she .was beforehand ; tliere the cattle and 
oxen and men walk according to their own pleasure [just so as 
it is their pleasure]. 

Zehd. 

I2-15. Then the sway was given to Yima for six hundred 
winters. ’ The following is a mere repetition of 8-11, from : then 
tiie earth was to bo filled till “ Yima made the earth extending 
herself where is added by two parts larger'’ than she was 
beforehand, 

16-1^. Then the sway was given to Yima for nine hundred 
years. The following is a mere repetition of 8-11 ; after Yima 
made the earth extending herself” is added “ by three thirds 
larger” than she was beforehand. 

20. Then Yima established truth during the first thousand 
years'^' for such long a time as the creation of celestial spirits 
remained pure. 

AtBSTA. ' 

21. An assembly was held by Ahuramazda, the creator, with 
the celestial spirits, by him, the renowned in Airyana-vSjfi of 
good qualities. 

ZeHB. V 

An assembly was held by Yima the king, of great wealth, with 
the best men, by him, the renowned in Airjana-vejo of good 
qualities. To this assembly came Ahuramazda, the creator, with 
the celestial spirits, he, the renowned in Airyana-vejo of good 

qualities. ' , 

AYBSTA. 

To ibis assembly came Yima, the king of great wealth, ^ifch 

^ According to the Zendflote developed, after the text of Ayesta was fixed, the world 
h to last for l£000 years ; the original number being only 4,000 ; in the first thousand 
or ja the first three thousand there was the golden age y King Yima was the mler. 
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the best iiien> hej» the renowned iii. Airjana-vejO of good qualities* 
{22.) Aliiiramazda spoke unto . Yima : 0 luippy Yiiisa 
Tivaohana ! upon the world of'anmiated Beings the evils of 
winter wnil conn? and consequently A i%‘ong deadly frost 


Upon the world of aiiirnated , beings the evils of winter will 
come ; consequently inuclr snow) and ica will fail on the highest; 
mountains, on the suiimiit of the 'heights* 

(23.) From three places, ‘Yirna 1 go the cows away, from 
the most baiiefu! place (desert) and -from tlie tops of mountains, 
and from the chaps of valleys, into the well iksteiied cottages. 

■ , : . Ayesta. 

(2’h) Before this winter the country was bearing pasturages ; 

' w^ater overflowed them, after the ice -'had melted aaii tanks were 
formed* There Yima considered About the torld of aiiiiiiafed 
^ \ beifgs to descry a place for Cstlle^^goats, and sheep. ' 

,'p' 'i'l'ISsS*)" 'Then' make this district,' of 'the length of one day's 
j i:. Idufney ; bring thither the seeds, of cattle, oxen, and men, and 
j' dogs and red-blazing fires. 

Zsm 

■' ^ . Then .make this district of the length of one day’s journey on 

;ail.'lhe four sides, to be a dwelling place of men, of the length of 
; ^ one day’s jouniey on all the four skies,, 'to Be a pasturage for 

the cows. 

AWEStA* ■ 

• (26.) There first make the water flowing down the way of ilie 
' a Hathra;, there fix ’marks on a gold-coloured spot 

' 'prmiM with imperistiable food p tlier^ build houses composed of 
mattes and poles and walls and fences. ' 

'' , ZEKD...... . 

(2,Y).. .....Hii tlior B f ID g, . the, seeds of all inales ,,ancl,.,ibiBaIes,,., wiio 

'k are the greatest, best, and finest on, this earth* Tliither briug 
' ‘ _ „|h 0 se^ds of a^inds of cattle which are the "'greatest, best, anti 
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(28.) Tliither brngthe seeds of all treq^ wliicli are tbe liigliest 
and most odoriferous. Tlntlier bring tlie seeds of all kinds of 
food which are the most eatable and odoriferous. Make in the 
whole of the district imperishableness, because these men live in 
these districts. ^ ^ 


,'Aydsta. 

(29.) There shall not be overbearance nor low-spiritedness, 
neither stupidity, nor violence, neither poverty nor doeeitj neither 
puniness nor deformation, neither too large teeth nor bodies 
beyond the usual measure. Nor shall tliere be one of the other 
signs throtigli which men use to become defiled by the evil spirit. 

(30.) In the uppermost part of the country make nine bridges, 
in the middle six, in the undermost three. To the bridges in the 
uppermost part bring the seeds of a thousand men and women, to 
th^se of the middle part, those of six hundred, and lo those of the 
nudermost part, those of three hundred. And round about these 
districts make golden pillars and furnish the wliole on its frontier 
vdth a shiruiing door, having its own light from inside, 

(31.) Then, Yima considered : how shall 1 make the district 
ordered by Ahuramazda ? Then Ahuraniazda spoke unto 
Yima : Thou happy Yima Vivanliana with thy heels -eifeM;; ^ ^5 
this earth, with thy hands, make her asunder like as men now et-* 
tend the earth in cultivating, . 

(33-38.) Then Yima made -the district -(25-30 repeated). 

'Zend.' d'ly; 

(39.) Creator of the fenced estates with living beings tlirein ! 
which then are those lights, 0 true xlhuramazda ! which shine 
there in those districts wliicli Yima lias made ? 

(40.) Then Ahuraniazda answered : Beif-created lights and 
created ones [ Fazei^d : all iinbegotten lights shitio from oiitskle, 
all begotten ones from inside].; oh'ce a year one sees there; slfe;’ ' 
moon ,and sun rising and seltiog. - ■ 

(4L)" And they think a day what is a year. Every, forty 
years a couple, gives birth lo two mm [Pazend : a pair, male and 
■female].' , The same is tlie.case -with the cattle. Those 'mein V' 
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the greatest 


liappiaess in those clistricts which Yiiiia 


enjoy 
lias inaJe* 

(42,) Creator oT the fenced .estates, with the living beings 
therein : who was propagating there in these districts which 
Yiina made, the belief in Almrainazda ? Then Alniraaiazcia 
answered : The bird Karsipta, 0. Zaratluistra Spitama* 

(43,) Creator of the fenced estates with the living beings 
therein : who is their iionrisher and master ? Then Aliurama'^da 
answered : Urratat-riaiA and thou, wdio art Zarathnstra. 


(B) THE THIRD FARGARD, 

(The Moiiims qf Agricnliure Vend 3, 24-33.) 

' (24.)' This eartli is not a place which is to lie long iinculfci* 
vated. She is to be ploughed by the plouglunan, that she 
becomes for tliem (men) a quarter of every good thing. Then 
(if cultivated) becomes pregnant the beautiful woman (eartli), 
who was not getting with child for a" long time. Then all good 
ftings will be produced for them. 

(25.) : If one cultivates this earth, Zarathustra 

Spitama ! with the left arm and the right, and with the right arm 
and the left, then she bears fruit likewise as if a tmnan on a 
bed for cohabitation [Pas : lying on a place"^] sets forth a 
son [or fruit'] 

(26.) If one cultivates this earth, Zarathustra Spitama I with 
the left arm and the right, with the right and the left, then says 
this earth: Oman w'lio cultivatest rue with the left and tlie 
fight, with the right hand and the left : I sjiali, indeed, make 
Imve the countries here ; I- shall come to beat all sorts of 
liourishments [the fields ptodqce plenty of tlieiii as wheat and 
’Id on]- , . _ , 

(28.) If onedoesnot cultivatethis earth, Zarathustra, Spitama ! 


with the left arm and the right, wdth the 


right arm 


and the 


left., then says this earth : 0 thou man, who dost not cultivate me 

: gdins pis^umn^ are aa explanation of tfie ^ older plirase ^ mnimji 
I, place, bwng tliat of wmtuvi and' pfareia forrosponiliag 
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with the left arm and the right, with the riglit arm and the left ; 
29 there thou standst before another man’s door going for food 
[amongst those who beg for it] ; sitting outside, food is brought 
to thee only by drops (in very small quantities), [Paz : they are 
brought to others who have abundance of goods.] 

(30.) P, Creator ; How is the MEzdayacna religion to be 
made growing ? Then Ah lira in azd a replied ; Chiefly by culti- 
vation of barley, 0 Zaratlmstra Spitaina! 

(3L) Who cultivates barley, he cultivates purity ; [lie is 
farthering the Mtzdaya§na religion] ; he makes this MSzdayagna 
religion increase by hundred victorious combats againd the devils^ 
by thousand oiferings, by ten thousand prayer-readings,* 

* Avesta. ^ 

(32.) Wlien barley there is,f f 
^ Then the devils wliistle ; 

When barley is thrashed, 

Then the devils whine ; 

When bailey is ground, 

Then the devils roar ; ^ 

When floor is produced, ; 

Then the devils perish, ; . , 

Zehi). 

There the devils are driven out from the place [Paz : in the 
house where this flour is kept] ; their jaw-bones are then 
burnt by it ; many of them disappear entirely, wh en barley grow^ 
in large quantity. 

(33.) Then may he recite the following verses : 

Ayesta. 

There is no strength in those who do not eat ; 

Neither for keeping up a strong life, 

Nor for hard agricultural works. 

Nor for begetting strong children. 

^ Cultivation ofbar1ej% wlieat, ia equivaknt as far as the destniction oftlieM 
Creation, the duty of every Zoroastrias, is concerned, to 100, 1000, and 10,000 
other meritorious works. 

f The origin^ contains metrical verses, which show even a rhyme. 
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[Ptzciic! : By eating only,-. all liviog beings exist ; witlmt 

eating til ey in list die]. ^ ^ ■ 

(C) THE FOHRTH FARGARD. 

(1.) 'Wliocloes not retrirn any property to tlie owner of the 
properly* is a tlnef of it* taldng it witli force* even if he seize for 
Ilk own only a sinoll fraefcion of tlieir {wJm hare it) 

property, wlilcli lias been agreed iinou tiiere, at day, or at niglit* 

/ZmB. 

(2.) Creator of tlie living beings, tliou pure ! How many siicli 
agreemrnts {3Ilihra) are tliere ? Then AhuramiWAla answered : 
Six, true Zaratkustra! The first is ,made by word ; tlie second 
by oferisg the hand as u pledge the third by depositing the 
Taiiie of a sheep ; the fourtli by depositing the value of an ox, 

, 3* The word makes the first agreement (promise). After 
that, the offering of tlie hand «is a pledge is marked [Paxexh : the 
offering of the hand as a pledge takes place after that among 
friends] •; after that, that of a sheep’s value is marked [that 
agreement of a sheep’s value takes place among friends].; after 
■ that, that of an ox’s value is marked [that agreeineiil of an ox’s 
value takes place among frieiuh] ; after that, that of a man’s 
value is marked [diat agreement . of a man’s value takes jilace 
among friends] ; after that,- that of a land’s value is marketL 
[that agreement of a land’s value takes place among friends]. 

‘ ' Creator of the animated beings, thou true ! What pun* 

ishd'^nt has the breaker of an' agreement, made by a word, to 
undergo ? Then Aliiiramazda answered : he has to pay a fine 
of three hundred pieces afmoneg to the kinsmen of ihe ofmierL 
(The fine varies from 300 to 1000; breaking of the second class 
agreements is fined by 600, that of the thirc| by 700, that of the 
rfpijriJv by 800, that of the fifth by 900, that of the sixth by 1000 
’ bf! atoaement liioney) ,, 
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Avesta. 

( 17 .) When a man rises to murder, that is attempt at mtirder l 
when lie attacks, that is violence ; when he seizes him with an 
evil intention, that is consummation of murder ; at tlie fifth time, 
that he comsu inmates the evil iitteniion^ he is guilty of death. 

What follows from vss. 18 — 42, is Pazend, which is, as to its 
character, completely in accordance with the Pazend of 11-16. 
The Zend, or the old explanation of tliis criminal law, is lost. 
From this P&end m;iy be seen, that the distinctions, made 
regarding the degree of guilt in attempted, or accomplished 
murder, have become in course of time much more numerous. 
In tlie old text or Avesta, as quoted above (4, i7)j there are only 
three degrees distinguished : dgereplem or attempt ; avaoiridem 
or attack ; aredns or consimunation of action. In its Zend or 
Commentary, there were probably more distinctions made and 
the (liferent degrees of punishment mentioned, as we may infer 
from the Zend given to 4,1. In this Avesta only the capital 
punishment is ordered, when tlie “ aredns** lias been committed 
five timcvs. In the Pazend or second commentary there is a 
detailed list of punishments to be fuind consisting of blows with 
a rod or a whip varying from 5 to 200. 

Towards the end of the 4th Fargard (from 44 to 54 West.) 
we have only Avesta, without Zend or Commentary, This 
Avesta, which is certainly very old, and apparently ot various 
co!itents, is, as to its style, very dark and obscure, and is the 
most diffiriilt pasi^ige of the whole Veiulidad. In its beginning, 
there is an ancient law, enjoiaing the greatest friendship and 
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equality auiorig tlie mqinliers of the Zoroastrian Coinmiiiiity* It 
yiinSs as follows : iiien, wlio profess the same (Mazckyasna) 

religion, brotliers or friends* sliouUI be desirous of cibtaiisiiig a 
field, or of maiTviijg a woman, or of acquiring wisdom (kriowkilge), 
tiles shall those who aspire after a fieltl, get ofTerecl this field (to 
own il), and those who aspire after a womim^ they shall get 
offered her in marriage, mil thm^ who aspire after wisdoiiii they 
shall be taught the sacred wordd* 

(D) THE PAiJGARDS 5— la 

From the fifili to the eighth Fargard, we find very minute and 
detailed precepts for the treatment of a dead body, the constriict* 
log of Dakitiims, or towers of silence, the purification of pien or 
tilings brought into contact with a corpse. The idea, pervnding 
the whole, is the utter ifiipnrity.of a dead body, and the utiiiosi 
purity and sacredness of earth, ■■ fire,.; and water. The iiiosi 
impure thing can, therefore, not'' be 'thrown upon 'one of these 
elements* because it would spoil the .good creation 'by increasing 
the' power and infiuence of the daSvas or devils, who take 
possession of a body as soon as a man is deacL It is, therefore* 
to be carried on ihe barren top of a mountain or liiii, placed on 
stones '(or iron plates), and exposed to dogs and viilliires to 
benefit in this way the animals, of the good creation. A mail, 
who tmiclies a dead body, the contagions Impurity of which has 
not been previously cheeked by holding towards the corpse a 
peculiar kind of dog,* is at once visited by a speelrc, represent*- 
ing death itself. This is called drukhs napmi^ e. the destructive 
corruption. To get rid of this annoy a-nce, he is to be sprinkled 
with water on the difFerenI parts of his body* which is described 
with the greatest minuteness in 'the' eighth Fargard. 

In the same Fargard (vss. 73-9'6) there is the preparation of 
the sacred fire described. Fires from, sixteen different places are 

^ He is called'** tlie foar-cyed tlog/* a yellow sfjot on botli Iiis eyelids teirg con* 
sideP€fd sa eyes. He br.s yellow ears, a»d' the coloaroa the otucr |m?t of bis body is 
yellow and To'feJs'eyes -a lilsU of 'Uiagnetk mUmme k 
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raqiiriadj whicli, after lia’^'ing been purifie4 by praying over tlieiBi 
must be brought to one and the same hearth {cixWtdL daily 
BOW Dddgah). Indispensable is the fire, by winch a dead body 
is being burnt. Though it be the most impure of all,^ it is 
believed to have absorbed the fire (electricity) which is in the 
animal l)o<ly. It is called nagupaha"; its obtaining and purifying 
by placing it into a certain number of holes, called haudareza^ 
(in moderii Persian middzah^ a measure), which requiries great 
trouble, is more minutely described than that of the other fires 
(those of dyers, potters, glassworkmen, steelsmiths, bricklayers, 
etc). The collective tire obtained in this way, represents the 
essence of nature, the fluid, pervading the whole earth, the cause 
of all growth, vigour and splendour. Therefore it is regarded 
with such a lugh reverence by the Parsees. 

, In the 9th Fargard there is a very detailed description of the 
great purification ceremony, called Barasimom of 9 jngJits which 
lasts for nine days (or rather nights). It is intended for the 
removal of any ancleauliness whatever, and chiefly undergone 
by priests. The person, who will undergo the ceremony, must 
drink tlie urine of a cow, sit on stones within the compass of 
certain magic circles, and, while moving from one heap of stones 
to another, rub the body with cow urine, then with sand, and, 
lastly, wash it with water. This custom lias descended from the 
most ancient times, where a purifying and healing influence was 
ascribed to the urine, proceeding from such a sacred animal, as 
the cow was to the ancient Arians. 

In the tenth ami eleventh Fargards, there are chiefly 
prayers enumerated, which were believed to have the power 
of removing t!\e impurity caused by the touch of a dead 
body. All theseprayers are to be found in the old Yasna. 

The 12th Fargard treats of the duration of mourning hr the 
different degrees of relationship and the head of a fomity. If 
one dies as a pious righteous man by the law of nature (these 
» 

^ To Burn a dead body, is, aecordbg to tb© s^int of tlie Zoxoastriaa law, oxi® of tbo 
peatosi orimai. 
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are called ifahmm)^ llieti only lialf as miicli lime is required 
as is wanted for tliose %vlni die by llieir own Iiaiids or are 
eseciited (tliese are calieil imm-perdhas)* 

Tlie i3t!i and I4i!i Farganls treat uf dogs and water dogs (iiffm, 
otter) w!iii‘b are not to be badly treatetb wounded® luiitibtctli 
starved or killed. Sltould a man be found guilty of suvh charges* 
be is to be severely piinislied. As a horrible crime is cliiofly 
tlie killing of an otter regarded® whidi aoiriial is believed to 
contain tbe stnils of a thousand male and a thousand female 
d<Jgs. A man® who ccmimits this crime, has to receive ten 
thousand idows with a liorsewhip according to the later inter- 
pretation ; or, lie must kill ten thousand animals of the bad 
creation, as snakes, mice, lizards, frogs, etc, and carry ten thou- 
sand loatls of wijod to the fire etc. * 

III the 15th Fargard various topics are treated : the sins, 
called Peslm-tamis (i. e, such actions which by themselves not 
being considered as luirtfu! or injurious, imiy iiiuler certain 
cireiinistances cause clanmge or injury) ; the crime of killing an 
illegitimate chiht the treaimenl; of pregnanl dogs. 

The wliole 16tli fargard is devoted to the treatment of women 
at the time of their menses. 

In the 1 ?th tliere are precepts given, how to treat nails «and hairs 
which have been cut The devils 'iiiust be prevented from using 
them for doing injury to the good creation. 

The contents of the ISth largard are of a various kind and 
are not conoected with each other. In its first part (1“6), 
Aliiiramazda informs Zanuhustra as to what qualities are 
required to be a true fire-priest (he is called dikmm)^ and how 
distinguish him from mere pretenders to the priestly dignify. 

' All those who wear only the garb of a priest and carry with 
them the sacerdotal implements, such as the cloth, covering the 
iBoutli, the sacred twigs, (Barsom), the instrument for kitlifig 
bad animals (called Mmfytroghm)^ without studying hard day 

’ * *1^0 l&ill sticls a poorereatare i* Shoiild it ^oae, tiw girl 

ioith© sittw, m e^maliy gailty of && mmiet* 
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and tiiglit tlie sacred books, and sending up consfantly tlieir 
prajers to the Ahniglitj (br tbeir couuminity niul tiieniselves, to 
make tlieui after death pass safely that great bridge, which leads 
from this to the other life, are called by Ahuramazda false 
priests wlio do not deserve this name. Then follow some 
questions put by Zaraihnstra to Aluirainazda on different 
topics, the pnifanatiou of the sacred bread or w.e^t la)^ 

tlie services ivmlered by the coc'k {^Paro-dars)^ which bird 
is attached to the great angel Serosh, and awakens men front 
sleep (which was considereil to be tlie work of the devils), 
exhorting tliem to feed tlie fire, to pray, to wasli, to dress 
etc. Between these questions we find inserted a conversation 
which was said to have taken place between the angel Serosli 
and tlfe she devil called Devl-Dntkhs (30-59), regarding lier 
different luisbaiids. Men get married to her by certain impure 
actions. 

(E) THE NINETEENTH FARGARD. 

Fkagment of an old epic song t 
{^The devil's aiieuvpt.^ to frustrate Z iratJmstra s doings 4,6-9.) 

Tlie verses 1-3 are introductory to the ancient song, and 
evidently composed to make better understood the cO!i tents of 
this ancient piece. Here in the introduction is described, how 
Drukhs, one of the evil spirits in Ahrimairs service, came forth 
from the northern regions at her master’s command, to destroy 
Zarathustra. The prophet frustrated ail those attempts to 
ruin him simply by repeating the holiest prayer : Yaikd ahu-- 
vairyo. Druklis, having been thus defeated, told the cnief of 
the evil spirits, AngrSmainyas, ihat it was impossible to do any 
mischief to the prophet. 

Zarathustra perceived these snares laid to him and thought 
about escaping them. This is described witli the very verses of 
an old song, undoubtedly current in the mouth of the Iranian 
people. The song is composed in the heroic meter of the ancient 
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AlitiiSs t!ie Afiustublij wliicli lias gireii rise lo ilie coiboiob 
S ltloka* 

(L) From the nortliern cooBtry (Paz, : from the iiartiiem 
coiintries), x\iigrS lYiaiiiyiis, the deatli-dartiog, the devil of the 
devil% broke forth. Thus spoke the evil knowing AngrS 
inainyiis the death -clartiiig : Driddis (tievi! of destruction and 
father of lies), break fiirth and id!! the pious Zanithiistra. Then 
the Dnikiis Undce forth$ the devil Bditi, die destroyer with the 
intention <if killing him* 

(2.) Zaratluistra recited the prayer Ahiina vnirya ; he invoked 
the good waters of gtKK! quahdes, he confessed the Mazdayo§na 
ftiitli (lielief in Ahiirainazda). Drukhs was shiiu ; the devil 
Bfliiif the destroyer, intending to kill Mm, ran away. 

(3.) Briikhs then spoke to Angro-inainyus : Impostor AngrS 
mainytis ! 1 do not think about doing any harm to Zaratimstra 

' / 'v, I safejoia Itere tbe origimil balW in its", metrkal fom. Tlietranslatjoa is given 

■ . ' ' ftbove. . - 

' ’ 'w " 

k/ ‘ | uka ■ mmimiha 

tba^M'pa'ntari^m | agdm eagta irazMmnS 

Befkctivb. : . , 

m 

F&lii almdi t dmhddmB Ar^gr^ mawym 

Md (I%ma imrceharLuha | mfidum Zaruihm ra. 

(ihi Foin tmhdgpahB } ' ^ puthm haretkryat ^ hacka 

ZdniH apa-gtavamihn | v nuhini tluer>%in mazdayap im 

V'i^ddi ydat'iii yatha vindut | 'VadhaghanG daiJiUpidiis* 

(T) 

Faiti akmdi avashafn f/t> gpiktmj Zamtlmdro 

hi apafrimB vumhlm didh%m mazdagapidm 

MGit mi$ mMmm mi% kiodhapcka wrngym 

. m' 

Fmti &kmM adap^ci I duthiSmB A'^grQ mawyus 
MaM mchii mndki j kM mcha apayagdiii 

M^na z&y^ hukereUhnho j mmm dUim A'^gro nmj^irus^ 

m 

Pmii ahndi amskata j yG pp>iumS 

Mdmmaha tmtindm flmmacha vmdm mtndu-ffaiukim 

Mma Zaym (t$ti mhktmi I ma rmh‘^ 

Ana p(igd*»% I zaga kdmitimnm 

' '4i. dmMa Angra mainji^ . j imhui gpmlG mamm^ 

BdilkM Z^mi mkmmi ' I frudMhm mm&kia ipmd^ 
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Spitama [the brilliant pure Zaratliustra]. JZaratluistra perceived 
by Ills miiid that the evil doing spirits are laying snares to him. 

Song. 

(4) , There arose Zarathustra [Zarathiistra went forward] 
to annihilate all tln>se hostile intentions of the evil spirits, holding 
a shepherd's hook with nine knots in his hand \Z : which areas 
large as a cottage.] The pious Zarathustra was praying to 
Aliuramazda the creator : Wherever thou touciiest this wide 
round far extended earth, recite elficacious prayers to protect from 
ruin PournshSspa’s liouse. 

(5) . Zarathustra informed Angro mainyus ; evil doing A n- 
gro-mainvus ; I shall slay tlie creation produced by the devils, 
I shall sjay the death, I shall slay tlie Pairika KhnEthaili^ for 
whose ilestrmtion ^os\q^\\ will be born out of the water Kagoya 
from the eastern country [from the eastern countries], 

(6) , To him spoke Angr8 mainyus the creator of evils: Do 
not destroy my creations, pious Zarathustra ! Thou art Pouru- 
shSspa’s son, so art thou called by thy mother. Curse tlie good 
belief in Aliuramazda, then thou shalt obtain as much fortune 
as VadhagltanS, the king, 

(7.) To him replied Zarathustra Spitama : I shall not curse 
the good belie! in Aliuramazda, even not, if my life would perish^ 
and my body and soul then become separated. 

(8.) To him spoke Angro mainyus the creator of evils : With 
whose words wilt thou destroy my creations ? with whose words 
wilt thou pollute my creations, what weapons are so well made 
as to be used against my creations, those o( Angro-mainyus ? 

(9.) To him replied Zarathustra Spitama : the Haoma and 
its mortar and dish, and the words pronounced by Ahunainazda are 
Hij best weapons ; with these words shall I destroy, with these 
words shall I pollute thy crealiom. These good weapons, evil- 
knowing Angr8 mainyus 1 were made by Ahiiramazda in the 
boundless time, the immortal holy spirits, the rulers and masters 
of the good creation, 'assisted him in mahing them* 


Probably an idol worshipper iB Kandahar or tliereabotit, 


I ‘ Tss. 2T-S2. 

Thefuie nfihe soul aftet 

27* Creator of the feoeed estates witli living lieiiigs, ihou 
tnw ! Wliafc events wit! be ^Ptizmi : what events will La[)j 3 eii ? 
wlial: events will take plaee ? wliat events will be met with ?] 
when a man gives tip bis soul in tins world of existence ? 

28. Then AluiraiiniaZila repiied : wbeii a man is dead [Pax. 
wlien a man lias departed Ibis life, when tlie ranning evi! doing 
devils make clestriietion 0 / A os /{/''], fcben, after the tin rt! nigbt^ 
at daybreak [when aurora is sliiuing], lie readies Mlthra, rising 
aknn’e the moun tains resplendent of tkelr own spotless lustre 
[Pais, t when sun is rising]. 

29. T!ie devil Vizaresliu by name, 0 Zaratbnstra Spiiaoia ! 
carries the son! tied towards the country of the worshippers of 
the riinniug ' devas.'^ It gfies an the old paibs, the soiii of the 
good mail as well as that of the bad, to the brulgo of the gatherer, 
i}m 'gooil, created ny Aimraimmia, where tiiey ask for her conduct 
mMtsi -Imfifj ill the fenced estates, i. e. world [for -what was 
achieved in the world of existence.] 

(30.) lie, the happy, well formed, swift, tall Serosh, comes 
thither with the dog, with the niiie knotted li<iok, witli cattle, 
with' the twigs of Bar$»mf^ Ue' dismisses the sinful soul 
of the bad into darkness, i. e. Hell ! He meets the souls 
of the good when crossing the cdf'dial wmHutmn HarG bere'zaiti 
(Alborz), ami guides them over the bridge of the gatherer 
[the bridge of the heavc-nly i^pirits]. 

31. The ci/cA Bah-miiu (VoIi*i*maii6) rises from his 
golden tliroue; Bah-uiau speaks thm to the. mni : liow happy that 
you have come here t<i us from, the liiortality tt) the immortality ! 

(32.) The souls of the good go joy fully to Ahuramazila, to tlie 
inimorial saints, to the golden throne, to paradise [die residenee 
of Ahnramazda, of the immortal saints, and uf oiher good spirits]. 

• Til® eoaatry of tlie deva k India. 

f Tiiewj me cl *0 b'e erlo-ndouft for infernal 

Ifttoea en. Tr*- tl«g is re^uiMto to be kolced .**1 by » Mian at the ; t e nliie 

te* btwk ^t^lled geaeiady 'ap^hif Isess^eda! in certMii i’eieaiOBiii and 

&rtnbmtffa liimsalf i« ^tid to haft aiad s.t,''«*^hea-«ttaeh0d by th« avil 
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(Fragment not connected toiih the preceding contents.) 

(33.) The good man is to be made pure after his death ; iliie 
devils then run together and frighten the soul like as a sheep is 
frightened by a wolf. 

(34.) The good assemble, Nairy6-§anha assembles* Say : 
Aliurainazda's weapon is NairyS-gauIia ; invoke thyself Zara- 
thustra ! this creation of Aliurainazda. 

(35.) Zarathustra said unto me that word : I praise tbs 
being-s created by Aliuramazda ; I praise the earth, created by 
Aliuramazda, the water, created by Aliuramazda, the good trees; 

I praise the sea Youru Kasha (i. e. having distant shores, wide, 
large) ; I praise the brightly shining sky, 1 praise the unbegotten 
lights (fixed stars), self created. 

(36.) I praise the best life (paradise) of the good, every 
where resplemlent of its own brilliancy ; I praise the house of songs 
(fferodemdna^ equivalent to BeJmeht or paradise), the residence 
of Ahuramazda, the residence of the immortal saints, the residence 
of the other good ; I praise the bridge Chin vat (bridge of the 
gatherer), created by Aliuramazda, in tlie self-created interme- 
diate world (bet'ween heaven and hell). 

(37-) 1 praise the good fiamo widely shining ; I praise tlie 

strong guanlian angels of the good, all created by Alinra- 
inazda for the benefit of the good creation^ 1 praise Beliram, 
the bearer of splendour created by Ahuramazda; 1 praise the 
shining beautiful star Iir (Tistrya, Mercury), who has the 
body of a cow and gohlen hoofs. 

(38.) I praise the holy songs (the five Gatlits), ruling over 
^i\Q fiue parts of the day, the good ones. I praise the .Umnavaiti 
Gitlia ; I praise the Ustavaiti Gatha ; 1 praise the SpentS- 
niainyus Gfitlia ; 1 praise the Vohu-klishathra GS.tha ; I praise 
the V<abist6istis Gfltha. 

(39.) I prai.se tlie zone (Earshvare, Keslivar) Arezahi and 
Savahi ; I praise the zone Fradadafslni and Vidadafslui ; I praise 
the zone Youru-baresti and Yourn-jaresti ; I praise the zone 
daniratliera, the ’^splendid IlStumat (liilmencl), the brightly 
shining, the beautiful. I praise the good nature ; I praise the 
good science, I praise the lightest science. I praise the beauty 
28 
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of tlia Arian countries^ I praise the beauty vdiicli obtained Yima 
of great weal ill, 

ilie three Ia,st firgards of the Yendldad (20-22) seem to linve 
beloijgcil urifuiimlly to a medical book, [Tliey coiitaiu spells 
for euFiiig 4i*ea«ses9 wliieli re-^^embie very miieh the mantras 'whicli 
arc iutended for the same purpose in the xltharvaveda* Tkrlia 
is said to hare been the first pliysieLin who rdicYed mankind 
from tlm distress and misery caused by ciiscasos. The aiigeb 
pmsiding over the medical art is eailod Airijmmm to whom even 
Ah uraunmla despatches his nm^ssengerAai>//d|*aMJi4 (Nerioscmgli). 

27.~BR1EF SURTJEY OF ZEXD LITERATURE. 

‘ Having eharaeterised and illustrated by select speeii^ums in 
this long chapter, the various branches of the sacred litera- 
ture of the Parsecs, I confine myself here at the encl, to a 
brief suminary and survey of the. whole only. ' ' ■ 

^ Al the' head of the literature there are uncloubtedly. the H?jB 
which we must regard* as the work of Zaratlmstra 
, fSpitama himself, and his disciples, as every one will easily eon- 
fince himself from a careful ■ perusal of the numerous passages, 
translated ah^ve from these collections, and comparing them 
with those communicated from the other parts of the Zend 
Awta. Besides the internal evidence, which is strong and 
convincing enough, there may be some external reasons alleged 
to corroborate the opinion, that these Gutlias contain tlie 
undoiibled teadiirig and sayings of the celebrated Zoroaster 
himself. While the other parts' are nowhere said to be ilia work 
of' Zarathiistra Spitama himself, he k in the Serosh Yaslit 
distinctly and expressly tnent;io,ned as the author of these 
ancient and sacred songs (see pag. 133). Whereas in the other 
works of the Zend Avesta Zarathiistra is spoken of in the third 
person, and even oceasiotmlly invoked like a divine being, in the 
Gitlias he speaks of himself in the first person, and acts tlirougii- 
’ ■’ ,cust m a man who is commissioned by God to perform a great 

.men, siirroiiiided by his 
I^mhostra, preachifig to 


we nmi inm piacea,, among, 
IrliadiiKtvi TlslSspa, JtmSspa.^Bd 
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liis countrymen a new and more pure religion, exhorting them 
to leave idolatry and to worship the living God only. 

The GSitha literature was, in ancient times, certainly not 
confined to these scanty fragments which are now only extant 
There existed, no doubt, a much larger collection of the songs 
and sayings of Zarathiistra Spitama and his disciples, including 
those of the ancient prophets called Soshjanto^ which are now 
and then alluded to in Yasna. Out of this larger collection 
those verses were selected, which were believed to be most effica- 
cious for putting down evil enfluences from the part of the 
hostile devas and their priests (the Brahmans), and for increas- 
ing the welfare of the Zoioastrians ; and these only have been 
preserved. The collection of the G^thas extant now-a-days, 
may be well compared with the Saniaveda, which contains detach- 
ed verses, selected from the Rigveda, intended only for being sung 
at the celebration of the great Soma sacrifices. While the 
Brahmans completely preserved their Rigveda, i. e. the large 
collection entire songs, irrespective of their liturgical application, 
the ancestors of the Parsees, who were apparently more careless of 
their sacred literature, than their Brahmanic brothers, lost it 
entirely. 

Next to the G^tlias in rank stands the ‘‘ Yasna OjF seyen 
Chapters” (see page 161-163). From reasons pointed out 
above, we cannot regard it as a genuine work of Zarathiistra 
Spitama himself. It appears to be the work of one of the earli- 
est successors of the prophet, called in ancient times ZaralJmstm 
or ZaratliUsirSiema (see the 3rd partgraph in the 4th Essay), who, 
deviating somewhat from the high and pure monotheistic principle 
of Spitama, made some concessions to the adherents to the ante- 
Zoroastrian religion by addressing prayers to other beings than 
Almramazda. 

The first part of the Yasna, styled by me above the Younoee 
Yasna is certainly of a far later -date than even the Yasna of 
seven chapters.” T^he High-priests seem to have tried to conci- 
liate the men of the old party {colhd poh^yo-ihaSsJio^ 5^ o. of the 
old creed), who werennwiirmg to leave the ancient poly theistic re- 
ligion, and their time-hallowed rites and ceremonies. The oM: 
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sacrifices were refr^ritiecl^ aad afinptecl to tlie lanre civilized 
mmleoi' life ei tlie Irdiiiusis. Tlie iriloxieaiirjg Shfiui beverage was 
re;’»Lu‘ei! l>y a lariie wliolesome and iiivigurating drink, prepared 
fiadii’ are itaer piaat iliaii the original Soma plant, togeilier wlili 
ilie branches of the pomegranate treej anti wiihoiit afjy process 
of feririeniatioii (simply water is poured over them); bat tli# 
Banie in the Iranian form Iloina’* remained, and some of tlio 
cereiiiouies also, m we shall see in the 4th Ihssay ; llie solemn 
sacriflcia! cakes of the Brahmans (pnrd-^ihpa) were snpersedecl 
liy the sue red bread, called afierwards Dani:id’ New iiivoca^ 
tions, addressed to those divine !)eings, who were occnpyiiig the, 
places of the ancient devas or Gods, Lraiidei! by* Zuraihu^tra 
Spitama as ilie originators of all evil and sin, were cqinposed 
and adapted for the reformeil Soma sacrifice (Hoina ceremony). 
These now prayers form the substance of- tlie younger Ya$iia 
nhich was la represent the fonimlas of tlie Brahmanic Yajiirveihu 

If we compare this younger Yasna with the Gfithas, we find 
contents (irrespective of the diS’erenee of dialect), sitcli 
a vast difference, that it is qdto impossible for a conscientious 
critic to assign them to one author. While in the GSthas we 
never find mentioned neither Homn, Barsom, nor gods, like 
Mithra, AnEhita, nor even the general name for the lieavenly 
/councillors, Amesha spenta ’(Amshashpand), we meet with tlicm 
nearly on every page of the younger Yasna. Here naturally 
the question arises, why has the author of the Gathas, in pro- 
pounding liis new religious doctrines, entirely overlooked those 
things, which were considered in after times as most indispens- 
able implements of the divine service, and disregarded those 
gods and divine beings whose neglect was held afterwards very 
. piiDisiudde ? The only answer is, tfuit he neither believed in 
them, not thought them to be an essential part of the religion. 

On the same line witli the younger Yasna, stands TispjeAB, 

’ OT wfiich see pag. 1T2-T4. It is made hy one of the later 
Pigli-priests for the celebration of tlie Gahai4,>ars. 

Yasna and Yisparad represent ilie Yedas of the Par- 

corresponds ...resactiy to„ .tlie , , Smriiis 

or of cttstom&* obsemiic^^ laws* peaakks, and fines 
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wliicli form tlie groundwork of the so-callucl Dliarma Slitstra., I 
noticed above its difierent constituent parts, froiu wbicli every 
thinking inau will convince himself of the impossibility to 
ascribe the whole to Zaratlmstra Spitama himself. The book 
pretends only to give the conversations, which Zaratlmstra was 
unanimously (even in tlie Gathas) said, to have held with God 
himself, and that there in very ancient times a work, purporting 
to contain these conversations, must have existed, follows un- 
doubtedly from the notice of such a work to be found in 
Visparad and the Vendidad itself (see pag. 135.). 

If we compare Zarathustra's conversations with Ahurainazda, 
as contained in the Gathas, with those, which are reported in the 
Veiuliclad, we find a considerable difference between both. In 
tlie Gfithas, there is never an allusion made to the numerous 
ceremonies and observances, which were deemed absolutely 
necessary for a pious Ormuzd worshipper. Thus, for instance, 
among the questions, put by Zaratlmstra Spitama to Ahuramazda 
in Yasua 44. (see page 149 — 53.), on the true religion, diul its 
keeping, there is not a single one which refers to the treatment of 
the dead body, one of the most important things in times of the 
Yendidad, or to the great purification ceremony (see pag. 211), 
deemed so essential for the welfare of the Iranian Community. 
Very likely Zaratlmstra Spitama himself never gave any direct 
precepts about the customs and usages which might have existed 
already at his time. Had he done so, we should expect him to 
allude to tliem chiefly in tliose verses where he meiitions tlie means 
of checking the evil influence exercised by thedevas (devils) ; but 
all he knows, is : the splendour of the fire, the mighty words, . 
revealed to him by Ahuramazda, and the cultivation of the soil, 
and purity in thought, word and deed.' From his never men- 
tioning those ceremonies undoubtedly follows, that, though he 
might know them, he did not attach much w^eight to keeping 
and observing them. 

On!}’' in one point we find the laws given in the Vendidad 
corroborated by the Gfithas. These are those which refer to the 
sacredness of a promise or contract, called Mithra^ as one may 
learn from comparing Vend. 4 (see pag. 208) with Yas. 46,5 (see 
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pag* 155.)* These seeip to have ■' originated from Zaratliustra 
Spitaina iiimseif, when he called into existence a new religious 
coinmiinity to he foniitled on the prindpio of inviolable friiili ant! 
triitlu 

III careful crinsideratioii of these and other ciri7iini5taiices 
wliicli are poiiilal out above' (pag. 200)» we caiinot regard the 
Temlidad as a work of Zaralliustra Spitama liiniself, but as the 
joint; work of his successors^ the Supreme High-priests of tlio 
Iranian coiiimiiiiity* That the Chief High-priests together with 
the Kings were believed to stand in direct comniunication with 
Aluinimazcla himself and to receive from him answers to their 
questions, we may see distinctly from Yisp. 1,30- (quoted 
above). The Chief Higli-priest is there called ^tarailiiisiraiemd 
which word iiterallj means (iema is- the superlative suffix see 
|Kig. 89) : the greatest Zaratluislra i., e. High-priest. His com- 
municaliopg are held sacred in this passage, and placed on one 
■ '“Tiiw ' with ’ the GMifis. From' this;' drcumstaiice wemay.di's- 
tinctiy ' gather, ^ that works of the , ZaralluistrSteuias, were held 
■ Alt' ancient ' times 'about equally sacred with those of Zani- 
thiistra Spitama himself. If we then consider the Vendidad as 
■ their joint work, compiled during several successive centimes, 
it is not to be wondered at finding it so highly revered by the 
Zoroastriaus up to the present day. 

Of the three stages, which we can discover in the present 
,|t', Yeodidatl, tlie AWBSfA, no doubt, is very ok! and partially 
perhaps traceable to oral sayings descended from the prophet 
himself. Even the Zknb, which makes 'tip by far the larger 
portiaii of the present Yendidad,. . belongs to a very early age 
and. seems to be at least as old as the younger Yasiia. The 
PAZ^Bm is the comparatively youngest, and seems to be more 
of a literary and learned character, than of practical consequence. 

On the Yasiits which correspond partially to the Puraiiic 
lileratura of the Brahmans, see above page. 174' — 193. One may 
dis|inguish in tliem chiefly two ■ classes of works, firstly .songs, 
geconidly .conversations with Ahummasda. 

.llhq^metrka! pieces or songs ' represent the fragments of the 
' 'k 'wgiait'f pic poetry of the Irasiams'-as living ia the moalh of 
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their bards, and are not only to be foiyid in tlie properly so- 
called Yashts, but are scattered through the whole Zend A vesta 
(see Yas. 9.10. Vend. 19.). In the present form, the Yashts 
are evidently, together with those smaller prayers, such as Afrigans, 
Gabs, etc. (see pag. 199.) the most modern pieces of the Zend 
Avesta, and liave not the slightest claim to liave been composed 
by Zarathustra, or even his earliest successors. This kind of 
literature grew up at a time, when the Zoroastrian religion had 
already very much degenerated, and its original monotlieism 
partially given way to the old gods, who liad been stigmatised 
and banished by Zarathustra Spitama, but were afterwards 
transformed into angels. The songs of the bards, which we 
find made use of in the Yashts, may be old and genuine, but, 
strictly speaking, they concern very little the Zoroastrian religion. 
The Zoroastrian conversations with Ahuraraazda, with which we 
meet often in the Yashts, may be the work of later High-priests ; 
but they seem to be entirely strange to all that we know of 
Spitama. 

The tendency of the authors of these Yashts was, to raise 
the dignity of the angels, such as Mitlira, Tistrya, Anfihita, 
etc. to that of Ahuramaisda, with whom they are said even to 
have equal rank (see Yt. 10,1.). Therefore Ahiiramazda him- 
self is called, now and then, their worshipper. Zarathustra is 
reported to have paid them high reverence also, but of all this 
^not the slightest trace can be discovered in his own Gfithts. 
This kind of literature lias, no doubt, largely contributed towards 
the deterioration of the religion founded by Zarathustra Spitama, 
and partially reestEtblisIied what the prophet had endeavoured 
to destroy. 

As to its age, there is happily a certain historical hint 
to be found in the Fravardin Yasht, where mention is made, 
of Gautama {Buddha)^ the founder of the Buddhism, (see 
page 188.). That Buddhism was spread in Bactria at a 
very early time, we know from other sources. Buddha entered 
Kirviina (died) in'" 543 B. 0. Before his lore could spread in 
Bactria, at least 100-200 years must have elapsed since the 
master’s death. Thus we arrive for the Fravardio Yasht (in Ian- 
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gunge aRcl ideas, tliere is no difference between it, and tbe otliers) 
at abostt 350-450 B. C. A, later date^ tlianibis, cannot be reason- 
ably assigoet! to the majority , of ' the Yashts, becau^^e tlie km- 
gunge began to die out already before the commencement of tlio 
Christian eni, and most of the Y’aslits are written in a coni- 
paratively good kmgiuige, without - too maoj grammatical errors 
in wliieli some parts cff the Yendidad so aboiirid. There is 
aiuitlier reason l#k!es, for assigning to t!ie principal Yashts the 
5th century before the Christian era. At that time, as we may 
learn from two inscriptions of the King Artaxerxes Mnemon,"^ 
the worship of Mitlira and xinahita was spreading through all 
the dominions of the Persian Empire, which was not the case at 
the time of Darius Ilystaspes, whenever mentions these deities 
ill his numerous iiiscn|jitions. Tins new form of worslif|.f called 
a new appropriate saco’ed literature forthwith into existence, 
which is .partially preserved in the Yasliis- 

As ki the age of the other older, parts of the Zend A vesta, the 
decision of tliis question is closely connected mih that about the 
time at which Zaratliustra Spitaina himself lived. As we shall see 
: in the 4lli Essay, we cannot place Ins era at a much later date 
than 1,200 B. 0. If we assign this date to the Gathas as the 
work of Zarathustra Spitama and his disciples, then we most fix tlie 
age of the larger portion, the Vendidad at alms, it 900 or 1,000 
and of the younger Yasna at about 7 — ^00. The Pazeml ptulioii 
of the Veuditkui is very likely not older, lliau 500 B. C. and at 
the same time the collection of its different parts might have 
taken place. 

If we date the commencement of the sacred literature of tho 
Pa rsees from 1,200 ih C. and place its close at 41)0 B. Cl, we 
obtain a space of about SOO years, which is, in comparison with 
oilier sacred literature as that of the Jews and Ihalimans 
rather too short, than too long, 

^SaeBcnfeiy; Persisflw Xdinsi?1inf£en'p8g. 67? Korris, siemwr ea tlie Scytide 
' '■ Cif thci Beiiistea ia«i|4ioii r 
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In t\\h Essay I intend to state my views on the origin of the 
Zoroastrian religion,’*' its general character and development as 
far'^as it is to be ascertained from the original Zend texts. 
Having furnished the reader in the previous Essay with a 
translation of a good many passages referring particularly to the 
subject, I can, in reference to them, condense the matter here 
into a few paragr;iphs only. 


L~THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BRAH- 
MANIC AND ZOROASTRIAN RELIGIONS. , 

Before we can discuss properly the question as to the origin 
of the Zoroastrian religion and the time, when its founder 
flourished, certain traces of an originally close connection, which 
the attentive reader of both, the Vedas and the Zend Avesta, 
will readily perceive to exist between the Brahinanic and Zoro- 
astiiaa religions, customs and observances, must be pointed out. 

■ ( a ) Names of Diyine Beings.. 

The most striking feature, in this respect, is the use which we 
find made in both, the Vedas and the Zend Avesta, of the names, 

^ This subject bas been alrea6iy briefiy treated iti my pamphlet : Lectnre on tlie 
origin of the Parse® religio3» delivered oath® first of March 1861, at the United Service 
Institution, and more fully in the Essay appended to my German work on the Gath^s 
(see fol. II, pag. ^1-59). 
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ieva and mum (almrg^ in Zeocl). Deva is in all tlie Vedas 
and in the wlioie Bralimanic literature tlie name of tlic cliviiie 
beings, tiie gods wlio are tlie objects' of ,worsliip form tlie part 
■of tlie Hindoos up to llie present day. In tbe Zend AreslOj from 
Its earliest cloirn to its latest parts, and even in the modern 
Persian literature, lUm (modern Pers. diu) is the general name 
of an evil spirit, a fiend or devil; vidio is inimical to all that 
comes from God and is good. In the confession of faith, as 
recited even up to this day, the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly 
said to be vi-^daei'S u e. against the Devas, opposed to them (see 
Yasna 12 pag. 164.), and one of their most sacred boohs is called 
vl-daem-'Mim (now corrypted to Vendidad) i. e. what is given 
against, or for the removal of, the devas. Tlie devas are the 
■originators of all that is bad, of every impurity, of death, "and are 
eoBStanliy thinking of putting to destruction the fields, trees, 
and the, houses of religious men. The spots, most liked by them,^ 
ate; according 'to the Zoroastrian .notion, those filled most with 
.dirt'anifilth, chiefly the cemeteries which places are, therefore, 

, pbjects^'' of the greatest abominatioa for a true Ormuzd wor- 
shipper. 

■ 'Asum is, in the form Almra^ the first part of AhilJEA:siazba' 
(Hormuzd), the name of God among the Parsees, ind the Zero- 
astrian religion is distinctly called the Ahura religion (see 
'Yasna 12 pag. 164»), in its strict oppo^i|ioii to the Deva religion.- 
But among the Hindus it has assumed a bad meaning, and is 
applied to the bitterest' enemies of their devas (gods), with whom 
they are constantly waging war, and as even Hindu legends 
.acknowledge, not always without success. This is the case 
.throughout the whole Purtnic literature, and goes up as far as 
the later parts of the Vedas ; but, in the earliest parts of life 
Rigvecla Samhitfi, we find this word ** AmnC' used in as good 
and high a sense as w^e find it io the Zend Avesta. The liigliest 
gods, such as Indra (lligveda 1,54,3.),'^ Varana, (1,24,14.), 
.■-Agni {4A5.Vs2,3),Savitar (1,35,7), Eudm^or Shiva (5,42,1L), 

In my from tlie RigVedft* tlie irafe numfeer laeflfflys tt« (liwk, 

tkwe ten), '&m seetad the wng , ana tBe Uiird Ite veii^t 
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etc, are honoured with the epithet Asiira’* which means 
** living, spiritual,’' signifying the divine, in its opposition to 
the human nature. In the plural, it is even, now and then, 
used as a name of all the gods, as, for instance, Rv. l,i08,S. : 
This Soma is to be distributed as an offering among the “ Asuras/' 
by which word the Rishi means his own gods whom, he was 
worshipping. Often we find particularly one Asura mentioned, 
who is called Asura of heaven” (5,41,3., the heaven itself is 
called by this name 1,131,1.), “ our father, who pours down the 
waters” (5,83,6.) ; Agni, the fire god, is born out of his womb 
(3,29,14.) ; his sons support heaven. 

In a bad sense we find Asura used only twice in the earlier 
parts of Rigveda (2, 32,4. 7j99,5.), in which passages the defeat 
of the ** sons or men of the Asura” is ordered or spoken of; 
but more frequently we find the word in such a sense in the last 
book of Rigveda (being only an appendix, made at later times to 
the whole), and in the Atliarvaveda, where the Eisliis are said 
to have frustrated the tricks of the Asuras (4,23,5.), and to have 
the power of putting them down (6,7,2.). 

In the Bralimanas, or sacrificial books, belonging to\.;eaeh of 
the Vedas, we find the Devas always fighting with the AiuTas.* 
The latter are the constant enemies of the Hindu gods, and maake 
always attacks upon the sacrifices, brought by their devoteesi To 
defeat them, all the craft and cunning of the Devas was required ; 
the means of checking them was generally found in a new -ssierifi- 
cial rite. Thus the Asuras are said to have given rise to a good 
many sacrificial customs, and in this way they largely contri- 
buted towards making, the Brahmanic sacrifices so complicated 
and full of particular rites and ceremonies. To give the reader an 
idea, in what way the battles between the Devas and Asuras are 
said to have been fought, I give here a translation of a passage 

^ la the Parl,ns the Amras are fighting not with the Devas, but with the Suras. 
The, lattes, word is a mere fiction of later times, and not to be found in the Yedas. A 
false etymology has' called into existence this new class of gods. The bad sense, 
attached to Asura, thought to lie in the A (the negatiTe prefix), and therefore 
their oppl^nts must appear without it, in the shape of ** Sura.’^ 
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taken frota tlie Aiiarei^tj (1,23*)*^ wliich belongs to 

ilie Rigveda. 

Tlie Devas anti Asiras waged war in tlieso worlds. Tlie 
Asiiras snacle tliese worlds farliiecl''f,kces.’ (jitir i polls, town) 
•mil ilieia as strong laid itnpregaabieal possible'; they iimile the 
©aitli of iroii^ the air of silver, and the heaven of gold. Thus 
they trarisforiiied these worlds inio fortified places (castles). 
Tli©^ Devaa said : These Asuras have .made these worlds 
forlified places ; let as thus build other worlds in opposition to 
these (now ocenpied solely by them) ; they then made out of 
'her (the earth) a seat, oat of the air a fire-hearth, and out of 
■heaven two repositories far saerillcial food (these are called 
■ ^ MmirdMmi)^ The gods said: let. us bring the by 

, -wmns'bf dm IJpxisads one may epnqner a large town/* *^¥heii 
Alley perfoftoed ihe first Up.asadv''tlien^ they drove them (tli© 
ont-froM this world (the ; when _t}iay perfoniieil 

gicdmb drove them out , from the air, and wiien 

/'4lief/perfofpe4 lliird, they, drove them out. from heaven. 

’d them out from these, worlds. The Asuras, 
'tlrus driven out of these worlds, repaired to the Eitus (sea- 
ft ; 'sems). The gods said: kt ns perform Upasad. The Upiisads 
' , ' being /three, they performed each twice .,(that makes six in all, 

‘ ^ n 0 «es{»fiding with the number of the ' seasons, n%^ siife): Then 

Iheydrove them (the Asuras) out from the Ritus. The Asuras 
repaired now to the months. The Devas made tw'elve Upasads, 
; : ’ and drove them out from the months. After having been 


. traiiKlation of tius whole work 0a two voliinionj is &fc present being 

me liBd iilready ia priat. I'sImU give tkeroefuil informiitioa f»a the 
' wmfireSt whicb are as yet little knoyi'a (wiiidi is Hfarceiy possible witli- 

'‘"oaloral inCdriimtioii to be obtamed frota profmioaai stwxiftcia! priefitt) to Earcmean 
Bantc*it Scholars, But tliey are too esseitiai a part of' the Vedie religioa (mow 
ehielly preserved by the so-called astob» owrlocked by tlioso who ara 
la^ttiriog into tlie Bwbmanic religion and its history, 
t TIds is a particwlar ceremony whkh is to take place Immediately after the great 
eoreiyony, during which the pnests make to the satrilicer s 

golden cidestiai body with which alone he is peroutted by the? gods to eater heisven. 

' ' If ill this way the sawiliter is new bom» be is to receive the floanshment^ apiwtspnate 

inimt* body, and this ia milk. The chief pari of the CJpassd eetmw&y 
. fhe priests (the Adhmr,^fH) presents to him oiilkV in a large wooden spoon, 

*' ‘ “yiiepmfiit driittk, Foraierly it waa to be drank from the aipples of tlic row 
I ‘f y liailltei' by the AdliYarya. ^ Bat this castom h« aew faifeariato di*«iw. 
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defeated here also, they repaired to the half months. The Devas 
performed twenty-four Upasads and drove the Asuras out of 
the half months. After having been defeated again, the Asuras 
repaired to clay and night, the Devas performed the Upasads 
and drove them out. Therefore, the first Upasad ceremony is 
to be performed in the first part of the day and the other in the 
second part of the day. He (the sacrifice!’) leaves thus only so 
much space to the enemy as exists between the conjunction of 
day and night (that is the time of twilight in morning and 
evening).’* 

That the Asura of the Brahmanic literature are the Supreme 
Beings of the Parsees (Ahuramazda with his archangels) is, 
according to these statements, hardly to be doubted. But I 
have tt) notice a perhaps still ipore convincing proof. Among 
the metres, used in the Yajurveda, we find seven, which are 
marked by the epithet dstm^ such as QdyaM Uslmih 

dsuiif Panhii dsurlJ^ These Asura metres, which are strango;. 
to the whole Rigveda, are actually to be found in the GStha 
literature of the Zend Avesta which professedly exhibits the / 
doctrines of the Ahura (Asura) religion. The d$utp/ 

consists of 15 syllables, which metre we discover in the Gfttha 
Aluinavaiti (see pag. 136*), chiefly if we bear in mind, that the 
number of 16 syllables, of which it generally consists, is often 
reduced to 15 only (compare, for instance, Yas. 31,6. and the 
two first lines of 31,4.). The Ushiih dsurp consisting of .14 
syllables, is completely extant in the Gatha Yohu Khshathrem 
(Yas. 51), each verse of which comprises 14 syllables. The 
consists of II syllables, just as many as we found 
(pag. 137*) in the GStha ustavaiti, and Spenta-mainyus. This 
coincidence can certainly not be merely fortuitous. It shows 
clearly, that the old GStlia literature of the Zend Avesta w^ 
perfectly known to the Eishis, who compiled the Yajurveda. 

Of a great importance, for the original close relationship 
between the Brahmanic and Parsee religions, is, that several of 


^ See the White Yajurveda, edited by A. Weber, voL I. pag. LX, 
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tlie lodiaii gods are actually to ' be iouBd by tlieir ?ery names 
in fclie Zend Avesta, sorae as devils,’ otbers. as angels* 
luimf tlie Cliief god of lb© Brabmans ia llie Vedic times, tli© 
tlianderer,tbegodofliglil,andgod of war, for wlioia p?e-emiiieallj 
ibe Risliis, fcbe ancient fonndcrsof Brahmanism, squeezed, and drank 
the intoxicating Soma beverage, is expressly mentioned in the list 
of the devas or devils, which w© find in VeiKi 19,43. He is there 
second only to AngrS'-mmni/m (Ahriman), the arch iend of all 
that is god, who is very commonly designated as “ dSmtiUm 
dem"" L e. god of the gods, but ia the Zoroastrian language 
devil of the devils. 

Next to him stands giurva daim whom we discover in one of 
' - "Shwa% names the white Yajurveda 16,28). 

; In the Ndmhmihja iaim we readily recognize the Ndsahjm of 
' ' the Vedic songs^which name is there given to the two Aslivins, 
the Dfoskuf! of the Indian mythology, , , 

^Sc#fi'h#tn 08 of the.Tedic Devas, are, however, used in a good 
transformed into Yazatas (Izeds) i, o. angels in 
the Zend' Avesta, Tliehnost noticeable is the Sanscrit 

form being 3IUra. In the Vedic hymns, he is generally invoked 
■ ~ together with Varnm (identical with the god Umms of the 
Greeks), the ruler of heaven, and master of Universe, but in 
the Zend Avesia, h© was throughout separated from his ancient 
■ eompanion. However there is one song to be found in the 
Rigveda (3,59. miiro jandn yikigaii)^ in which Mitra (as llie 
\ sun) alone is addressed in the following way : — 

Mitra calls men to their work ; Mitra is keeping earth and 
j^ven ; Mitra looks upon the nations always without shutting 
' '■ Ms eyes. ■’ Mitra bring the offering with ghee ! 

MSra ! that man wlio troubles himself to keep thy order 
(rule), 0 son of eternity (tdilya) ! shall have abundance ; he, 
protected by thee, shall neither be slain nor defeated ; no distress 
befalls him, neitlmr from nigh, nor from far.'' 

-‘V In comparing these verses with the extract^ given above from 

U Wievecl to ptosiU® ow watew j bat la fcbt Tedic 

,/i' Ik Mgb«r Tbt wbala Ualfer» » wbject to hit kw*, 
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tlie Miliir STaslit, one may easily be aonvinced of tlie entire 
identity of tlie Vedic Mitra, and tlie Persian Mitlira. 

Another Vedic deity, Aryaman^ who is generally associated 
With Mitra and Varuna (Rv. 1,136,2.), is at once recognized in 
the genius Airycman of the Zend Avesta. Aryamaii has in 
both scriptures a double meaning, (a) a friend, associate (in the 
Gtthas it chiefly means a client) ; (b) a deity or genius, who 
particularly seems to preside over marriages, at which occasion 
he is invoked both by Brahmans and Parsees (see pag. 134.). He 
seems to be either another name of the sun, like Mitra, Savitar, 
Puslian, etc., or his constant associate and representative. In 
the Bhagavad Gita (10,29.), he is mentioned as the head of the 
pitaraB i. e. manes. 

BJia§a^ another deity of the Vedas, belonging to the same class 
as Mitra and Aryaman (to the so-called Adityas)^ is to be 
recognised in the word laga of the Zend Avesta, which word is, 
however, there not employed as a name of a particular divine 
being, but conveys the general sense god, destiny”"^ (lit. por- 
tion). That the Vedic god Bkaga (compare the adjective 
lakMa ordained by fate, which is to be found in both the Veda 
and the Zend Avesta), was believed to be a deity, presiding over 
the destiny and fortune of men, may clearly be seen from some 
passages in the Rigveda, of which I quote here one (7,41 j2). 

Let us invoke the victor in the morning (i. e. the sunlight 
after having defeated the darkness of night), the strong Bhaga^ 
the son of Aditi (imperishableness, eternity), who disposes all 
things (for during night time all seemed to be lost). The 
poor and the sick as well as the king pray, full of trust, to him, 
saying : give us our portion.’* 

Aramati^ a female genius in the Vedas, meaning (a) devotion, 
piety (Rv, 7,1,6. 34,21) (b) earth (10,92,4.5,), is apparently^ 
identical with the archangel Armaitih which word has, as the 
reader will have learnt from the 3rd Essay, esiactly the same two 

■'S'' This word is to be found in til© Slavonian 'languages (Bussian, Polish, etc.) In 
the form hog as the common name for * god.^ The ancient Slavonic mythology 
knew a Mel hog I, e. white god, and a ezmvg ^og i, e; black god. 
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meaaifigs in tlie Zend Avesta, In' Ilia Vedas she is, liowe?er, of 
rare occiirrencs, and to be found in some hymns of the Rigveda 
oidy*''^' She is ealitd a Virgin who eomes wiili batter offer- 
ings at morning and e?ening > to' Agni (Rir. 7,1 j6*), a eclcstia! 
woman ( gnd see pag* 161 *)i who is brought by Agni (R?.' 5,43,6). 

(see Y&kas Nimkii '8,6*), an epithet of several 
Vedic gods, such as Agni, Pushan, Brahinanaspali (but chiefly 
of Agoi), is identical with N^ryd^gmlm (Nerio Singh), the name 
of an angel in the Zend Avesta, who serves Almramazda ' as a 
messenger (see Vend. 22.) in which capacity we find Agni and 
Pi$hau..m the Vedic, songs,, also. The word means o,ne 
praised by meai*" i. e. renowned. 

TheVediegod Vign (wind, chiefly the morning wind) “ who 
'■fl'rst^'d llie Soma 'aj^the ■ morning sacrifice**- is ' to ^ be* recog- 
nised in llte genius of the' Zend Avesta, who is supposed 
lo be roaming everywhere (see the Ram Yashi pag. 194.). lie 
only Vedic deity who is, by, its fei*y name (mg&Jfmm^ 
the Sttlias (Yas. 53,6.), but, of course, not called a 
word is always of a bad meaning in the Zend Avesta. 

' yriiruM i. e. Idllet of Vritra, (a demon) one of the most 
, , frequent epithets of Jbdm in IhO'Vedic books, is to be recognised 
/ip 'the .genius Verewiraghna (Bahram see the Baliram Yaslifc 
‘ liptg., rather strange at the first glance, that we find 

'<tee; and the same Vedic god, loclra, in his proper name In- 
dra** entered into the list of devils, but by his epithet Vritmlia** 
’worshipped as a very high angel. But the problem is very easily 
";|o be solved, if one bears in mind, that Vritmld is applied in 
'Kigv^e^^^ exclusively to ** Iiidra**, but to anoilier 
who occupied in the most ancient times the place of 
Iricira' as tlmnderer and biller of the demons of the air (Rv. 
1,18,71.). That this Trita is identical witli Thrlfilaona (Feii- 
%pn) in the Iranian legends, we shall see soon* 

very remarkable coincidence, as lo the number of diviiia 
worshipped, is to be found between tip statements of the 

'ttbott, 4 mmi 6' as4 Atmitiii icr'utjdie in tibe jonitiiii of &« CImiimi 
C 18 W) FHSe ITWl, 
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Vedas and tlie Zend Avesta, In the ^Vedas, chiefly in the 
Atliarvaveda, and tlie Brahmanas, the gods number tliirty-three 
{Jrayas-inngdd d'^vdJi) in nil. Altliongli tlie passages do not 
vary as to the number, they do not throughout agree, as to the 
names of the individual gods, by which the number is made 
up. Ill the Aitareya BrShmanam (3,22 pag. 69. of my edi- 
tion), they are enumerated in the following order : 8 Vasavm^ 
li HiidraSy 12 Adityas^ 1 Prajapati^ and 1 VashatMra.^ 
Instead of the two last, we find in the Shatapatha-Br§:]imaiiam (it 
forms .part of the white Yajurveda) 4,5, 7,2. Pydvd-Pritidvi 
(heaven and earth) enumerated. In another passage (11,6,3,5.) 
of the same work, we find lodra and Praj‘3;pati as the two last. 
In the RSiinayana (3,2,15.) the two Ashvins are mentioned 
instead \)f them.'j* In the Atliarvaveda (1057,13.22.27.) all 
thirty-three gods are said to be contained in PrajSlpati (Brahma) 
as' his limbs. J 

To these thirty -three clevas of the Vedas, the thirty-three 
rains i. e. heads, for keeping prevailing the best truths, as they 
are instituted by Mazda, and promulgated by Zarathustra (Yas. 
1,10)” may well be compared. From their not being expressly 
enumerated according to their several classes, as the 33 devas 
in the Vedas, we may gather with a certain reason, that it was 
a time hallowed formula only to count the divine things, 
bearing and import being not more understood at all by the 
Iranians after their separation from the Brahmans. 

Thisis apersomfication oftbe formula Fctvs/ittif (be— Agui— may carry it up I) 
wbich is pronounced with a very much lengthened- sound by the sacrificial priest. -when 
tbrowimi the oUering into the fire. If personified, the efficacy of the sacrifice is to 
be underttood. 

f The later tradition, as laid down in the Puranas, has increased the Yedic number 
of 33 deities to 3S Kotis i. e. 330 millions. This fact is a striking instancy how 
unscrupulously and ridicuiously the statements of the Vedas have been expanded aM 
exagtrerHted in later times, which contributed towards bringing Hinduism into tliat 
deplorable state in which we find it now.. 

I This tendency towards establishing » kind of monotheism is , now and then to bo 
discovered in tlie ancient Vedic Songs. Compare, for instance, the celebrated passage 
Kigveda 1,184,46. w*here is said that “ the wise men understand by the diferent gods 

only one being,’* ' 


(i) NAMES legends OF HEROES. 

There is not oiil)’ a great siiuilarity between, and identity of, 
names of cliririe beings in both, tlie Veda and Zend Avesta, but 
il extends even to legends on lieroic feats, reporled in botli 
Bcriptiires* But, at tlie very outset, -we may discover, notwiili- 
staiidiog ali Iraees of a similanty existing, a striking difrerencs 
between tlie Iratiiaii and Braliiiiaoie notions, as regards tlese 
legends* Tiie Braluiiaiis attribute , them generally to gods, llie 
Iranians partially to great heroes, partially to angels. I eiuiinenUe 
liere sc?nie of the most striking resemblances. 

Fima Klishaeia (Jmmhul) and Yuma npcL Tlie nanies and 
epithets, are tlie same ; Fima is identical with I’ama, and 
MhlmSia means the same as rdjd king. The fainiiy name of 
both is the same : Vipaukdo i. e. son of Vimiajhcai in the 
Zend Avesta (see the second chapter of the Veiididtil), and 
i. e. son of in the Veda. In the Zend 

’ Amta he gathers raniid him.'. \mn and animals in flocks, and 
'flls with iheiB the earth ; 'and. .'after, the evils of winter (see the 
:Snd '.fargard pag, 204.) had come over his territories, he leads a se- 
lect miin her of the beings of the good creation to a secluded spot, 
wlmre they enjoy an nninterrnpted Imppiness. Aeeorcliiig to the 
/songs of the Rigveda, Yamai' 'tlie. king, the gatherer of the peor 
pie, has descried for many, a path which leads from the depths to 
the heights ; he first found out a resting place from which no body 
can turn out the occupants ; on the way tlie forefathers are gone, 
the sons will follow them (Eigveda 1 0,14,!, 2.)*’ Yama is here 
Til© progBidtor of mankind ; as the first mortal man, he first 
•lixperienced death, and first went itp from the low valley of 
' ‘‘lliii earth to the heights of heaven, where he gathers rinmd 
%im ill his descendants who must follow liis tracks by the 
law of nature, and rules over all who have entered liis 
dominions which are full of bliss and happiness. This luippy 
'ruler of the blessed in Paradise was in the modem IJiiulii 
‘ mythology, transformed into the fearful god ofrcleatht the incsor- 
juclgt Af ,, men’s doings, and the punisher of the wicketl 
ifgeids of 'fcli^ Irattiansras extant in the Zimcl Avesta 
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and Shall nSmali, he was the king ofj:lie golden age and the ^ 
happy ruler of the Iranian tribes. 

Thnta^ Tliraildna (Ferid&n) and Trikt, Trditma, ThritSj 
one of the SSma family (of which the great hero Rustem was 
an offspring), is in the Zend Avesta (see pag. 218.) the first 
physician, the curer of the diseases created. by Ahriman, an 
idea which we find attached to Triia in the Vedas also. He 
is said in the Atharvaveda (6,113,1.) to extinguish the illness 
in men, as the gods have extinguished it in him ; he must sleep 
for the gods (19,56,4). He grants a long life (Taittiriy^ 
SamliitSi — Black Yajurveda — 1,8,10,2.). Any evil thing is 

to be sent to him, to be appeased by him (Rigveda 8,47,13,). 
This circumstance is hinted at in the Zend Avesta by the surname 
Vliicli means “ appeaser.” He is further said to have 
been once thrown into a well whence Eriliaspati rescued him 
(Rigv. 1,I05,17*)* The Indian tradition makes him a Rishi, 
and a'^cribes several songs of Rigveda to him (as for instance 
the iOoth of the first book). There are some traits to be 
discovered in the ancient hymns which make him appear 
rather like a god than a mortal man. He drinks Soma, like 
Indra, for obtaining strength to kill the demon Vritra (1,187,1), 
and, like him, cleaves with his iron club the rocky hole where 
the cows (the celestial waters) are concealed (1,52,5.). 

Thmeiona (Ferulun) is completely to be recognized in the 
Vedic Tmitana who is said to have severed the head of a, giant 
from his shoulders (Rigv. 1,158,3). His father is called 
Atliwijd which corresponds exactly with the frequent surname 
of Trita in the Vedas, viz. Afiycu Both Trita and Trtitaiia, 
seem to have been confounded in the Veda, whereas they 
originally were utterly distinct from one another. Trita wa?« 
the name of a celebrated physician, and Traitina that of the 
conqueror of a giant or tyrant ; the first belonged to the family 
of the Sdmm^ the latter to the Aptyas. In the Zend Avesta 
the original form of the legend is better preserved (see about 

Thraei‘iona pag. 167»). 

Kam Us (Kaikmms in ShSlinSmah) and Kdyva Vgam. ^ 
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Ha is one of tlie gr^at I^eroes of the IraniaiiSj and bclie?a 
ed to luiYe been a ruler over Ivan. In tlio later, Iiitlian li- 
terature, !ie is ideritifiecl witb &hih% tbe planet Venus, and 
said to have l^eeii diirii^g liis life time tlie^'^Giiru (propliet, 
teaclier) of the Baityas or Asums, tlic eneiiiies of die gods. 
Bill lie is not; viewed in tbis liglit in tbe aiieierit Tedlc songs. 
There !ic is associated wiili tbe god lotlra, who calls 
Mnistdf, Kdvya Uliana (liigv. 4,26,1.), and is invoked by the 
name ifriri i/rmm'* (llv. 1,130,9.). This Kavya U^‘aot 
(it means : mn of Ka^;^) has installed Agui as a Higli- 

priest for niaribiiid (8,23, iT*) ; lie led the heavenly cows (the 
clouds) to pasturage (1,83,5.), made Iiidra’s iron club, by wliicli 
tbe ’god liillet! bis enemy Vritra. In the Bbagavad Gita (10,27-) 
lie is considered as the first of the poets, wlierelbre Krishim, who 
calls bimseif the first in every particular brancb, identifies liim-* 
self witbU’^-auas. xiceordiog to the, Habdbbarata (1*2544), be 
lias four ^ sons, who bring ■ sacrifice for the Astiras. In tbe 
Imniaii legend be does not appear as ■ blameless ; be is said to 
'hm% baeii so proud and selfeonceited, as to tbe endeavour to fly 
'■np to beaven for whicli arrogance he was tlien severely punished. 

The, name Dwicm is in both the Vedas and Zend Avesta 
given to enemies with whom wars are to be waged. Compare Yt 
5,73. and Atharva Veda 4,24,2., I^;the Rigveda it is often a 
;Eamo of tbe arclidemon Vritra, with whom Iiulra.is fighting. 

In the legend on Tistrva (see pag. IS!) some of the partienlars, 
reltting to Imlm and Bdlw^pati in the Vedas may be recognizecL 
Tisiryii camK}| bring the rain from the hike V’oiiru Kasha over 
liie earth, if not assisted by, the prayers of men. In the same 
wayiliidra camnot release tbe celestial cows (the clouds) from the 
rocky hole, whither they are carried by demons, without the 
assistance of who is tbe, representative of tbe prayers 

sent up by men to tbe gods, and 'the personification of their 
dovolioii taiid meditutiom 

‘ ' _ ^ (c) SACRIFICIAL BITES. 

; Altl)oiigb sacrifices are reduced to a .few rites in tire Parsee 
itbw«a*days, m may -discover, in comparing them, wiili 
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tlie sacrificial customs of Brahmans^ a great similarity and 
even identity of botlu 

I point out here some of the most striking similarities* 

At the very outset the attentive reader of the Vedas and the 
Zend Avesta will observe the identity of a good many terms 
referring to priestly functions* The very name for priest’’ in 
the Zend Avesta, diJirava^ is to be recognized in the atharmn 
of the Vedas, by which word a Fire, and Soma priest there 
is meant. The Vedic words ishti (a series of invocations of 
several deities, accompanied by tlie oiFeriog of the sacrificial 
cakes, the so called Piirodaca) and dlmfi (the invocation of one 
deity with the offering, within the limits of the isMi) are to be 
recognized in hti and dzuiti of the Zend Avesta, where the 
original peculiar meaning is lost and only the general gift” 
and “ invocation, praise” has remained. The particular names 
of several officiating priests at the time of performing a solemn 
ceremony are the same. The Mo far i. e. the reciter of the 
mantras of Rigvefla, is identical with the Zaota priest, while 
the Adhmnju or managing priest, wlio is to prepare all for the 
Hotar, is the same witli the llathoi (now called Raspi), who 
is only the servant of the Zaota or chief priest. In the 
prtosJiOijdressa, who represents the angel Serosli, the Fraii-* 
jrmsthdfa of the Brahmanic sacrifices may be discovered ; because 
this priest is holding in his hand a wooden swmrd during the- 
time of sacrifice to drive away the evil spirits, which weapon is 
constantly ascribed to Serosli for the same purpose (see pag* 
17i.). In the Atareuaksho i. e. who has charge of the pot in 

Most of the Yedic sacrifices are still in use. 

Those Brahmans, who perform all the sacrifices, required for going to heaven, accord- 
ing to the Yedic system, are called Agnikoiris, Their number was very large at the 
time of tiie Peisliwas and is even now considerable in some of the native states, as, 
for instance, in the dominions of the Gaicwar at Baroda. The performance of the 
manifold sacrifices enjoined to ihe Agniliotris or the strict followers of the Yedic 
religion, entails too much expenses upon an individual, as to be performed by many 
without^ public support. The Feisliwas used to support them. Among all the 
ignihotris (about 12-1, who presented themselves at. the late Bakshina meeting ,at 
Poona (between the 15th November and 15th December 1861), I found only one (be 
was from Sattara) wdm had performed all., the numerous sacrifices some of which require 
from 6 to 12 days for their performance andAn , outlay of many thouands of Bupees* 
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ifliicli tliefire is, we tli6 AgniMm (wlio liolJs llie fire) 
of tlie Braliiriaiis. 

, The I^eshne ceremony, as performed by tlie Parsee priests 
now-a-ilays (see pag. 132), contains all the elements, of which tlit 
' different parts (4 or 7) of the JijiftisMmna cycle of sacrifices, tho 
prototype of all the Smna sacrifices, is c 0 m|mseci The Agnislitonm 
(i. e. praise of Agni, the fire), which is the opening saerifico of 
this cycle, and imlispensablo dot every Agnihotri, to gain the 
object wished for, viz. heaven, bears paitieuhui}^ a reseroblance to 
the performance of Izeshne. Of course, the whole ceremony is 
much shortened and tlie rites changed in aecorilance with the 
Bmre enlightened and humane spirit of the Zoroastriao religion. 
In the Agnishtoma four goals must be killed and their flesh is 
partly offered to the gmls by throwing it into Agui, the fife, who 
is the mediator between gods and men, partly to he eaten by the 
sacrificer and the priests. During the Izeshne ceremony m 
animal is to be killed ; only ,h‘iir of an ox is to he phieetl in a 
imail vessel and together with the other tilings to be shown to 
the fire. This is iiow-a-days the only remaiinler of the animals 
Bacrifieed at this occasion ; formerly they used a piece of meal 
besiiles. This Purmiagrn of the Bmlimans, or the solemn 
saerifieia! cakes, which must he offered to different deities in a 
certain order, iinder the recital of two mantras for each diely, is 
changed into a flat kind of ■ bread (similar to a cake), called 
Damn. The fresh milk, required at the time of performing the 
Upasad ceremony (see pag, 228.), is to be recognized io the f/(lm 
jhga (see pag. 132). Ghee, butter, etc. required for less 
impottant ceremonies at the time of Agnislitoma (when making 
ihe'so called Pmf^hs ,tei..tke4 seasons) are represerited by the 
gimAmdhdo (see pag* 132). The Z.mikrd or consecrated water 
is required at the commencement of the Brahmaiiic sacrifices 
also, where it is called udahi gCmku 

The chief part of the offerings in both the Jyotishtoma saeri- 
lices and the Izeshne ceremony, is the juice ef the Soma |dant. 
In both the plant itself (the Brahmans use the stalks of llie 
Ptiila, which is the substitute for thetorfeinal Soma, the Parseei 
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the branches of a particular tree) in its natural state is brought 
to the sacred spot, where the ceremony is to take place, and tlier© 
the juice extracted under the recital of prayers. The contrivances 
used for ohtaiuing the juice as well as tlie vessels required, are 
somewhat different, but, on a closer enquiry, an original identity 
may be recognized. The Brahmans beat the stalks of the plant 
whicli are placed on a large fiat stone with another smaller stone 
till they form one lump ; this is then put into a j'essel and water 
poured over it. After some time, this water which has extracted 
the greenish juice, is poured through a clotli, which serves as a 
strainer, into another vessel. The Parsee priests use instead of 
stones an iron mortar with a beater, where the branches of the 
Homa plant together with one of the pomegranate tree are 
bruised, "‘and pour then water over them to obtain the juice which 
is strained by means of a fiat vessel with nine holes. This juice 
(Parahaoma) has a yellow colour, and only very little of it is 
drunk by one of the two priests (the Zjfa) who must be present, 
whereas all the Bralunanic priests (16 in number), whose ser- 
vices are required at the Jyotishtoma, must drink, and some of the 
chief priests (such as the Adhvaryii and flotar) even a very large 
quantity. The Parsee priests never throw any thing of the juice 
into the fire, but the Brahmans must first offer a certain quantity 
of the intoxicating juice to different deities, by throwing it from 
variously shaped wooden vessels into the fire, before they are 
allowed to taste “ the sweet liquor.’^ The Parsee priests show 
it only to the fire, and then drink it. Afterwards the juice is 
prepared for a second time by the Chief priest (Zota) and then 
thrown into a well. These two preparations of the Homa juice 
correspond to the morning libation {prdkih Savami) and michlay 
libation {fnailhjmidim Savann') of the Brahmans ; for the third, 
or evening libation, there was no room in the Parsee ritual, 
because no sacrificial rites are allowed to be performed at evening 
or night time. 

The Barsom {^are^^ma) or the bundle of twigs, which is 
indispensable at the time of reciting Izesluie, is to be traced to 
one of the sacrificial rites at the great Soma sacrifices. It has 
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?isyet erroneously been identified mih the BarMn orsaered grags 
(Ivnslia grass is taljcn) of toe Brabmaiis, wiiidi tliey spreod at 
tlieir sacrifices as a seat for tlie gods who are expected to eoine. 
Bill; its close connection wkli-the Jzesline cereinouy, ami tlio 
circiimstanee, that wood (branches of ti partleiilar tree) and no 
grass, is takctij and that these branches are kh! on afctaiid, not 
spread on the floor, lead to the conehision, that it does net 
represent the seat for ihc divine beings, as the Kuslia grass does. 
It refers, in all likelihood, to a peculiar rite at the great Soma 
sacrifices, which is as yet not known, but on which 1 hat! an 
opportunity of obtaining oral iiifarmation. At the time of 
the Soma libation (called Bamna) which is to be j)errurrnccl 
three times on the smm day from S-12 a. m. (morning libation), 
3-5 P. M. (midday libation), 6-11 F. (evening iilmtimb), tho 
tliree SSnmveda priests, the Udgutar, tho Prastular, am! the 
Praiihariar, miiiire a certain number of wooden slicks to *ao 
placed into a certain order when chanting itie sacred Sflmaiis 
(yerees of the Sflmaveda). They use for this purpose the wood 
olbtlie Udumbara tree and call them hwlia which luiwe is 
generally given to the sacml grass. In Agnisluoma Id such 
sticks are reciuircd at the morning Hbalion, 17 at noon, and 21 
at eveiiiog ; in other sacrifices, as Aptoryuma, even a iniidi larger 
number of such sticks is required. Those liiree singers miisl 
.chant then successively, one by one, iu a very solemn maiiner, 
the five parfcs,*'^' into which every Sfiman, or verse adapted for 
singing, is divided at certain sacrifices whilst putting some fd' llie 
sticks into a proper order. Tins ceremony is consiilered to be 
most essential, and without observing it, orperfynning it propfriy, 
all effect of the Sarimns which are believed to carry up the sacri- 
ficer to heaven {the most iiiaporlant of all is called Ilalhmdanm^ 
i. e. carriage), is lost. 

At the same time, there is another peculiar custom to be 

♦ Suf'ln Sitewiis are 4'aIleA pnmlkMahHh^ i» e. divui'-U Into tlia tivp i-iftros, vix •; 

CpreiBjje), UdifUh't paii, to in- thif ra;.iU'»r), 

, •FrMikiro, (ri-‘sroj'to0), IJ^adtma (tittk iiai Kidk'im (i^rvat tifutU*, m he 

by all tin ee), I shAl treat fully subject iu tl» srcoiiU of 

Af ol ilic Aitiffya Btalmmuam* ■ 
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observed, wbicli may be traced in the Yagina also. As soon as 
the singers liave chanted their verse, one of the Hotars must 
repeat a series of mantras (not in the usual way of repetition, 
but in one approaching the recital of the Yajurvada), from the 
Eigveda, to praise and extol tlie S^inan, which ceremony is called 
Shastram. At the end of the different HSs of the Yasna, chiefly 
its Gatlia portion, verses of these songs are often invoked like 
divine beings, and in page 169 (Yas. 19, 6.), we have seen, that 
it is considered very meritorious to worship the Ahuna vairya 
prayer, after having repeated it. 

In regard to the division of the Sdmans into five parts, I may 
remark that the Ahuna vairya prayer, wlilch is for the Parsecs 
of a similar importance, as the Rathantaram S^man was for the 
Teclic B’ri;]iiTians, was divided into five parts also (see pag. 169). 

In the Afrigfiii ceremony of the Parsees (see pag. 199) there 
may be discovered a recollection of the Brahmanic Apri ceremony 
(see Aitareya Brahmana 2,4. pag. 28 of my edition), which is 
preparatory to the killing and offering of the sacrificial goats. 
The name is the same : d-pri in Sanscrit, d-fri in Zend (the 
formula used is dfrindm%)i which literally means to invite,** by 
which invitation always the name of the being, or beings, in whose 
honour the ceremony is being performed, must be mentioned. 
The Parsees mention the name of a deceased, or of an angel, the 
Brahmans the names of different deities'^ (there are eleven 
invocations), who are expected to come and relish in the meal 
prepared for them. These solemn invitations being accompanied 
with a blessing, the Parsees understand by this ceremony a 
benediction, which form it seems to have assumed at a very early 

The Darga purnama ishii (new and full moon sacrifice) seems 
to correspond with the Darun ceremony of the Parsees. Both 
are very simple ; tlie Brahmans use chiefly the Purodasha, or 
sacrificial csikes, the Parsees the sacred bread (Damn) which 
corresponds to the Purodasha. 

« Bee Tiska’s Nirakta 8,4—21, and Max Muller, Histoify of Ancient Sanscrit 
Literatare pag* 468—67. 
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Tlie Ch(HHrmus}/a (sMi^ or the sacrifice^ brouglit to four monilis, 
or two seiisonst correspoiKls to llio Galmiibar cereiiiooy of tlio 
Parsees wlikli is celebrated sis' times a year. Sacrifieing of 
aaimals was essentia! for tlie proper performance of tliem among 
tlie Parsees until late ; so it is witli the Bralimaiis also. But 
as to animal saerificOj, there is always a great difference between 
the Bralimauic and Zoroastriaii rites. The Braliiuaris must 
throw some parts of the shuiglitered animah as the impu (the 
peritoiienm), into the fire, while the Parsees simply eonsecnite 
the flesh and eat it as a solemn meal, without throwing arijihing 
into the lire. At such an occasion even the Bralnnaus iiow’-a- 
days eat some flesh also. 

(dj BELI6I0CS OBSERTAXCES, DO^IESTIC RITES, 
COSMOG RAPHICAL OPINION'S. 

Although there are a good many similarities to be discovered 
ia resj>ect to obsemnees, domestic rites, etc*, I must refrain here 
’,|»m giving a full account of all particulars to avoid iiiiiiecessary 
diffaseftess. '"A few striking points of coiocklence may suffice* 
With the great purification ceremony (see pag. 20) by means of 
cow-urine, called f/omeM^ as practised by the Parsees up to this 
day, a' similar observance of the Brahmans is to be compared. 
They use, inVorder to remove all imparity from the interior body, 
Ahe so called PimcJiagmymih e. fi^e things proceeding from 
the most sacred animal, the cow, one of which is her urine. 
This custom comes from the most ancient times, where this iis|iiid 
was regarded as a very effective remedy against any disorder of 
' Ihe bodily organs. Sacdi means as cow dung, and cow urine 
ate applied also on the contineot in Europe by pcix^arit physicians 
up to out time, ' ■ 

To the Parsees, as well as to the Brahmans, the investiture 
' with the sacred thread (called Imii by the Parsees, (uwynmihiiiem 
ill the Zend xl vesta) is enjoined as a religious daty. As long ns 
, this ceremony 'has not been performed one is-no real member of 
the Brahmauic or Zoroastriau C 0 miiiiiiiily* The tiirio for 
it goes aiBong the' Bralmmns from the 8ih to IClii 
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year (see Yajnavalkja 1, 14,37*) ; the Parsees are invested with 
the Kosti in the seventh year. 

In regard to the funeral rites of both, some similarities may 
be pointed out. After the death of a man, Brahmans as well as 
Parsees must, pray to raise the soul of the deceased up to heaven, 
wluch is the so called third day’s ceremony of the Parsees. On 
tliQ tenth clay after the death, the Parsees perform a certain 
ceremony (Izesline is read), and the Brahmans make the 
important ceremony of Kctkaspargay that is, they expose a ball of 
rice to be taken by a crow. 

As to cosmographical opinions the Brahmans divide the whole 
world into seven Bvtpas^ the Parsees into seven KishvaT$ 
{Karshvare in Zend) i. e. Zones. Both acknowledge a central 
mountain, which called by the former Mer% by the latter Alborj 
{Earo leremitimZmA). 

2.— ORIGIN OF THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION* 
ZARATHUSTRA SPITIMA. HIS PROBABLE AGE. 

After having established in the preceding paragraph the fact 
oi a close and intimate connection having once existed between 
the religion of the Parsees and that of the Brahmans, I ppceed 
to trace the origin of the Zoroastrian religion and characterize the 
period at which it must have arisen. i 

(a) TRACES TO BE FOUND^IN BOTH THE VUDii^S ' 

AND ZEND AVESTA. 

In the Vedas, as well as in the earlier portions of the Zend 
Avesta(see the G^tlias), there are sufficient traces to be discovered, 
that the Zoroastrian religion arose out of a vital struggle against 
tluit form of the Brahmauic religion, which it had assumed at a 
certain early period. Both creeds are known as diametrically 
opposed to one another in both scriptures. One is called 
the belief of the Asuras (Ahura in Zend), the other that 
of the Devas. This circumstance cannot be merely fortuitous, 
the less, as wo find used the word Asiira in the earliest Vedic 
hymns (see pag. 226.), in a perfectly good sense, and as name of * 
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the several Devas themselves, which fact clearly shows^ tliat tliere 
mast liave been once a vital struggle between the professors of 
Ilia De?a and those of the Almra-religion, in coiiser|ueiiee of 
which the originrdly good meaning' ^ of Asitra was siibse!|uent1j 
changed I 0 a bad one. 

If it is, therefore, impossible to deny the existence of the origi- 
nal close connection between the Beva and Asiira religions, smm 
might, however, ^»be inclined to doubt,, whether the adherents of the 
Deva religion actiiailj have been the direct ancestors of the }:ireseri,l; 
Brahmans. It is true, the words (kiw^ and tlio cognate word 
dydus, are found in most of the xVrian iaoguages in tlie nieaiiing 
of heaven,” or divine being,” and tlie Beva worsliippcrs, 
oombatted by the Zoroastriaiis, might be another kindred tribe 
of tlie AriaB stock, diftereat from the Brahmans. But the fact, 

: . lhai several of tlie Brahmaiiic devas, are mentioned hf their very 
_ names in the Zend Avesta, leaves no doubt whatever, that llie 
' opponents' of ' tlie Aliura religion actually were the aiieicfiit 
Brahmans ; 'lor .the names of the deva's,Tnentio!ied in 'the Zend 
' ' Awta* 'such as Iiidra, Sliarva, 'KSsatya, are purely Brahmanic 
' '' ' ‘ • and imkiiown to any other nation of the Arian stock. 

Wf have seen above that not all names of Indian 
■ gods were entered into the list of the Zoorastrian devas or 
devils, but some of them retained their old dignity by being 
Iransformetl, in accordance with the new spirit of the Zoroastriaii 
' , religion, from gods into angels (Yazatas). Their very names are 
also identical with .those of some Vedic deities, such as Aryauiao, 
Mitra, Aramati, etc. 

, , ,of the aaclent gods occur by one name in the list of 

■% another in that of the 'devils. So is, for instance, the 
♦ ' Zoroaslmn ■ devil, Jhdrer, uiiider his other name, Verelhraghna 

(Yfitralii.), one of the mightiest angels, as has beeci sliowii above 
;; : 193.) 

: * Iiiilittst; pimcrvwl ia tke gosJl, 10 Latin ikt^s, 7 ]m 

^ 40m lifaveft/* k eximt ia Ae 0fed«i Zem^ geo. tlie nmm bf 

Teixfeittiis g«l Tim |?r«irf« 4 iatli 0 W0r4 ** (in ; 
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These facts throw some light upon the^age^ at which that grand 
religious combat was fought, the consequence of which was the 
entire separation of the ancient Iranians from the Brahmans, and 
the foundation of the Zoroastrian religion. It- must have taken 
place at the time when Indra was the chief god of the Brahmans. 
This was the case at that early period to which we must 
assign the composition of the majority of the Yedic hymns, 
before the Brahmans had immigrated into Hindostan Proper. 
In the post“Yedic period, whose events called into existence 
the great epic poems MahS,bhSrata and RSmtyana, we find 
his place at the head of the gods occupied by the Trimfirti : 
Brahma, Yishnii, Sliiva, which idea is utterly strange to the 
Vedic hymns. The Trimfirti never being alluded to in the 
Zend Avesta, we must assign to the religious struggle a much, 
earlier date. 

Before I proceed to fix the probable age of the origin of the 
Zoroastrian religion, I must adduce some facts to be derived 
from passages of the Yedas and the Gfithas, which throw much 
light upon this difficult subject, 

The priests and prophets of the Devas are mentioned by the 
names jEmV Kampcm JJgihhs in the Gfitlias (see.Yas. 
32,14 ; 46,11 ; 44,20 ; 48,10 6-1,14.). The first is of very fre« 
quent occurrence in the Yedic songs, the third is there occasionally 
to be met with also, and of the second name, the verb 
ijati)'^ mi nopn are very frequently employed. ”, 

which means in the classical Sanscrit “ poet,’' is in the Yedic 
songs the name of seers and priests (Rigv. 1,128,8.142,8.188,1.) ; 
by drinking the ‘‘ delicious/’ but intoxicating, Soma juice, the 
power of Kavi is attainable (1,91,14.) ; the word, therefore, is 
applied to the Soma priest (9,37,6.72,6.) ; these Kavis or seers 
being believed to be in possession of divine revelation and secret 
wisdom, they were consulted as prophets (1,164,6. 7,86,3.). 
The gods themselves, chiefly Agni, are called by this name 
(2,23,1. 3,14, L), which circumstance clearly shows, that it was 

The sound Z, being completely unknown to the Zeud language, is there always 
represented by r . ' ' . ■ 
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a liigli titles wliicli conltj be given only to tlie lieails and spiritual 
guides of tlie aueient Bralunanie eomonmity. 

Syaonyrinriiis witli tliis name is C^y, whidi exactly corresponds 
to (iiom. Yas. 44^20.) in tlie Gutlias. it means a viUQ 

intelligent manj as one may see fromsueli jjassages as iilgv* 2,2 1 ,5* 
10,46,2, aiul Sliruikliilvana’s Griliya Sutra 6,12,1(1* where it 
cliaiiges place witli Kavi,*’ as h tlie ease in Yas* 44,20 alsfu 
By wlio are mentioned togetlier with the liumijm 

in the Gttiias, we must understand chiefly the sacriricial priests, 
the perfonners of the sacrifices, those men who arc known now-a- 
ckys to the Jirahimms by the name, of Shrotriyas. As to its 
grammatical foniiatioi!, tliis wn)rcl is derived from a root karap^ 
which wlioHy correspcmik to the Sanscrit rot>t Ivlp, to perfbmi 
a eermiionyd* wlmiice the word ktdpn L e* the ritiuil, the tTucftrine 
of the ceremonies, is derived* Kampmah therefore, means ready 
* porfbmier of sacrificial rkesd 

h' Those two names, Karl and Ktmtpau^ clesigiiate in the fullest 
jeuije all the spiritual gukles of the professors of the Deva religion, 
who tried to put down the worshippers of the Aliuramazda re- 
ligion, and we necessarily find, therefore, a bad meaning iittaciied 
to them ill the Gfithas. This appears iho moro 
as the word fta-cf itself forms part of highly ccdehraled personages 
olfii© Iranian antiquity, such as Kavi ilusrava (Kai Kliosni), 
Kavilta (Kai Kobad), Kavi Yistdspa (Ivai Giistikp) etc*, ■ 
aiidlias become, in its derived adjectival form ** Kayauianf* the . 

! name of a whole liueagc of the ancient Baetrian riilirs* 

^‘iHere iiaturafly the question arises, how could u woid, which 
^parked the bitterest enemies of the Eoroastriaii religi^m, be 
kings, who were like, Kavi YisiSspa, believed to l)e its 
friends and protectors ? The only answer to be 
given, is, that before the outbreak of the schism, w'hcn l!io 
Iranians and Bralimmis lived peacefully together, t!ie Kavi.s were 
‘ at the head of both com man itiesi and that on account oflltiir 
‘violent opposition to the religions and -social refuruis, which were 
ed by some of tlio Arian bribes,, the Iranians, their very 
^ wp tonded^^/uid became, a 'woid ^-of aboiiiiriation wiih the 
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Zoroastnans* But the word having been already too closely con- 
nected with their ancient history, and having become the constant 
epithet of some of their greatest heroes and kings, it was difEcult, 
nay impossible, to expunge it in its good and high sense entirely 
from the language. The adversaries of the Kavls, therefore, 
must rest satisfied with a slight change of tlie hateful word, when 
it was to be applied in the good meaning. Thus we find actually 
in the old passages this word, if forming part of the names of the 
great Iranian heroes and kings, changed from its only true and 
original ionn-Kavi into Kavd^ as, for instance, liavd VMdspUf 
instead of Kavi VistdspcL^ 

Now this word Kavd became a party name, denoting the 
opponents of the Deva religion. And in this sense we find it 
unmistiikeably employed in the ancient Vedie songs. Kavdsahlia 
or Kavdri or Kavainn, which all mean followers of Kavi or 
adherents to Kava,'’ are names, given to the enemies of Indra and 
the clespisers of his sacred drink (Soma). In one passage 
(Rigv. 5,34,3.) this ICavd sahJia is even called a maglictvd^ by 
which name the disciples and earliest followers of Zarathiistra 
are denoted (see pag. 160.) in the GSthas. Indra is said there to 
turn out the Maghava, who follows the Kava party, from his 
possession, which refers to the settlements {gaMhas) of the 
Iranians. . 

That Zaratluistra’s attacks were really directed against tlie 
Soma sacrifices of the Brahmans, undeniably follows from, several 
passages of the Gathas (32,3.48,10. see above). This ’ to" 
be wondered at, if we bear in mind, that the Indian tribes as 
described in the ancient songs of the Tedas, never engaged them- 
selves in their frequent predatory excursions for robbing coxvs, 
horses, sheep, etc. without having previously secured the assist- 
ance of Indra by preparing for him a solemn “Soma feast. The 
Karapans dressed it in the due manner, and the Kavis composed 
or applied those verses, which were best calculated to induce 
India to accept, the invitation. The Kavis were believed to 

Bee all tbe particulars in iny work on the G^tUas I. pag. ITSjSO.^and II. pag. 
238 - 41 . 
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recognize bj certain inat-ks t'he arriral of the goci Afier he IiaJ 
‘ enjojed the sweet beverage, the delieioiis hoiiej> and was sup- 
posed to he totally inebriated, then the Eavis promised victory* 
The inroads were luidertakeo, headed by those Eavis who had 
previously intoxicated themselves, and they appear to have been 
ill most ca$es siiccessfiiL The Iranian settlers, who liad to suffer 
so iBiieli from these attacks (seepag. 164,), ascribed the success 
to those Soma sacrifices, which, tlierefore, iimst have been an 
object of abomioatbii and horror to them* But the belief In the 
great efficacy of such a ceremony, as the solemn &c|iicezing and 
preparing of the Soma juice, being too deeply rooted in the miods 
of the Iranians, as well as in those of tlie ancient Indians, the 
Jranians left only the old Ariaii fashion of preparing the sacred 
drink*, 'and inveatecl one ' '-of "their mny wliich " was "more in 
aceordance with llio spirit of their new religion (see pag. 239.) 
As we have seen, Zaratluistra Spitama himself never iiientions 
this reformed Hotna (Soma)'- ceremony in the Giiilias; it is 
, donbtfiil, therefore, whether '-it - existed at his lime, or, if so, 
'wlietlier he approved of it* It is true, legends iverc afterwards 
eirciihited, that he himself had given his sanetbii to this 
ceremony, as the reader will have learnt from the Homa Yaslit 
(see pag. 166 — 68). 

, Having established now beyond any doubt, as I think, tho 
fact, that the Zoroasfcrian religion 'arose in conserjuence of a 
serious ecmflict of the Iranians with those Ariaii brother tribes 
which immigrated into Hindustan Proper, and whose loaders 
became in, later times the fonnclers of Bralimauisni, the c|iiestioi!3 
as to the causes of this religious schism, the leader of t!m 
siiceeedSig pariy^ and the lime at which ''this greafc event liappeoecl, 
ate 10 be decidecL 

■■ . (h) CAUSES OF TOE SCHISM. 

; ■ The causes, which led to the schism, may readily be learnfc 
, from the more aiicienl pieces 'of the 'Zend Avesta, cliieiy from 
Gtihas. They were bollrof social and political, and feligioos 
h'Mft.,,,.. The ' Atiau tribes, after Ibey had left tlitir original 
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liome, wliicli was in all likelihood a cold^country (see the reports 
on it in the first and second Fargards of the Yendidad), led 
mainly a pastoral life, and cultivated only occasionally some 
patches of land for their own support. In this state we find the 
ancient Ariao society throughout the earlier Vedic period, and 
the Bralniianic tribes were given to the nomadic life, as long as 
they occupied the upper part of the Punjab, whence they then y 
immigrated into Hindustan Proper. Some of these tribes, whom - 
we may style the proper Iranians, became soon weary of these 
constant wanderings, and after having reached such places 
between the Oxus and Yaxartes rivers, and 'the highland* of 
Bactria, as were deemed fit for permanent settlements, they left 
the pastoral life of their ancestors and their brother tribes, and 
becaine agriculturists. In consequence of this change, the 
Iranians estranged themselves from the other Ariaii tribes, which 
still clung to the ancestoral occupation, and allured by the hope 
of making booty, regarded those settlements as the best fitted 
objects for their excursions and warfages. How frequent these 
attacks upon the property of the Mazdayasnas from the part of 
the Deva ivorshippers must have been, the reader might have 
leanit from the formula, by which the Deva worshippers left 
their religion, and entered the community of the Iranians (see 
pag. 163 165), and from some verses of the Gfithas (chiefly Yas. 
32\and 46). 

The success of the attacHng;Deva worshippers was,af 
seen, mainly ascribed to spells (mantras), and sacrificial skill. 
Their religion, therefore, must become an object of hatred in the 
eyes of the Iranians, though they, were well aware, that it was 
closely related to their own, or even to a certain extent identical 
with it. The religion, therefore, was to be totally changed, in 
order to break up all communication whatever with the devastators 
of their settlements. The Deva religion was branded as the source 
of all mischief and wickedness, and instead of it, the Aliura religi- 
on of agriculture ys^as instituted, whicli separated them thenceforth 
for ever from their Brahmanic brotlrer^. 

If we ask, as to who instituted this Ahura religion, we can hardly ^ ^ 

' ' ; m ^ 
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believe, tliat it is the wofh of a single nmn only, tliongli it is not 
to betlenM that the peculiar fomi wlikli it assumed is mainly 
due to one great persoiiagej ? b. 

{€} ZABATHUSTRA SPIIAM/i. 

Ill the Gfithas we find Zaratbustra alluding to ok! re- 
velations (Yas 46j6,)i and praising the wisdarn of the zSW//^- 
ante, L e. fire priests (46,3* 48,12), He exhorts bis party 
to respect and revere the Aufra (43,15.) i. e* t!ie Angirm of t!ie 
'Fedic songs, wbofurmed one of the most ancient and celebrated 
priaslly families of the ancient Ariaas, and who seem to be more 
closely connected with the ante Eotoaslrian form of the F&mm 
religion, than any other of the later Brahmanic families. 'These 
Angims are ofttni mentioned together with the Atliarvans or 
fire priests, which won! (in the form d(4rai!M) is the general mimii 
' given to the priesti caste in the Zend- Avesla, and are regarded 
Fedic literature as the authors of the Atharva Yeda 
'winch' is ' directly called the Feda 'of the Alliarvdiigiras, or 
Atharvana, or Anglrasa veda, i* a Yeda of the Atliarvans or 
Angiras.* ,, This work was for a long time not acknowledged as 
a proper Feda by the Brahmans, because its contents, which 
chiefly consist in spalls, charms, curses# mantras for killing 
enemfes «fc., were mostly strange to the three other Fedas, wliicli 
alone originaliy were required for sacrifices. In comparing its 
contents with fome passages of- the .Yaslits and the VendidEd, 

: we ®ay discover a grealr similarity. - 

a closer ’coaaaetioa between the ante Zoroastrian 
■ aui| tlto. At|»rvaim ^ Angirasa teligiw is hardly to be 
"'dddMed, 'jet "lids t^faionship refers only to the magical part 
which was believed by the ancient Greeks to be the very sub* 
and nature of the Zoroastrian raiigion. 
likelihood, as tlm names ** Atliarvana and Angirasa’’ 
indicates, the firaworship' wa% a cliaracterialic 
’ amcieni religion* 

^ nf AiKieiil Staciit pig, 44S. 
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The Sosliyanto's or firepriests, who semn to be identical with 
the Atharvaiis, are to be regarded as the real predecessors of 
Zaratlmstra Spitama, who paved the way for the grand religions 
reform* carried out by the latter. It is distinctly said (Yas. 53,2.), 
that the good Aluira religion was revealed to them, and that 
they professed it in opposition to the I)eva religion, like Zara- 
tliustra himself and his disciples (Yas. 12,7. see pag. 164). 
These ancient sages, therefore, we must regard as the founders 
of the Almra religion who first introduced agriculture and 
made it a religious duty^ and commenced war against the Deva 
religion. 

The struggle might have been lasting even for several een-. 
turies, before Zaratlmstra Spitama, ordered by a divine command, 
to strike a death blow on idolatry and banish it for ever from 
liis native soil, appeared in Iran. But the decisive step of 
separating the contending parties completely from one another, 
and establishing a new community, governed by new laws, was 
made by Zaratlmstra Spitama. He, therefore, has at least claims 
to be regarded as the founder of the proper Mazdayasna ,Q_r Fysee 
religion, which absorbed the old Aliura religion of the ancient 
hre-priests. He himself was one of the Soshyantos or firepriests, 
because we find him, when standing before the sacred fire, 
deliver his speeches and receiving answers from Ahuramazda out 
of the sacred flames. 

As to his life, almost all is enshrouded in .darkness, . to dispel 
which will be for ever a work of impossibility, should no authen- 
tical historical records be discovered in Bactria, liis home. The 
reports regarding him, given by the Greeks and Romans (see the 
first Essay and my Lecture on the origin of the Parsee religion 
pag. 5), are as unhistorical and legendary as those to be found in 
thfi maiorifcv of the Zend books themselves. In the TenSldad 
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temptations of the devil, whose whole empire was threat- 
ened by the great propliet, formed a hivourite subject of 
the tmclitioiial reports and legends. He was the abyss of a!l 
wisdoiB aoc! truth and the master and Iiead of the whole 
living creation (see pag. 19L92-,). ’ 

The only source, wlieiice to derive something like very scanty 
historical facts, is the ok! Yasna. In this part of the scripture 
only, lie appears before oiir eyes as a real man, acting a great 
and prominent part in the history of his conntryi and even in tlie 
history of the whole liimian race in generaL Ho was a member 
of the Spitama family, which name is given to the IMuiiu^^pas 
also (Yas, 46,15.), win> seem, therefore, to have been liis nearest 
relations. Ilis iatlier^s name was according to the younger 
Yasna and Vericlklad FmirmMsjm, Of his children only his 
daughter Fpiinwlmki (Yas. ' 53,3.) is .meiitioBed by the Iwji 
iKiBies : M*^ckiti(tppdm$ which 'Caii ba inter preted only 

as ‘^'belonging to the Spitama family of the IlecliatSspa lineage/* 
"He was distinguished by ilm 'smmme Zamihmtr(h which the 
.:^reeks corrupted to Zarastrades, Zoroastres/* the Romans to 
** Zoroaster/' by which name alone he is known to the Euro- 
peans, wliile the 'Persians and Parsees changed it to ** Zerdoslit/* 
Although the original meaning of this name is uncertain,* yet 
it can hardly be doubled, that it was not the mere proper name 
of th© founder of liie Parsee religion, but denoted a cerlaiii high 
dignity, that of the .ilighprkst of a country*. This follows 
clearly from Yas. 19 (see pag. 170), where the Zarathiistra** 
is mentioned as llie fifth head, in those ccmnirics, wlicro there 
.'^e, four others of an inferior order, -and as the fouilh, where 
are ofely three others below Iiit^.asd from the naiii© Zimdhm^ 
ifSi&Bid. This word must mean according to grammar (toiw Is 
th© superlative sufSx) ** the greatest or highest Zarathiistra,” 
which deiiominalion has only then a sense, wlieii we assume 

4|.'i 

06W nj work ©n tit BMhmll* S45.4J. aote l» wliire tfct dilfmTii 
liiiberto of tlw «r» mi Tli* mmt 

,of Earatliwim** ” tift mosi |K«t” tt I hmwrlf^ 

if 1^1 'CHakf {in th^ i»m «5 u$mi to fet SaaKjritJ/arol, wbidi 
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several contemporaneous Zaratliustras,* at whose head he was 
placed* The name Zarathustra/’ therefore, must have con- 
veyed in ancient times about the same sense, as the word Desfcur 
now-a-ckys, meaiiing the spiritual guide and head of a whole 
district, or even province. The Zamilmstrotemd then is to be 
compared with the Destiir-i-Desturan or Chief Highpriest. 
Even accordii^g to the notions of the modern Parsecs, a Destiir 
occupies a very high rank among them ; he is a ratu or head 
in the living creation, and in his praise and honor even cere- 
monies may be performed. 

A clear proof, that the word Zaratliustra” itself was not 
deemed sufficient to distinguish once for all the propliet from 
other men, is, that generally his family name “ Spitama” is 
addetf, if he is spoken of. This circumstance implies distinctly, 
that there were other Zaratlmstras besides that one, who was 
distinguished by the name ‘ Spitama,’ and who alone was re- 
garded as the real founder of the Mazdayasna religion. 

His home seems to have been Bactria, which is. . culled 
ierekhM the G&thas, and (a corrupt 

tion of the former) in the Vendidad. In Ills own works he calfe 
himself a 7nanihran i. e. a reciter of mantras, a Mta, e. 
messenger, seiifc by Ahuramazda, a speaker (muretmiji 
listens to the oracles given by the spirit of nature urmj^ 
and sacred words are revealed to him by Ahuramazda through 
the iames. ■ , ’ 

His doings being best to be learnt from the extracts of the 
GSthas which 1 have given above,. I refrain here from ex- 
patiating on them and confine myself to a few remarks on his age 
only. 


(i) ZAEATHHSTBA'S' AGE. ■ 

The accounts given of the time, when he is said to have flou- 
rished, differ so widely from one another, that it is impossible 
to fix exactly the era when he was living. The Greeks and 
Romans make him very ancient, Xanthosof Lydia (470 B. C.), 
the earliest Grecian writer, who;' mentions Zoroaster, says, tliat^ 
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lie lived about 600 years before the, Trojan war (about 1800 
B. C.)* Aristotle and Eudoxus place liis era even at 6000 
years before Plato, otliers 5000 years before ibe Trojan war 
(see Pliny ilistoria Xatiiraiis. XXX. i-3.). Berosos, tlie 
Balijloniaii liistoriaii, makes bim a King of Ibe Baliylonians, 
and tlio founder of a dynasty , wbicli reigiiecnjctween 2200 and 
2000 B. C. over Babylon. 

Tbe Parsees believe, tliat tlieir prophet lived at tlie lime of 
Darius’ father, Hyslaspes, whom they identify with lijiva 
Vkimpa of the Zend A vesta or Kai Gustasp of theSluthnamah, 
and place his era accordirigly at 550 B. C But how groundlei^s 
this supposition is, I have shown in my lecture on the origin of 
the,.Parsee rdigiem (jMg.. 17»I8...) to which I refer the, reader. 
That even the ancicfut Persians were cjuiie uncertain as to wlio 
this liystaspes has been, one may clearly see from the passage 

of Agatliias'^ "commuiH aboTe'd'pag* 8.9.). Darius’ father, 

Bystaspes (Vfstfispa), and jht' Kara TisiSspa of the Zend 
is known in the ShShnSmah as Kai Giisiasp, are 
iwo'iitterlj distinct persons, who have nothing in common but 
the name, wdiicli is entirely fortuitous. 

' . In comparing the accounts of the Greeks about the early ^ era 
'of Zoroaster, with the researches into the original texts of the 
Parsee scripture, we must believe them to be much more 
Ifttstworthy am! reliable than the opinions held by the modern 
Parsees. There can be no doubt whatever, that Zaralhiistra 
Spitaiim, the founder of the Parsee religion, lived at a very 
early period, because the grand 'religious mofemenl, of whirii 
- was the chief leader, is even alluded to in the earlier 
pbtiioM ;of the Vedas. Ofjiis-- high antiquity at least two 
gigniieani traces may even lie discovered in the presenl Eeml 
A vesta. Firstly, as we have seen in the 27lh panigraph of theSd 
Es#?iy, he stands at the head of the extensive Zend literature, 
;f|kli required centuries for' its growth, and which was ahxauly 
!. icoihpete about 400 B. C*. Secondly, he is^ expressly called 
celebrated k Afrjraw miJ'S"* (Yas. 9,14*), that mcaos, 
^'^'l|&,fe^|ebrated imihe Ariaii home** ' whenae the Iraamis and 
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Indians emigrated- in times immemorial. This title certainly 
had not been given to him, had his followers not believed him 
living at . that early time. Under no circumstances, we can 
assign to him a later date than 1000 B. C., and I am even not 
disinclined to place his era much earlier and make him a con- 
temporary of Moses. Pliny, who compares both, Moses and 
Zoroaster, whom he calls inventors of two different kinds of 
magic rites, goes much farther in stating, that Zoroaster lived 
several thousand years before Moses (Historia Naturalis XXX. 
2). The confusion of opinions regarding his age, was, no doubt, 
mainly caused by the appellative name “ Zarathustra’* i. e. 
Highpriest, which was taken afterwards as the only proper 
name of the prophet. The assertion, that lie was born at 
Eagha {Rai near Teheran) is owing to the circumstance, that 
according to Yasna 19 (see pag. 170.) this large town seems 
to have been governed by tlie Zarathustras themselves ; it was 
therefore, pre-eminently the Zoroastrian country. 

3.— ZARATHUSTRA SPITAMA’S THEOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 
DEYELOPMENT OF THE PARSES RELIGION.,';'',!’ 

Having shown in the preceding paragraph the historical origin 
of the Zoroastrian religion, I proceed to point out the new 
thoughts, theological and philosophical, which he introduced 
into the world, and in consequence of which he may be said to have 
become the founder of a new religion, and exercised a lasting 
influence on the history of the human mind. 

His real doctrines, untouched by the speculations of later 
ages, can be learnt only from the old Yasna, chiefly from the 
Gflthas. The leading idea of his theology was Monotheism, i. e. 
that there are not many gods, but only one, and the principle 
of his speculative philosophy Dtmlism, L e. the supposition of 
two primeval causes of the real world and of the intellectual, 
while his moral philosophy was moving in the Triad- of thought, 
word, and deed. In respect to the early period, at which he 
must have lived, long before the Greeks were acquainted with 
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any tiling like pliilosoplileal speeulatioiij we cannot expect liiin 
to liace estaWisIiecl a complete and ' developed Fyslem of pliilo- 
sophica! tlioiiglitSj which can even not be said of Plato ; but 
ll)05O few* ideas, wliicli may be discovered in Iiis sayings, show, 
tliat he was a great ami deep, tlnnker, ' \vho stood far above Iiis 
contemporaries, and even the most eoligiiteiiecl nieii of many 
si;bse'p;erit ccintnries. The greal; fome be eujoved even with 
tae ancient Greeks and Romans^ who were so proud of their 
own learning ami wisdom, is a sufiicierit proof of the higli and 
|W‘?-emineni: position, lie must have occupied once in the history 
of the humaii in inch 

(fi) ZARATIIUSTRAh? MOXOTIIEIS^I* 

That his llieology was mainly based cm inonolheisin, cite may 
easily asceiiatii from the Gdtlias chiefiy from the sec^and 
' (sea pag. 146-I58)* His predecessors, the Sosliyairto 
seam to have been worshipping, a jduraliiy of good spirite, 
■wbom-ibcy called Ahunis^ L e. the living ones who were opfiosed 
^lOlheDevas, Spitama, not satisfied witli this inclistiiiefc ex- 
pression of the Divine Being, reduced this pliiralilj to an iiiiity* 
''"Tlia new imuiOt by wliicli he called the Siipreiiio Being, wxis 
AhurS wimiio wltidi means ** that Ahura who is called 5Iar.cirici/' 
Jiasido which has been compared with the Tcdic wimlkm i* e. 
wise (applied to priests : sldlful, who are able to inako every 
tiling^ means either ** Joint Creator^’ or ** Creator of all" (seeihe 
'BOto to pag. 100»)* Those Ahuras, who were regarded as crea- 
lifo powers, miglit have been called by the flame fmzihki (we 
fad 'the plural : already by the Sosli- 

yaotfe* , But, they had no gWf „ gobctpiicm of the natiiro and 
working of this creative power*' Aitlioiigli Spiiaraa combined 
both names, which were farmerly 'quite loose, and not irjtiiiiatcly 
eofisected .with each other, to one t AkHrSmaMiim^ yet they 
were not, considered ‘m a co.mpmiBd, because we find both its 
, eogsiiluent parts subjwt io infiection ^kmii.maxMi dative, 

; oaC' of them was the c!iic‘f 

■ othti: ahwa lli-e .adjectifil epithel; But in coufe 
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^iuence of their being jointly employed to« express the name of 
tiiB Supreme Being, they were then afterwards made a compound, 
as we may distinctly see from the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achemenidian Kings, where he is generally called Auramazda^ 
only the latter part of the word being subject to inflection, while 
both words only in a few instances are inflected. In the Sassa- , 
liian times the name was changed to AJmrmazd^ and in moderri 
Persian to Hormdzd or Ormazd, which form is used by the 
Parsees now-a-days. In the GSthas we find both words fre- 
quently separated, and promiscuously employed to express the 
name god but no difierenceof meaning is attached to either. 
In translating then Almra may best be rendered by ** living’^ 
and imzddo by wise’’ or Creator of uniyerse.” 

Zarathiistra Spitama’s conception of Ahuramazda as the Su- 
preme Being is perfectly identical with the notion of EloMm (god) 
or Jahomlh wliicli we find in the books of the Old Testament, 
Ahiiramazcla is called by him the Creator of the earthly and 
spiritual life, the Lord of the whole universe at whose hands 
are all the Creatures.’* He is the light and the source of light ; 
he is the wisdom and intellect. He is in possession of all go<^d , 
things, spiritual and worldly, such as the good mind ( Vohu 
memS)^ immortality (amereidt), wholesomeness (haurvatdtj^^hei 
best truth (mha vaMsta), devotion and i^iety _ (Armaiti) md : 
abundance of every earthly good"^. (KhshcdJira vairya), Ali, 
these gifts he grants to the righteous pious man, who is .pure ir . 
thoughts, words, and deeds. But he, as the ruler of the whole 
universe, does not only reward the good, but he is a pimisher 
of the wicked at the same time (see Yas. 43,5). All that is 
created, good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is his work (Yas. 
48,4. pag. 159.51,6 pag. 160). A separate evil spirit of 
equal power with Ahuramaxda, and always opposed to him is 
entirely strange .to Zarathustra’s theology, , though the' mmtmm '■ 
of such an opinion among the ancient Zoroastrians can be 
gathered from somejater books, such as the Vendidad. 


^ See chieily Ta$. 47,1. (pa^r, 159> 
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(h) ZARATHIJSTR*¥S TWO PRIMEVAL PRINCIPLES. 

The opinion, so ger.erelly bdieml iiowj that Zaratlnistra was 
preaching Diuiiisiri, that is to say, the siipposidori of two cirigiiiril 
iiKlependeiit spirits, a good and a bad one, iitleriy distinct from 
each other, and one ennnleraethig the creation of the other, is 
owing to n eonfiisioii of IiL philosupljy with his iheoh^gy, Having 
arrived at ihe grand idea of tlie unity,' and indivisibility of the 
Supreme Being, ho nnclevtooh to solve 'the great prol)lem, on 
which so many a wise inan of antiquity and even of mfidenUimes 
was cngagiul, viz. how are the imperfeetirins tliscfoverahle in the 
world, the various kinds of evils, wickedness and hasencss, com- 
patible with the goodness, hrdiness and jiisliee of God? The 
great thinker of so remote an antiv|uify solved the clillleiilt r|nes- 
lioii pMkmphicH’i^lf bvHIu? snpposiiion of two primeval causes, 
which, lliough cliircreut, were uniteihqind prodticed the warhl of 
Ilia materia! dungs, as w*e!l as that of ih'e spirit, which doctrine 
may hast Ise learnt from Yas» 30 (sea pag, J4L43)* 

;TIie one, who produced the reality is called tfnku mmi 

i. e. good mi ncl, the other, tliroiigh whom tlie oon-reality 
. origitiaicch hears the name €tkem f}myi4 u e» naught miiii’L A!! 
good, true, am! perfect things, which fal! micler the category of 
• ** realityd* are the productions of the ** good mindd* while all 
tlml is bad and delusive, belonging to, the sphere of non- 
reality,*^ is traced to the “ naught mimi’* The? are the two 
moving c,auses in the universe, miited from Ijegirintug, and, 
therefore, called ** twins'* twin, iii Sanscrit). They 

are spread everywhere, in Ahnramazda, as well as in mem 
These two primeval principles, . if supposed ^ to lie united in 
himsedf, are ^nd uhm manS, 

bill pjiertld mmmfm i. e. wlifte %f holy spirit, and m'ffr^S rnmn^m^ 
i* €. dark spirit. That AngrO mainyiis is no separate being 
opposed to Aliuramaz/la, is iinmislakeahlj to be gathered from 
T#* 19,9. (see pag. 1TO}«/W}ier0 Ahuramaxda is mentioning 
-Ills *Hwo spirited’ who are inherent to Ids ow^n nature, and in 
pwages (tm» 57* see peg* 170) distinelly eailecl the 
'“■* tin# ' tW0' iBsstors"" ' (f ' And, "isdieit' 
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W0 never ind mentioned in tlie GStlias, AngrS nminyiis as 
a constant opponent to Almranmda,- -as js tlie case in later 
writings. The evil, against which Ahuramaada and all good 
men are fighting, is called; drukkSi i» e.. destmction**’ 
and ** lie/* which is nothing hut a ' personification of the 
dems* The same expression for “the evil/’ spread in the world,, 
we find in the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, where, moreover, 
Angromainyiis as the opponent of Almramazcla is never men- 
tioned. God (Ahuramazda) is in the rock records of King 
Darius only one, as Jehovah in the Old Testament, having no 
adversary whomsoever. 

Spentomainyus was regarded as the author of all that is 
bright and shining, of all that is good and useful in nature, wddle 
Angromainyus called into existence all that is dark, and appa- 
rently noxious. Both are as inseparable, as day and night, and 
though opposed to each other, are indispensable for the preser- 
vation of creation. The bright spirit appears in the blazing 
flame, the presence of the dark is marked by the wood converted 
into ckarcoah Spentomainyus has created the light of the day, 
and Aogromainyos the darkness of the niglit, the former 
awakens men to tlielr duties, the Jatter lulls them into sleep* 
Life is produced by Spentomainyus, but extinguished by Angror ■ 
mainyus, whose hands, by releasing the soul from the fetters of , 
the foody, enables her to go up to immortality and everlasting life* 

(c) DEVELOPMENT OE ZAEATHUSTEA’S DOCTEIH]® 

THE SUPEEME BEING. THE TWO SUPBEME .OOHN- ■' ' 
OILS. SEEOSH. THE TIME 'WITHOUT BOUNDS. 

Such is the original Zoroastrian notion of the two creative 
spirits, who form only two sides of the Divine Being. But in 
the course of time, this doctrine of the great founder was, in 
consequence of misunderstandings, and false interpretations, 
changed and corrupted. Spentomainyus was taken as a name 
of Ahuramazda himself; then, of course Angromaioyus, by 
becoming entirely, separated from Ahuramazda, was regarded as 
the constant adversary of Ahuramazda, and thus the Dualkir* 
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Ooii and Devd^ wa« railed forllu Either was an iiKir|H:,ii»!ieiii 
riiler^ one eiKleavourhig to cfatraj the ereatioii of the other,, 
and lliiis both waging conslanlly war. This Diiaiisni is best to 
be perceived from the first chapter of the Yeiidichul .Aiior 
file sovereignty and iiickpendenee of both sopreine rulers was 
oiiee aeiuiowledged by some of tlie most iiilliieiitiai leaders cif 
liie congregalioii^ tbiiodecl by Karathustni Spitaiua, eillier was 
then supposed to liavo* like terrestrial rulers, his own couiifil 
and court* The number of eoiuieiliors was fixed at si\% who 
were regarded as the actual goternors of the wliole'^u’iiivcrsiu 
eaeii ruling over a separate province, assigned to him by the 
respective lieach To Ahurairmzda or Speulomaiiiyus no other 
power was left liul to preside over the ccfleslial couiicih We 
liiul him even often ioeliicled in the number of the celestial coiiii- 
cillors^ who are then called the seven Ameslia speutas*' (iiow 
corrupted to AnishaslipaiKl) i» e« ■immortal saints. 

The several names* by which ' we-, find called the Amesha 
ipeiias h Yohu mano, Aslia vahista, 'Khshalhra vairya, Speiita 
•ArJdii«ti* HaurfatSt and AmeretSt* are frequently mentioned 

- in the GStlias, but they are, as the reader may clearly see* Troiii 
the passages (Yas* 474*) ns well as from etymology, nothing 
■but abstract nouns and ideas, reptesenting all the gifts which., 

„ Almmmay.da, as tiro only Xorcl, grants to those who worship him 

- with t sincere heart, by speaking always truth, and perforiiiiiig 
good actions. In the eyes of the prophet they were no persciu- 
ages, whicli opinion was interpreted into the sa}dng3 of the 
great master by some of his successors. 

Yohb-MAHO (Ealiman) is regarded as the viti! faculty in all 
litiii-g; biipgs of the good eimtioa? , Cliigi»ii|ly fen It ttothiiig but ilie 
tem for ' the good principle as • -^^aanating ' froiii ’ . Alwiiamda, 
who is, tlierafore, called the fatlier of Y*o!m-manS, and pene- 
trating tlio whole living good creation. All good thoughts;, worils 
-and deeds of mm are wmught by him. 

’ .Asia yimisiik (Ardibeheshi) ■represents the blazing ilariio of 
y light in luininariesi, and ./brightness and spkmcloiir of any 

^y^r,,.wiw#v©ril .may. be spread. The first part of the 
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name m/m (pliir. of mJmm) has variaus meanings, sacli as 
triifcli, growth, purity,** and its epithet vahuia means oii- 
ginally * most splendid, beautiful/ but was afterwards 
used in the more general sense of ** best/* Light being 
the nature of Aliuraiuazda, and this fluid being ' believed to 
penetrate the whole good ereation, Asha Vahishta represents 
tlie omnipresence of the Divine •Being, Light keeping up 
the vitality of the whole creation, animated and inanimated, 
and being the cause of all growth, Asha vahista is the pre- 
sorv’er of ail life, and all that is good, Ha represents, in 
this respect, God*s Providence. 

KsilAtHBA YAI'EYA (Shahravar) presides over metals and is 
the giver of wealth. His name 'means simply ; possession, ■ 
wealth? afterwards it was applied to metal, and money. Wealth, 
is considered as a gift from Ahuramazda. 

’ Spinta ARMAm (IsfandarmAt) i. e, the white or lioly 
Arinaiti, represents the earth. ■ The original meaning, as^ we have 
seen above (see pag, 231.32.), however, is : devotion, obedience. 
She represents the pious and obedient heart of the true , Aluira- , 
mazda worshipper, who serves only God with his body aind 
If the name is applied to the earth, it means that she is tSs 
servant of men who, if well treated (i. e. cultivated) yields 
abundance in food. ' 

Hauktatai* and Amebetat (KhordSd and Amerd&t) preside , 
over vegetation, and produce all kinds of fruits ; but this is very 
likely not the original meaning. As the . names indicate 
{Hauruatdt means wliolesomeness, integrity, and Amereidt im- 
mortality), they represent the preservation of the original 
uocorrapted state of the good creation, its remaining in the same 
condition, in which it was created by God. Both are generally 
mentioned together, and express therefore one idea only, 

(iuiie , separate from . the celestial council stands Seao^sA 
(Serosh), who is, however, regarded as an archangel vested with 
very high powers. While, the Amesha Spentas in Zaratluistra’s 
eyes represent nothing but, the qualities and gifts of Ahuranmzda, . 
Sraosha seems to have been considered by him, as a personality. 
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He is the angel wlio sttiiik betwceii God aiid riKirii the gre.U 
teacher of the good religion who instructed llic! pruplict in it. 
Ho sliows the way to heaven and prottoiuiees judgiiiciit of the 
itiiiuaii actions after death (for fiiriher iulbmmiKiu sec tlie Scrosh 
Yaslit I'lvig. 170-172.). Originally lus mine lucuns hearing’’ 
(from the rout grn lo hear)* which, taken iu a rtdigious stisM% h 
tlic sacred tniditioin In tlife respect wc may best cmnparu the 
word with the Sanscrit: Skndi^ by which name the llrahmaus 
UBclerstaiul the sacred Iratiitiaii, as laid dowm in the various parts 
of the Ycflas, ehieily that one, whicli treats of sacriiicial rites. 
With this iiieauing of Ids name, all that is said of him iii the 
Seresii Yaslit, wdiolly agrees. We must, therefore, regard him 
oiily as the ptrsonilication of the wdtole divine service, iochiding 
111 ® prayers as well as the sacrificial rites. If he is sail] tie the 
guardian of the whole creation, and, that wiihoat his protection llio 
world wiMikl fall a prey lo the devils, then these expressiniis meair, 
lliat men must oier ,iip prayers, to God and worship him ; should 
_ they fail doing so* the good mind (Vohn-nmnG) in them hecoiiies 
powerless, and the bad mind (akS-nianS)' takes entire possession 
of them, instigating felieiii to ooromit sins and crimes, in conse- 
i|ueiic0 of which lliey will beebme ulteriy distressed in this life 
and in that to come. He figfits mainly against the Hevas. This 
means, that the Zoruasiriaii divine service is destined to counter- 
baknee the miscliief, whicli the Indian Devas were supposed to 
be doing against the good creation. ■ 

Likewise as Almranurzda, his adversary Angwinainy us was in 
kter times siirromiiied also by a coiincii. This idea is winplcndy 
^ ,ilm«ge lo older pieces, and. evidently -auly n ,»unterfeii; of ilm 
eeteliid comteiL The iiiimbir . of .the, eoinicillofs of the infernal 
kiagdom was’ likewise . fixeti at' in ihei Zend texts, but in 

the Banckdiesli only) wdi# were called pre-eminently and 

headed by A iigminaioy us, wdio, for this reasoii, was called 
■ Bm6 e. arch devil The firsi in rank after Angra- 

i.imainyas Js Aeo maho, which . means.: -Baiight iiuiiMi, and is 
j'; bill Zaratliuslrak philosophical ' term of the scemnl 
“ noa-realifey.” , Ho'ikodaces all bad ihoiights in 
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men* makes tkem utter bad words a»d eommil sins. His 
iiiflueiiee is clieeked by TolnimanS, tbe good mincL Tbe second 
.seat in tlie infernal council is occupied by tlie King of tlie Veclie 
goiis^ Indra; tlie tliircl place is assigned to Shaerva* Ike Slii?a 
of tli.0 Hincliis* Fuiirlli ia rank is Kaonhaitya, tlie collective name 
of ibe Indian Asbvins (Dioscuri) ; tlie flftli and sixili places are 
oceiipied by %m personifications : DARKNESS and PoiSON (see 
Bitinleliesli, edited by Westergwordj page 5). 

Tiiere are a good many otber names of Devas to be found in 
the Zend Avesta ; but almost all are notbing but personifications 
of vices and evils. Tluis for instance, ueskema means ** rapine, 
attack,” inwis is poverty,, deceit, etc. Wliile tlie celestkal 
council IS always taking measures for promoting life, and spreading 
trutli, tlie infernal councillors are constantly plotting designs for the 
distraction of life and endeavouring to spread lie and fiilseliood 
every wbere. The Zoroastrian idea of the Devi! and tbe infernal 
Kingdom coincides entirely with the Christian. Tlie Devil is a 
murderer and father of lies according to both the Bible and the 
Zend Avesta. . _ 

.Inconsequence of this entire separation of the fw4 - 

Ahuramazda and the substitution of two independent rufers, 
governing the universe, the unity and oneness of the 
Being was lost. Monotheism was superseded by Dualism. -But 
this deviation from, and entire change of, tlie prophet’s doctrine 
could not satisfy tlie minds of all the divines and 
in ancient Persia. It very likely was only the, innovatilm c 
infiaentiiil party or sect, probably that one which is called 
Zmdlh^ i. e. followers of the interpretation (Zend), and which 
was opposed by that of the Magi (see pag. 11). That Dualism 
was actually the doctrine of the Zendiks, we best learn from the 
commencement of the Bundehesh, winch book purports ;Jo 
expound the lore , of this party.; -The -Magi soem- Still; 
clung to the prophet’s doctrine of the oneness of the Supreme 
Being. But to refute the heretical opinions of the Zendiks, 
which were founded on interpretations of passages from the 
sacred texts, a -new and fresh proof of the Dnity of the Supreme ' 
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Being was rec|uiretL Bus was fciuKl in iliQ term Zfjm'ni*- 
i. e. lime witJimit boii*i<I% wibdi we meel oeeaskmaliy 
ill the Zeuf! Are&ta* The chief passage*, m doiihl* was VcimL 
1f|i9. (see'pag, 20-21 ami 215); bat the irilcrprctatioii for 
proving that ZariHin tikammj^ means the Saprenie Being, out of 
whom Aliuramazila and Aiigrpmaiiijiis arc said to have sprung 
up, rests on a grammatical misimderstandiog, as ^ive have seen 
above, (pag, 21)* This inlerprelatbaj however* must be very 
old ; for all the pieseiil Deslum believe in it as an iacoiilrover- 
iible fact 

That this doctrine of Zaruan akarana, was coiiimonlj believed 
in Persia during the times of the Sassanids, one may distinctly 
see from the reports, c|Uoted above (pag* 10-11)* The true 
iiieaning of tlic expression, that ^^'Almramamla' created Hiii the 
bomsdless. time/* is, that God (Ahuramazda) is from eternity, 
selfoexislipg, neitlie? bora nor .created* Only an, eternal being 
mu 1» iridipendeiil of the bounds of ’time lo ■ which all morlals 

(ci) THE TWO INTELLECTS ; TWO LIVES ; HEAVEN 
AND HELL. RESURRECTION, PALINGENESIS, 

In the G&liias we frequently find two intellects'* 
and ^*Hwo lives”' {aku) spoken of* These notions, therefore, 
fotlPiitd 'imdoiibfcedly pari of Zaratliustra >Spilarna's speciilation. 
Tim two intellects are distingaiahed as the iirstd* aiif! last,” 
From the passages, where tliey are mentioned (Yas, 44,19. 48,4.), 
iheii:^ meaning is not with eertainty to be aseerlainecl. Bill 
|ia|pily.we find them , mentioned in kter Zend writings (see 
by iBori expressive names ; one is called 4piS 
i* b*ifk€ififinil intellect o? wistlom, which we best identify with 
tlte first” in the GSllms ; the other is styled, giMskjU 
khmiu^ i, e. the wisdom, perceived^by thoYar, wdiicli corres- 
te the last.” Another name of the ** first*' is : mmnifu 
khimij i ©, spiriluab 'heavenly wisdom* Now 
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iiumafii^ hilt divine. The ** last intellect** repiesents wlial man 
lias heard, arcl lennil bj experience. .The wisdom gaioecl ia 
this waj, is of course inferior to the heavenly* Only the latter 
can iiisiruffe mail (as we see from a later bo«k, called Mino- 
liliirad, wliiidi is written in Parsec or Pazend) in the higher 
111 alters of life* 

The “ two lives** are ilistiiigiiished as a bodiiy, called afimd 
or pfirdhii (prior life), aiu! as a mental, called mnutihfja ot 
iaibiiipi (tire ^seco^tl)** (see Yas. 28,3*43,3.)* Their meaning 
is clear enough, and requires no further comment ; they express 
our idea body and souL** To be distinguished from these two 
lives/* are the first’* and the last lives/’ which means this 
life, and that hereafter. 

The idea of a future life, and immortality of the soul is ex- 
pi^pssed very distinctly already in the Gatlias, and pervades tlie 
whole later Zend literature. The belief in a life to come, is one 
of the chief dogmas of the Zend Avesta. See the passages about 
the fate of the soul after death translated in the 3rd Essay pag. 
197,216. ^ ,, ^ ... , 

Closely connected with this iclea,ds disbelief in Heateh .and 
Hell which already Zarathustra Spitama himself clearly pro- 
iiouiieed in his GSthas. The name for Heaven is Gard-^demdnm 
{Gorotma:i io Persian) i. e. house^of hymns, because the angels 
are believed to sing there hymns (Yas. 28,10.34,2.), which 
description agrees entirely with the Christian idea as founded oa 
the prophet Isaiah (clu 6), and the Revelation of St. John. GarS 
demSaia is the residence of Almramazda, and the most blessed 
men (Yas. 51,15). Another more general name for Heaven, 
is ahu vahisiay i. e. the best life, afterwards sliortened to vaMsfa 
onlv, which is still extant in the modern Persian BelmM* I e. 
Paradise. , 

Hell is called BrdjS demdna, i. e. house of destruction, in the 
GSthas* It is chiefly the residence of the poets and priests of 
the Deva religion, e. tlieRishis of the Brahmans (Yas. 46,11.). 
The later name is Bu^haha^ which is preserved in the modern 
Persian Buzah (Hell). • 
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Between Heaven aiKl5fi41kCHma4fP£EEXE(C%i/iml^ e 
tlie liridge of t!ie gatliereri or tlie bridge of tbe judge (Oldunji can 
liave both oicaniiig'-^)* whieli the soul of the pious alone can puissi 
while the wicked lull from it down to Ilcdl It k ineiUbncil \u 
we have seen, alremly In the Gailias (Yas. 48,10.1 L). 

The belief in the llnscEMcno:^ ufthebody at the time of the 
last judgnieiii; fonns also one of the ZouKi.sttian tlogtnas as the 
reader will have ieariit from passages, eomnuinieatiut above (ptig. 
KIG). In eonsa'iueiiee of Barnemfs inquiries into the pliriv^c 
'Ifnn'ftchf if(iciddfd*:ckf{^ which haul been trtraskted by Ariqneti! 
** till resurKctioiif’ but wdiidi means notliing hut *Mbr ever/' 
the existence of such a doctrine in the Zend Avestn was lately 
clo'iibteci But that there is not the slightest reason for tloabuiig 
il, every one may convince himself from the passage com- 
iTiijiiicaled al) 0 Tc (pag, ]9G)i where it is dearly stated, that tije 
liffiul shall rise again* That the resiirreetion of the dead body 
was a cottimci’ii belief of the Magi, long before the couimeiice- 
iiienfe of our era,' one- may learn 'from the statement of Tlieopom- 
pos (sea pag* 6). Now the question arises, has already Zaniihiis- 
tra Spilaroa pronouBml this doctrine, winch is one of the chief 
dogmas of Christianity (and the Jewish and MahoiTiiiieclaii 
religions), or is it of later, perhaps foreign origin ? 

Though ill the Gfitliasthereisnoparticuhirstatementiiiaclecif the 
resurrection of the dead, yet we find a phrase used tvhieh was after 
wards always applied to signify the time of resurrection anil iho 
restitution of all life that was during the duration of creatirai 
This is tlia expression jrmkm hm-mmi uh'tm {Afes. SO/d.'’’' 
see abofel4S.) ** they iiiahe the life lasting/" e. they pt?rpetimt0 
the life# Out of this phrase the substantive frmkudimtl^ i. e* 
perpetualioE of life, was formed, by which, in all the later Zeiul 
books, the whole period of resurrection and palingenesis at the 
end of time is to be understood. The resurrectitm forms only a 
part -of it That this event was really included in the term of 
one may distinctly infer from TcfcL 18,5L, where 
Sputa Arimaiti (earth) is invoked to. restore at the happy timo 

* AMI kU bt m'ih^ OiUlnia tnl I, |wg. 
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of jiei jH tuation c»f life, tlie seeds lost ami make of them a pious 
Zoroastrian wlio knows tlie Gathas, the Yasna, and the divine 
conversaHoiis." 

Accordin" to these statements, there can be no doubt, that 
this important doctrine is a genuine Zoroastriau dogma, which 
dt'Vfloped itself naturally from Zaratluistra Spitania’s sayings. 
Tiiorc is not the slightest trace of its beibg borrowed from a 
foreign source. 

Besides these direct proofs wo have of its forming a genuine 
and original part of Zoroastriau theology, it agrees wholly 
with the spirit and tendency of the Pavsee religion. AM life 
of the good creation, chiefly that of man, the bodily as well as 
the s|>iritual, is a sacred pawn entrusted by God to man who 
must keep clean the body from impurity, and the soul from sin. 
If death destroys the body, (in its natural course),*' it is not 
the fault of man who falls to an inexorable fate ; but it is con- 
sidered as the duty of God, who is the perserver of all life, to 
restore all iif'a that has fallen to the prey of death, to destroy this 
arch fiend of human life and make the life then everlasting. 'This 
is to be done at the time of the grand act of resurrection. ' " ' 

A detailed description of the resurrection and the last 
judgment is' contained in the 31st chapter of the Bundehesh (see 
pag. 70-77 Westerg.), whicli is, no doubt, founded on original 
Zend sources which are now lost. In it there is an old song 
embodied, the purport of which is to show, that, though it appears 
to the short-sighted mortals impossible, how the body, if once 
dissolved into its elements, and its parts being scattered every- 
where, could bo restored again, yet nothing is impossible for the 
hand of tire Almighty, who created heaven and earth, endows the 
trees with sap, gives life to the embryoes in the womb, etc. 

For awakening the dead bodies, restoring all life destroyed by 
death, and holding the last judgment, the great prophet Sosiosh 

« SuiciaeisaccorailigtoaieZoroaattiaa religion one of the most horrible crimes, 
belonging to the class oi the Mar/jerzdns or “ dsaaiy sins.” To the same class 
belongs “ adttltery.” The committal of such sins leads straight down to Hell whence 
no laeahne can release the soul. * 


EESURBECHO^^ 
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(Smkifans in Zend) will appear by tbe artier of iiluimmaida* 
This i4c?a is already in he fomn! in the Zend texts, only with tlsc 
difference, that sometimes several (pag» 1 96.), sometimes only 0110 
Sostoali is mentioned (see pag. 215.). The !aler Parsee It-gcmi 
distingiiislies three great prophets who will appear before the tnd 
of the wtirkL These are the'* men who perpetuate the liiV" (wlio 
make men of the same stamp as the ancient 

prophets xiiid fire priests^ and bearing the same name, viz. 
Sosliyanto. They will he coinmissioned to check ihe iiifluencG 
of the devil, wldcli increases at the lime when this world is verging 
towards its end, by restoriiig Irntli aiu! faith and the gota! Z«n*oas- 
triail religion. Their nariiesare poetical and imply a simile: llie 
dark period of wreteliedness and sin, in whicdi they appear, 
being compared to the night ; ami t!ie era of etercnal bliss 
they are endeavouring to bring about, to the bright dajv 
The first h called liiikhJmfkm Mm (O^hnekma) I. e. the 
pnoOn of liafipy rule, the second is Mahh^kfiHim IMmya 

e. aurora,, of .happy rule, and tlie third 

and greatest is tlieri called Soslcyfim (Sosiubh), lie is bc- 
' lieved To be a son of Zaritiuistra Spitania, begoilen ia 
a supernatural way. This means, that likewise as Zarailmstra 
SpiUma was the greatest prophet and priest ia aneieiit times, 
Sosiosli will be the greatest of those to come. Tlierefore he alone 
brings with 1dm a new Xi»sk of the Zend Avesta which was un- 
■ known liitiiertOj to reveal it to jiiankiiid, ■ ■ ■ 
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SPECIMEN Of ElADINO. 

(The YttlM Ahi vairyo prayer) 

To be read from rigiit to left. 
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